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BANTU STUDIES 


A DURUMA TALE OF “THE OLD UAC Fon ee 
HER Pig 


By Atice Werner, Professor of Swahili and Bantu, School of Oriental 
Studies, London 


N Bantu Studies, No. II, the Rev. Professor Norton has introduced 
us to a most interesting variant of a story of which I have, so 
far, collected over twenty-five versions, published and unpublished, in 
the course of the last twenty years. I published a study of these 
tales, entitled “ The Exchanges ’”’, in the African Monthly (Grahams- 
town) for February, 1910, but since that date much additional material 
has come to light. Professor Norton’s version is quite new to me, 
especially the conclusion, which differs from any I have yet seen. 

M. Henri A. Junod (Life of a South African Tribe, ii, 223) gives a 
story called ‘‘ The Hare’s Hoe”, which he describes (ib., p. 206) as 
“a curious specimen of a popular literary genus, the ritornelle or 
anadiplosis, which is not frequently met with in Bantu. folk-lore ”. 
This dictum is a little surprising, considering that this kind of tale is 
found in Zulu, Herero, Sesuto, Nyanja, Luyi, Subiya, Sukuma, Chaga, 
and among the Bena Kanioka of the Congo. Beyond the Bantu limit 
it appears to be known to the For (Upper Nile), Hausa, Berber, 
Hottentots, Ikom, and others. 

There are at least three types of story coming under the same 
heading, for which J oseph Jacobs proposed the name of “ Accumula- 
tion-Drolls’’. The French term randonnée seems more convenient, 
and is the one which will be adopted here. Numerous examples are 
found in the folk-lore of, probably, all European countries. I have 
notes of two French and four Italian specimens, one Dutch, and at 
least one German, not to mention the well-known English ones of 
“The House that Jack Built” and “ The Old Woman and her Pig”. 
The latter of these two may be taken as the type of those tales where, 


a service being refused by one person, another is called in to enforce 
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it, who, in turn, refuses, and the series continues till one is found willing, 
and the chain of agents is traced back to the original recalcitrant, so 
that the service is performed at last. Sometimes the service is made 
to involve some condition which, again, depends on the fulfilment of 
another condition, and so on. This kind of randonnée we will call 
Type A. 

In Type B we have a series of persons and things enumerated, 
each one of which is stronger than the last. This has been given 
literary form by Douwes Dekker (‘‘ Multatuli”) in De Japaansche 
Steenhouwer!:; A stone-cutter, wearied out with hard work, wished 
to be rich; his wish being miraculously granted, he became dis- 
contented and desired to be king. This, too, was granted; but, 
finding that the sun had power to scorch him, while he had no power 
over it, he wished to be the sun. By successive transformations he 
became the sun, the cloud (which could obscure the sun), and the rock 
on which the rain sent down by the cloud could make no impression. 
But he found that the rock had no power to resist.a.man who attacked 
it with wedge and hammer; so he wished to be that man, and found 
himself back in his old position. Icannotsay whence the author derived 
this parable, but it, or something very similar, occurs in Neapolitan 
folk-lore, as “ San Gennaro and the Stone-cutter 2; and the same idea 
is found in “ La petite fourmi qui allait a Jerusalem ”’,? of which the 
conclusion is as follows :— 

“Et Phomme répondit : ‘ Bien plus fort est encore Dieu, qui fait 
mourir homme, qui tue la vache, qui boit l’eau, qui éteint le feu, 
qui brile le baton, qui chasse le chien, qui chasse le chat, qui mange 
Ja souris, qui perce la montagne, qui arréte le vent, qui chasse le 
nuage, qui voile le soleil, qui fond la neige, qui casse la patte de la 
petite fourmi qui va a Jérusalem.”’ 

One cannot help wondering whether “The House that Jack 
Built ”—which does not seem to have much point as it stands, though 
the universal human love of jingles has kept it alive—could originally 
have belonged to some such story as the above. 

Lafontaine worked up a similar idea in his fable of ‘‘ La Souris. 
metamorphosée en Jeune Fille”, and it takes yet another shape in 
a little poem of Anacreon’s: 1 yf wédawa tive. 


1 Max Havelaar, p. 126 (Elsevier edition of 1891). This story is there said to- 
have appeared in the Tijdschrift van Nederlandsch Indie—over the signature. 
“‘ Jeronimus ’’—possibly an early pseudonym used by Douwes Dekker himself. 

2 Mélusine, i, 356. 
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But it is with Type C that we are really concerned just now. In 
this a person (or animal—as far as African folk-lore is concerned, it 
is much the same thing) gives or lends something which is lost, broken, 
or entirely consumed, demands it back and receives something 
(usually of greater value) in exchange; the series of exchanges goes 
on through a number of stages which culminate in various ways: 
sometimes in the destruction of the protagonist (as in Professor 
Norton’s and M. Junod’s versions), sometimes in his attaining great 
riches and power; or again, in the series being cut short by one of 
the recipients who makes no return and leaves him in the lurch. 

There are several very interesting European variants of this type, 
among which we may mention a very complete Sicilian one called 
“The Sacristan’s Nose” (summarized in the African Monthly article 
above referred to, p. 262), which is noteworthy because, after com- 
pleting the series of exchanges, it concludes with a randonnée of Type.A. 

In the story given by Professor Norton, it is the Hornless Rhino 
who effects the exchanges, and the opening incident—he and the 
Duiker cultivate a garden together, and the Duiker steals his ground- 
nuts—is very often found as an introduction to stories of quite a 
different character. M. Junod’s opening is much the same, except 
that it is the Antelope and the Hare who go into partnership, the 
former robbing the latter. When the Hare goes off with the hoe, 
received in payment, the first persons he sees are some women digging 
with sticks, to whom he offers to lend his hoe. They break it and give - 
him a pot in exchange; and, when he finds some men taking out 
honey and trying to carry it away in a piece of bark, he lets them 
use the pot—which is broken, as before. The men give him some 
honey instead, which he gives to some “women pounding maize, who 
have no relish to eat with their porridge, for which, in the same way, 
he gets a goat, and for the goat an ox. Here the story takes a some- 
what unusual turn, for in some of those already known to me. this. 
leads on to the acquisition of a whole herd—e.g. in the specimen 
reported by Dr. Elmslie from Nyasaland, the hero (styled “ that 
deceiver ”’) slaughtered his ox in the bush and remained there till he 
had eaten the: whole of the meat, carefully reserving the tail, which he 
buried for half its length in the ground. Then he raised an outcry : 


1 « Moshukudumosjopya le Phuti”’ and ‘‘ The Hare’s Hoe” both introduce a point. 
not found in the usual versions, which makes M.’s procedure much more reasonable. 
than that, for instance, of the girl in the Herero parallel. Whenever he bestows 
something edible he stipulates that the whole of itis not to be eaten up; this con- 
dition is disregarded by the fowls, to whom he gives his monyakalads. 
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“The earth has swallowed up my cattle!’ and went on shouting till 
he had raised the whole country-side. When the people arrived they 
found him pulling at the tail, and when it came up he explained that 
he had just caught the last cow, but the tail had broken. They were 
moved to raise a subscription and compensate him, and by this means 
he ultimately became chief. The Ronga Hare, however, gave his ox - 
to a set of ungrateful cultivators who, after finishing the beef, so far 
from giving him anything in exchange, seized him, beat him, and left 
him for dead. He recovered, however, and, exercising magical powers 
of which one finds a few traces elsewhere, caused a drought, 
which brought the people to his feet. “Then said he: ‘Give me 
five old women.’ He plunged them in the pool and drowned them.” 
This incident is not further explained, nor do I remember anything 
like it in other versions: it may be an echo of some tradition about 
human sacrifice as a rain-charm. “ After this they allotted to him 
a small province, where he reigned as chief.” 

M. Junod has another version, “ told me hy a young man from 
Hutwene ... at the north-eastern boundary of the Transvaal.” 
Here the details differ after the Hare has left the maize-pounders, 
and the conclusion evidently belongs to another story. 

In quite a number of these stories it is the Hare who is the pro- 
tagonist—in fact, I think we may take it that this was the case in 
the original form—at any rate, among the Bantu-speaking peoples. 
But there is an interesting parallel in the Zulu Hlakanyana, who one 
day brings home some roots called umdiandiane? to his mother, and 
therewith initiates a series of exchanges, culminating abruptly with: 
“They gave him a stabbing assagai (isinkemba), and he went away. 
What he did with that I may perhaps tell you another time.” 

Instead of repeating what is already given in my former article 
{only calling attention to the very remarkable text published by 
R. P. De Clercq in Anthropos for Jan—Feb., 1909) I prefer to dwell on 
the materials more recently acquired. 

In the first place I will give an unpublished Duruma ® story, 
obtained some years ago through the kindness of Mr. A. C. Hollis. 
A woman found her crops being eaten by a small antelope (sa, Swahili 
mburumbu—perhaps a bush-buck ?). She set a trap for it, caught 


1 Native Life, ii, 226. 

2 Is this botanically, though not etymologically, identical with monyakaladi ? 

3 The wa-Duruma, one of the tribes usually called ‘‘ wa-Nyika ”’, inhabit the district 
east and south-east of Mombasa. 
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and killed it, and, after cooking the meat, threw the bones outside 
_ her hut, where they were carried off by a hyena. When she demanded 
payment—the bones being no longer available—the hyena pulled 
out one of his teeth and gave it to her. She then set out and soon 
came upon some men taking out honey (from a hollow tree ?) with 
bits of stick—she offered them the use of the hyena’s tooth (which 
does not seem specially well adapted to the purpose) and, when they 
broke it, accepted some honey in exchange. Going on her way, she 
came to a stump, which she wanted to uproot, but first—either through 
forgetfulness or stupidity—she hung her gourd of honey on ‘it, and, 
of course, when she began to shake the stump the gourd fell down and 
the honey was spilt. She then claimed the stump as compensation, 
pulled it up, and carried it off.1 As it may interest the readers of 
Bantu Studies to see the complete Duruma text, which will be. given 
below with a literal translation, I will summarize the subsequent 
exchanges as briefly as possible. Some people brewing millet-beer 
gave her a fish-hook in exchange for the log; this she bartered with 
some fishermen for a fish, which was snatched from her by a kite. 
The kite gave her a feather, and she bestowed the feather on some 
arrow-makers, getting from them an arrow, which, again, she gave to 
some hunters, getting in return a measure of millet. This she gave 
to some birds whom she found eating gravel, and who gave her a bunch 
of bananas in place of it. She gave these to some bats, who ate them, 
and, on being pressed for payment, gave her an ox. With this she 
went to the village of a friend, where a funeral was in progress, and 
offered the animal as a contribution to the feast. After it was con- 
sumed she raised the usual lamentation and was pacified by the gift 
of a measure of beans. This ends the series of exchanges and introduces 
an interesting transition to the first type of randonnée. For, going on 
her way, the woman came to a hollow stump, into which she 
accidentally dropped one.bean, and, being unable to get it out, called 
on fire to help her. The fire refusing, she asked water to quench the 
fire—an elephant to drink the water—a rope to tie up the elephant—., 
a rat to gnaw the rope, and a cat to eat the rat. The cat consented, 
and the rest is an exact parallel with ‘The Old Woman and her 
Pig ”—differing only in the final result: the woman’s recovery of 
her bean. 

The text is as follows (it is given as typed by Mr. Hollis’s native 


1 It is difficult to see why, if she did not intend this from the beginning, she should 
have shaken it. But no reason is given for her doing so. 
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informant. The orthography is that usually followed in Swahili and 
Giryama printed baoks) :— 


-NGANO YA MCHE GUNGU.— Kwakala na mtu mche 
Story of woman widow.— There was (a) woman 
mumweng’enga, nae ni gungu. Nakudzarima mundawe, 
one, and she was widow. And-she-hoed her garden, 


nakunyala mikunde, hatta go nakugota osi pia 
and she planted bean-plants, until she had finished all entirely 


omunda, nakwenda_ kulala. Hatta! usiku nakudza Sa, 
that garden, and she went to sleep. And (inthe) night came (a) Sa, 


kurya ~ yo mikunde, yuya mwenye yunamuona mo 


ate those bean-plants, that owner saw him in 

ndani ya nyumba, nakumzola. Yuya Sa _ nakudza 
inside of house? anddrovehimaway. That Sa came 

lwa vhiri,® mwenye nakumzo!a} na kudza 


the second (time), the owner drove him away, and came 


lwahahu. Yuya mwenye nakumuhega, nakugwirwa ; 
the third (time). That owner setatrap for him, and he was caught ; 


nakumwhala nakumrya nyamaze, nakuwhala misoza nakuika 
and took him and ate him (as to) his flesh, and took bones and placed 


nze.— Be, Fisi, ndoro ro roho,* _ hiri [tsiri ?] na 
(them) outside. Well, Hyena 2 this 
utsiku, “ Ghui-i, ghui-i,” rinarira, nakudza vho 
at night, (cry of hyena) he cried, and came there 
misozani, nakuinjicira kuigogoda yo misoza. 


to the (place of) the bones, and began to gnaw them those bones. 


Yuya mtu mche yumo- ndani ya nyumba, wamba, 
That woman an there inside of house, she said, 


Lit. “until”, but used as a mere connective. 

2 i.e. from where she was within the house. . 

® Probably vh stands for the sound written by W. E. Taylor as hv. (See the 
Introduction to his Giryama Vocabulary.) But it seems to represent the bilabial 
fricative. 

* I do not know what to make of this. Literally, it is: it is that (one) (fist is here, 
as in some other languages of the 5th or Li-class, and has the demonstratives rino, ro, 
rira) that (one) (who is) breath—or spirit. The Swahili equivalent given by the 
writer is ni kiroho hicho “ it is a little spirit, that”. I am not certain that roho is 


ever used in the sense of a revenant (mzuka), but the hyena certainly has an uncanny 
reputation among the Wanyika. 
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“Yani ye aryaye msoza wangu vho?1” Ro fisi 
“Who is he who eats bone my there?” That hyena 
rinagomba, ‘‘ Ndimi-e,’— wamba mtu mche, “ Umlongo, somo, 

he said, “It?s me-e-e!”— said the woman, “ Lrar, friend, 

undanirivha msoza wangu. Kumanya, msoza@ uno 


you shall pay me (for) my bone. Don’t youknow, bone this 


ulaa kwa_ Sa, naye Sa, warya mikunde  yangu; 
comes from Sa, andhe_ Sa, ate beans my ; 


nakumuhega nakumugwira. U_ mulongo, nirivha 
and I trapped him _— and caught him. You (are a) lar,2 payme 
msoza wangu fisi.” Ndivho fisi waamba, ‘ Wala 

my bone, hyena.” And then (the) hyena said, “ And-not 


kavina utu, watsa.” §$Nakung’ola dzinore nakumvha 
there is not (a) thing, friend.” And he pulled-out his tooth and gave her 


yuya mche gungu. Hiye nakwenda vyakwe. Yuya 
that widow woman. She and went __ her (ways). That 


mchetu na njira, nakwenda ona atu 
woman of ours with road, and she went (and) saw _—people 


anarina njuchi na vigongo, waamba 

taking-out (scraping out?) honey with little sticks, _—_ she sand, 
“Ono baba muhendani ho?” 

“ Those fathers (= You, my fathers) what are you doing there?” 

O amba “ Hunarina njuchi”, yee nakwamba, “I-i, 

Those said “ Weare taking-out honey’. she said “I !(interj.) 

heka mnarina na vigongo? § Whalani, onobaba, dzino 

why do you take-out with sticks? Take, fathers, tooth 

tsiri mrinire.”’ Ara atu nakuwhala ira dzino, 

this, that you may take-out.” Those men took that tooth 
na kurinira na gobo nakurivunza. Ye 

and took out honey (with it), and—snap! —they broke tt. She, 

mchetu nakwamba, “A-a-a-a- mdzirivunza dzino rangu ! 
woman of ours said, “A!— you have broken my tooth! 


1 Locative particle, Swahili -po. Duruma, like Giryama, substitutes the bilabial 
fricative for p; cf. in next line, unandirivha for Swahili utanilipa. 
2 “You have cheated me.” 
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mndanirivha.” O amba, “ Ela vyo kudzihuvha 

you shall pay me.” They said, “ Well ! did you not give us 

mwenye?” Ye waamba, “A-a- ono baba, vyo mnamanya, 
yourself?” She said, “A! fathers, that (do) you know, 

dzino rino ko rilaako ? Dzino rino  nahewa ni 
tooth this where it comes from? Tooth that I was gwen it-s 
fisi, na fisi rarya  msoza wangu, msoza 

Hyena, and Hyena ate bone my, bone 
ulaa kwa Sa, Sa warya mikunde _ yangu, 

it comes from (place) of Sa, Sa ate beans my, 
nakumhega, nakumgwira. M walongo ono__ baba, 
and I trapped him, and I caught him. You (are) liars, those fathers, 

mndanirivha dzino rangu.” Ara atu. nakuwhala 
you shall pay me (for) my tooth.” Those men _ and they took 
nyuchi nakumbumira ngabeni __nakumvha. Hiye 


honey and poured for her. into (a) gourd and gave her. She 
nakwenda vyakwe. 
went her (ways). 
Haya, ‘ndie — nakwenda ona thisichi, nakuwhala 
Well, «ts she (who) went (and) saw a stump, and she took 
yiya ngabe ya nyuchi nakuchihangika vho dzulu ya_ chisichi,. 
that gourd of honey and hung it up there on-top of the stump, 
nakwinjira kuchisukasuka, ylya 
and began (lit. “ entered”) to shake it backwards and forwards, that 


ngabe nakudzagwa, nyuchi nakumwayika. 
gourd _ fell down, honey tt was spilt. 


Mtumche waamba, ‘“ Aah! U mulongo, chisichi, 
The woman, said, “Ah! You have cheated me, stump, 
undanirivha nyuchi yangu. Nyuchi ylyi nahewa 


you shall pay me (for) my honey. Honey this I was given 


ni Arina, na Arina avunza dzino rangu, 
by the honey-gatherers, and the honey-gatherers broke my tooth, 


na dzino nahewa ni Fisi . 


and the tooth I was given by the Hyena . . . (as before). 
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U mulongo kare we chisichi, undanirvha 
You have cheated me utterly you stump, you shall pay me 


nyuchi yangu.” Nakuwhala cho chisichi, 

honey my.” And she took ‘that stump, 
nakuchisukasuka, nakuching’ola nakuchibandika 

and shook it backwards and forwards, and pulled it up and hoisted it 


chituroni ; hiye nakwenda nacho. Nakwenda 
on (her) shoulder; — she went with it. And she went (and) 


ona atu anajita pombe na kanza, 
saw people 1 cooking beer with dry palm-leaves, 
nakwauza, “ Kaaka, ono mame, muhendani 
and she asked them,’ “ % those mothers, what are you doing 
vhano?” OO aamba, “ hunajita pombe.” Ye wamba, 
there?” They said, “Weare cooking beer.” She said, 
‘* T-i, whalani hebu luno —lukuni, mjitire 
at take, please, this _— log that you may cook 
yo pombe yenu. A-a!” Ara atu 
(with it) that beer of yours. Take hold!” Those people 
naku whala = dza-to, “nakujitira pombe yao ye yu 
“took (hold) withawill, and they cooked their beer, she, she (is) 
vhavha. 
there (= while she was standing by). 
Hatta kudzamala 0 ajiti pombe, ye nakuuka 
So (when) they had finished, those krewers (of) beer, she rose up, 


nakwamba, “Haya, nipéni lo lukuni lwangu.” O aamba, 
and said, “Come, give-me that log my.” Those they sard, 
“Ah! ela __vino kudzihuvha mwenye lo lukuni? 
“Ah! surely thus you did not gwe us yourself that log 2 


Hudzikuvoya we sino ?” Ye nakwamba, “Ah! 

Did we ask you, you, we?” She said, “AhL 

m walango, ni hatta ? mnirivhe lukuni lwangu. 
you have cheated, it is necessary that you pay me (for) my log. 


1 Women, this time. 
2 Seems here to be used as equivalent to Swahili sharuti ‘‘ a (necessary) condition ”’. 
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Lukuni lo mwamba _lulaavhevhi ? Lulaa kwa_ chisichi; 
That log yousay itcomes whence? It comes from the stump ; 


chisichi alimwaya! nyuchiyangu, yonyuchi  ilaa kwa 
the stump, he spilt my honey, that honey it comes from the 


arina ; nao arina awhala dzinorangu, na dzino 
honey-gatherers, and they took my tooth, and _ the tooth 


rilaa kwa fisi; na fisi Wwarya msozawangu, na 
comes from the Hyena; and the Hyena — ate my bone, and 


msoza ulaa kwa Sa, na Sa warya mikunde yangu, 
the bone it comes from Sa, and Sa ate —- my bean-planis, 


nakumuhega nakumugwira. M walongo mwi, 
and I trapped him, andI caught hm. You havecheated, you, 
ni hatta monirvhe chisichi changu,” Ara enye pombe 
it 1s necessary that you pay me for mylog.” Those owners (of) beer 
nakuwhala chiloo nakumvha. ~~ Hiye nakwenda 
took a fishing-hook and gave her. She went 
njakwe. 
her (ways). 
Ye  wenda tu, ndiyo kaziye. 


She went only, that is her work (= what she did). 


Nakwenda ona atu anavua samaki na nguo, 


And she went and saw ‘people catching _fish with cloth, 


wamba, “Je! je! je! Ono baba ndo mhendavyo ? 


she saad, “* Tunter). | You, fathers whatisit you are doing ? 
mnavua samaki na nguo! Whalani_ chiloo hichino 
You are taking fish with cloth! Take hook this 
mvuire.”’ Ara ayuvi nakuwhala chira chiloo, 
that you may fish (with rt). Those fishers took that hook, 
nakuvurira hatta nakutimiza samaki anji sana; 
and fished with it till they had got-together fish many very; 
chira chiloo nangakutoka; ye wamba, “Ono baba, m 
that hook it got broken; she said, “You fathers you 
walongo mndanirivha —chiloo changu.”” Oamba, ‘“ Mamee, 


are cheats, you shall pay me my hook.” They said, “‘ Mother, 


1 Not chilimwaya, because the stump is here thought of as a person. 
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vyokudzihuvha ~mwenye?” Wamba, “Ka, ka, vyo mnamanya 
, did you not give us yourself?” She said,  “‘[interj.] do you know 
chiloo ko chilaako ? Chiloo hicho nachihewa ni ajita pombe, 
hook whereitcomesfrom? That hook Iwas given by the brewers, 


na ajita pombe awhala lukuni lwangu . . . M walongo, 
and the brewers __ took my log, etc. . . . You are cheats, 
ono baba, ni hatta munihivhe chiloo changu.” 
you fathers, its necessary that you pay me (for) my hook.” 
Ara atu kudza ona vira aamba, “Ah! 
Those people cametosee those (things), they said, “Ah! 
mtumche yuyu yulaa kure ti,” nakuwhala samaki 
woman this  comes-from farindeed,” and took a fish 
nakumvha. 
and gave her. 
Be, ye mwee yunaidimika ko kutono, 


Well, he, a kite could not control his longing (2) 


nakumuona nayo  nakudza muvhoka ye  wmcehetu 
when he sawher withit, andhecame tosnatch-from her our woman 


samaki muo mkononi. Ye mcehetu waamba, 


the fish there — 1m (her) hand. She, the woman, said, 


““Ka!ka!ka! Mwee, hebu ima, lola we! undanivha 
“Ka!ka\ka! Kite, please stop, look you! you shall pay me (for) 


samaki wangu. Samaki yuyu namuhewa ni avuvi, 
my fish. This fish I was given it by _ the fishers, 
nao avuvl awhala chiloo changu . . . U mulongo, 
and they, _ the fishers, took my hook, etc. . . . Youareacheat 
mwvee, undanirivha samaki wangu.” Yuya mwee kudzasikira 
kite, you shall pay me my fish.” That kite when he heard 
vira nakwaangalala, wamba, “Mtumche yuyu 
those (words), was astonished, he said, “ Woman this 
yulaa kure,” nakuwhala lunyoga, nakumtsukurira, 


comes-from far,’ and hetook a feather and pulled (it) out for her 


nakumvha. Hiye  nakwenda vyakwe, kaima 
and gave her. She went her (ways), she did not stop 
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achimala kuhewa. Nakwenda ona atu 
when she finished being given. She went and (saw) people 


anatsonga maano kaana nyoga zakuocherera, 
cutting arrows, they had not feathers to feather (them with), 

nakwamba, ‘‘ Ono baba, mricha kuwhala _hilano- 
and said, ‘“‘ You fathers, do you leave (refuse) to take this 

lunyoga mkaocherera mivwi yenu ikakala mtana ?” 


feather and feather yourarrows (sothat)theyare good (?)?” 


Ara atsongi a =maano- nakuwhala lula  lunyoga, 


Those makers of arrows took that feather 
nakuocherera maano gao hatta kumala go. Ko 
and feathered their arrows until they had finished entirely. When. 

kudamala Vivi nakulaa ye mtu mche nakwamba, 
they had finished these (things) rosewp, she, the woman, and said, 
“Ka! nahenza lunyoga lwangu.” O nakwamba, “ Ela, 
“Ka! I want my feather.” They said “ Why ! 
mame, kudzihuvha mwenye ? ” Ye mchetu) waamba, 


mother, did you not give us (it) yourself?” She_our woman, — said 


“Lunyoga lulu _lulaa kwa mwee, mwee wawhala. 
“ This feather comes from  thekite, the kite took 

samaki wangu, samaki yualaa kwa a¥uvEs. os". 

my fish, the fish comes from the fishers, etc. 

M walongo, ono baba, mundanirivha = lunyoga lwangu.”’ 


You are cheats, my fathers, you shall pay me for my feather.” 


Ara atsonga a maano nakumvha muvwi. Hiye nakugwira 
Those makers of arrows gave her anarrow. She _ seized 


njira kwenda vyakwe, be, kaima kahiri 
the road to go her (ways), well—she did not stop again. 
achiisha hewa. 


(after) she had finished _ being given. 


Nakwenda ona atu anainza na vigongo, waamba, 
She went (on and) saw men hunting with sticks, she said, 


“Ono baba, ela tsi uzuzu 00 muhendao, 
“My fathers, surely, is it not foolishness this which you do, 
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mnainza na vigongo? Whalani muvwi hinyuno  mkainzira.” 

hunting with sticks? Take arrow this and hunt withit.” 
Ara atu kudzasikira —_=svira, nakwenda — whala 
Those men when they heard those (things) went and took 


ura muvwi nakufumagira nyama, yuya nyama 
that arrow and shot ananmal, andthat animal 
nakuuvunza. Ye mtu mche yu vhavho kauka 
broke 1t. She, thewoman was there, she did not go away 
akisha toa kituche. Waamba, “Ono 
when she had finished handing over her thing.  Shesaid, “ You 
baba, mundanivha muvwi wangu.” O aamba, “ Ela, 
fathers, you shall pay me for my arrow.” They said, “ Why! 
mame, kudzihuvha mwenye?” Ye wamba, “Ela vyo 
mother—did you not ge us yourself?” She said, “But so 
mnamanya muvwi uno ko ulaako ? Muvwi_ hinyu 
do you know this arrow where it come from ? This arrow 
ulaa kwa  atsonga maano, na atsongamaano  awhala 


comes from the arrow-makers, and the arrow-makers took 


lunyoga lwangu . . . M walongo alinza, mundanirivha 
my feather, etc... . Youare cheats, hunters, you shall pay me 
muvwi wangu.” Ara _— ajlinza  nakuwhala pishi ya 
formy arrow.’ Those hunters took a measure of 
muhama na kumvha. Hiye  nakwendavyakwe.  Hiye, 


Kafir-corn and gave her. She ~ - went her (ways). She, 


hiye, hatta -kufika njirani, nakuona —_ tsongo 
she (went on) toll she came tothe road, and saw birds 
anarya punga za mwamba-nyama, ye waamba, “ Mwi 
eating blossoms of [name of a tree], she said, “ You 
tsongo muryani vho? mnaricha kudzawhala 


birds what are you eating thus? you leave to take (do not take) 


hinyu muhama mkarya mwi, onikurya  punga= za 
this mallet and you eat, you, itiseating flowers of 
mwamba-nyama tu.” O tsongo Osl dzaarivyo 


mwamba-nyama only.” Those birds all, like that, 
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na “ Duladula ” mo muhamani,  nakuurya 
with a rush [duladula onomatop.?] into  thecorn, and they ate it 


Osi hatta go nakumala. Yuya mchetu 
all, to the uttermost (grain) — and fimshed. That our woman 
nakwamba “Mwalongo mwi, mundanirivha muhama wangu 
said, “ You are cheats; you, you shall pay me my Kafir-corn, 
kamuonavyo uuo muhama kwamba _ ulaa kure vyo ? 
do you not see this corn that it comes from far indeed 2 
Muhama uu ulaa kwa ainza, nao ainza 


This Kafir-corn comes from the hunters, and they, the hunters, 


_avunza muvwi wangu.... Mundanirivha muhama wangu.” 
broke my arrow, etc.... You shall pay me for my Kafir-corn.” 
Ara tsongo nakwamba, “Kumbe  yuno mtu mche 

Those birds said, “© Indeed, this woman 


yulaa = =kure!” Be,  nakumtsukurira.. mkungu wa izu 
comes from far!” Well, ‘they plucked for her a bunch of bananas 


nakumbandika chituroni. Hiye nakwenda vyakwe. 
and hoisted it up on her shoulder.. She went her (ways). 


Kakahala ye cho hahewacho. 
She did not refuse, she, (anything) which she was given. 
Nakwenda tekeza Poho anarya tumba ya 
And she went and found bats~ _— eating the heart ofa 


muhumba, waamba, “Ka! ka! ka! poho mryani 
banana-tree, she said, “Ka! ka! ka! bats, what are you eating 


~ vyo ? Kauriwa uo. Mnaricha kuwhala _hiri izu 
like that ¢ It is not eaten, that. You do not take these bananas 


mkarya. Whalani _hiri murye.” Nakwaavha. 
and eat them. Take this that you may eat.” And she gave them. 


Ara poho_- nakurya hatta kumala go. Yuya. 
Those bats ate till they — had finished utterly. That 


mchetu nakwamba ara poho = dza viratu 
our woman told those bats lke _ those (things which) 


waamba ara anjine mbere. Ara poho nakumtsukurira 
she told those others before. Those bats bought out for her 
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ndewa yang’ombe nakumvha. Yuya mchetu nakutala, 
[a fat ox] and gave her. That our woman said, 
“Nenda lamusa msenangu wafwererwa.” Na vivyo 
“Igo togreet my friend who has lost a relative.” And indeed 
kadzangwe kureherwa habari, ila ye  kumanya 
. she had not yet been brought the news, but — she knew 
kare kwamba msenawe yufwererwa, na mtu yiye 


longago that her friend had lost a relative, and that person 


wazikwa vhatu vya  siku. Hatta yunafika  —_—-vivi 
was buried  macertan place. Andwhen  shearrived _ there, 


atu anahenda wari wa mahanga, 
the people were making (1.e. cooking) rice for the funeral ( feast), 
na mboga ni mainzi, ye waamba, * T-i4!— 
and (ther) relish was flies, she said,  “‘ [anter.] (so) 
uyo ndo mbogazenu? Whalani siyu ng’ombe  muhendere 
that is your relish 2 Take this ox that you may 
wari.” 


cook wt with rice.” 


[She sat down with them, and the feast took its course. The ox having 
been cooked and eaten, | 


Ye  nakuuka dza endaye dzalani, 
She roseup lkeone who goes apart [lit. to the ash-heap} 


nakwenda hega _ sikiro vho wmbirani dza ariraye, 
and went to set (her) ear there atthe grave like (one) who weeps, 


wamba,  Mundanirivha ng’ombe wangu.” Ara atu 
she said, “ You shall pay me for my ox.” Those people 
nakumvha pishi ya podzo. Hiye nakwenda 


gave her ameasure of podzo (a kind of bean). She went 


vyakwe. Nakwenda oona chisichi chinjine, nakwinjira 
her (ways). She went (till she) found another stump, — and began 


kuchisukasuka, tembe mweng’enga ya  podzo_ nakupotoka 
to shake tt, bean one of the podzo dropped 


mo ndani. Be, ye nakuuka kwenda kwa moho, 
inside. Well, she roseup  togo to (the place of) the fire, 
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nakumwamba moho, “ Mtu mimi nakuhenza 
and she said to the _fire, “A person | I desire (of) you 

usena, kiisha unavize 
friendship ; afterwards, that you may help me 

(after we have made friendship) 

kondo yangu, mimi na chisichi.” Moho 
(in) my war, (of) me and the stump.” And the fire 
nakumuuza, * Unani na chisichi ? ” Waamba, 


asked her, “ What have you with the stump?” She said, 

“ Kachenzi kunirivha podzo yangu.” Achiuzwa ni moho, 

“ It does not want to pay me for my podzo.” She was asked by the fire: 
“ Nyingavhi ? ” Wamba, “ tembe mweng’enga.” Moho 


“How much?” —- She said, “ One bean.” The fire 


nakumwamba yuya mtu mche, “Una vilalu. Vhauke.” 
said to that woman, “ Youare-mad. Be off.” 


Hiye, nakwenda kwa = madzi, nakumwamba madzi, 
She, she went tothe water, and said to the _—-water, 


* Mtu = mimi nakuhenza usena, 
“I am @ person who desires friendship (with you), 
kiisha unavize kondo ——yangu, mimi na moho.” 
that then you may help me in my — quarrel with the fire.” 
Madzi nakumuuza, “Una kondo yani we 
And the water asked her, “‘ You have quarrel what sort, you 


na moho ?'” Wamba, ** namwamba moho whende 
and the fire?” She said, “TI told the fire to go and 


ukachoche cchisichi, na chisichi chawhala podzo yangu.” 
burn the stump, and _ the stump took my podzo.” 

Madzi nakumuuza, ** Podzo nyingavhi ? ” Wamba, 
The water asked her, “ How much podzo ?” She said, 
“ni mweng’enga tu.” Madzi nakumwamba, “ Vhauke, una 
“at is only one bean.” The water said to her, “ Be off, you 
vitswa, koma huko.” Hiye nakwenda vyakwe, nakwenda 
aremad, __ stop there.” She went her ways, and went 
kwa nzovu, -nakumwamba, “ Nzovu, nahenza 


to the elephant and said to him, “ Elephant, I wish 
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whende ukagamwe madzi.” Nzovu nakumuuaza, 
, you would go and drink the water.” The elephant asked her, 


** Gadzikuhendadze 2 ”’ Ye waamba dza viratu 
“ What has it done to you?” She said like _ those (things which) 


waamba kwa anjine.  Nzovu waamba, ** T-i, 
shehad said to  theothers. The elephant said, ae | 


vhauke, una vitswa_ tiwe.” 
be off, you aremad (?).” 
Hiye nakwenda kwa mkowa, nakumwamba mkowa, 
She went to a rope, and she said to the rope, 


“Nahenza owhende ukamfunge  nzovu,” nakuuzwa 
-“Tuish youwouldgo andtie _ the elephant,” and she was asked 


ni mkowa, “Che! ye nzovu yudzikuhendadze ? ” 

by the rope, “[interj.] he, the elephant, what has he done to you ?” 
naye wamba dza viratu waamba kwa ara _  anjine 

and she — said the sameas_ she said to _ those others 

mbere. Ula mkowa nakumwamba, ‘“Mtumche uwe 

before. That rope savd to her, “Woman ~—- you 

kuna akili _halisi. Ah! tsindakwenda mino.” 
you have not sense atall. Ah! I will not go, ta: 


Mtumche hiye nakugwira njira nakwenda kwa _ panya, 
The woman she seized the rope and went to a rat, 


nakumwamba _sppanya, “ Hinde, ukarye 
and she said to therat, ‘“Letusgo, that you may eat (gnaw) 


mkowa.” Panya nakumuuza, “Kwadze?  udzikuhendadze ?”’ 
the rope.” Therat asked her, “Why? what has he done to you ?”’ 


nakwamba, ‘“‘Namwamba mkowa hinde ukamfunge 
and she said, “TI said to the rope, letusgo that you may tie 


nzovu naye wakahala kwenda.” Mtu mche 
the elephant, and he refused to go.” And the woman 


nakumwamba habari zosi dza viratu kare. 
told him the matters all lke those (things) long ago. 


Panya nakumwamba, “U mpuzi kamwe. Vhauke.”’ 
The rat saidtoher, “ You (are) a fool, entirely. Be off.” 
2 
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Ye nakwenda kwa Paka, nakumwamba _paka, “ Hinde 
She went to thecat andsaidtothe cat, “Let us go 
ukamrye panya. ” Paka nakumuuza, ‘‘ Kwadze ? 
that you may eat the rat.” The cat asked her, “ Why 2 
yudzikuhendadze ? ” Ye nakwamba, “ Namwamba whende 
what has he done to you?” She said “T told him to go 
ukaurye mkowa naye wakahala.’ Nakumwamba habari 
and gnaw the rope, and he refused.” And she told him the whole 
zosi dza viratu anjine. Be, ye paka yunahenza 


story, as (she had told) the others. Well, he thecat wished 


kusikiratu  vharivho panya. Nakwenda mgwavukira panya 
to hear only  wherers the rat. And he went to spring at the rat 


nakumkosa. Yuya panya nakutina, nakwenda  vharivho 
and missed him. That — rat leapt and went where was 
mkowa. Mkowa kudzaona panya nakwamba “ yunadza 
the rope. The rope, when he'saw the rat savd “* he is coming 
nirya” nakutina ura mkowa nakwenda  gwa vharivho 
toeat me” and leapt; that rope went _—to fall where was 
nzovu. Naye nzovu nakutina nakugwerera  madzini. 
the elephant. And he leapt - and fell into the water. 
Madzi kudzamuona nago nakuburuka, nakugwa 
The water, whenitsawhim, — tt also leapt and fell 
mohoni. Moho kudzaona madzi, moho nakwamba, 
on the fire. The fire, when it saw the water, at sard, 
“ ganadza hufisa,’ | nakuburuka omoho nakugwa 


“atrs coming to killus,’  anditleapt, that fire and fell 


vhenye chisichi nakuchiocha chosi pia 
at the place of the stump and burnt it up all utterly 
hatta sire. Yiya tembe mweng’enga ya  podzo 
till there was nothing left. That one bean of —_ podzo 
nakupotoka si ; yuya mtumche — gungu nakuitsola 
dropped to the ground; that widow woman picked it up 


1 i.e. only waited to hear where the rat was to be found. 
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nakuibuma kavhuni mwakwe, nakugwira njira’ “‘kwenda 
and put it = intoher _ basket, and took the road to go 


vyakwe. Ngano ikoma. Yangu ni tsazi ya — Nyaa. 
her ways. The story stops. Mine is the egg of the ostrich.) 


The concluding formula may possibly be equivalent to “I have 
gained the prize for story-telling”. It occurs, with a difference, at 
the end of a Giryama tale published by Taylor (Vocabulary, p. 271) : 
Mwehu nyumbani muna tsazi ya nyaa, which is translated.“ On our 
house is an ostrich-egg calabash [a charm to avert evil consequences 
from the telling of the tale ?]”. Another form comes at the end of 
a story dictated to meat Kaloleniin 1911: “ Mwehu nyumbani muna 
tsazt ya mungolo, ukiguta inaririra nde! nde! nde!” Tsaxn ya 
mungolo is explained as “a glass bottle’, and the rest of the sentence 
means “if you strike it, it rings nde! nde! nde Compare the 
apparently meaningless jingles which sometimes finish off European 
fairy-tales—or the Jamaica ‘“‘ Jack Mantora, me no choose any ”.2 

In the article which has already been more than once referred to, 
several European and North African variants of this “ Exchange ” 
story were enumerated. (“L’Enfant” and ‘Le Chacal.” from 
M. René Basset’s Kabyle collection, “Il Cece” and “ La Tosetta ” 
(Tuscan), “ Turlendu” (South of France), “ Teunisje” (Dutch), 
besides the Sicilian one already mentioned.) No attempt was then 
made to decide whether this particular theme had spread from Africa 
to Europe or from Europe to Africa ; but the possibility now suggests 
itself that it may have originated in the Mediterranean region and 
was thence passed on in both directions northward and southward, 
A possible link between the two spheres js found in a story given by 
Dr. Leonhard Schultze, “ Die beiden Briider die Kalber ins Feld 
jagen.” The boys found a “‘ goas”’-plant and gathered it, soon after 
meeting a woman who took the plant and gave them an awl. They 
then came upon a man trying to extract a thorn from his foot, and 
gave him the awl, in return for which he gave them a walking-stick. 
Next, they found some boys getting honey out of a hollow tree by 
means of a stone, and offered them the stick, receiving some honey as 
payment, which, later on, they gave to some guinea-fowl who were 
eating wild bulbs. The guinea-fowl gave them some feathers; and 


1 Some notes on the characteristic features of the Duruma language, based on this 
text, will, it is hoped, appear in a future issue. 

2 W. Jekyll, Jamaican Song and Story (Folk-lore Society, 1904). 

3 Aus Namaland und Kalahari, p. 415. 
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their next encounter was with some boys who were making arrows 
and “ feathering” them with the hair of sheep. These, on receiving 
the guinea-fowl’s feathers, gave them some milk. They gave this milk 
to a dog whom they found eating dirt, but got nothing in return— 
and so the story ends. (The Herero version ends in the same way, 
with a dog who drinks the milk and runs away.) 

I may mention, in passing, a Berber tale of the Jerboa and the 
Wagtail, heard from Mr. P. H. Hasluck, which contains a very similar 
series of exchanges. Hausa folk-lore has at least two versions, “ The 
Spider passes on a debt” and ‘“‘ The Lucky Youngest Son”’,? which 
may be derived from a Hamitic source; and the Ikom people of 
Southern Nigeria employ the motif in a somewhat novel (and grue- 
some) connexion, in order to explain the unpleasant smell of the 
he-goat. But this, not being Bantu, may be passed over here. 

I should be inclined to think that the theme of the “ Exchanges ”’, 
having been introduced from the north—carried, no doubt, by the 
Hottentots in their southern migrations—was. adopted, with local 
variations, by various Bantu and non-Bantu peoples. This would 
explain the frequent appearance of the Hare as the principal character 
—and the substitution of the Spider in West Africa. The guinea- 
fowl and their feathers figure in so many versions that they quite 
probably belong to the original tale. It would be easy to fill many 
pages with a discussion of the numerous interesting points which emerge 
on consideration of this story. I must content myself here with a list 
of the Bantu versions known to me, indicating in each case the hero 
or heroine—that is, the person who effects the exchanges :— 


Zulu . Part of the tale of Hlakanyana 

(Callaway) : : .  Hlakanyana. 
Xosa.. . Part of the tale of Hlakanyana 

(McCall Theal) . p 
Herero . . The Unreasonable Child (Bleek) A Little Girl. 
Subiya . . The Crowned Crane and the 

Hare (Jacottet) F . The Hare. 
Nyanja . .  (Folk-lore, 1904) 3 


3 ‘ . The Man who lived by Oven 
reaching Others (Folk-lore, 
VO La) a A Man. 
Sukuma . . The Exchanges on in 
Oriental Seminary, 1898) . A Youth. 


1 Tremearne, Hausa Superstitions and Customs. — 
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Bena Kanioka. La Vieille (De Clercq) . . An Old Woman. 
Luyi . . The Boy and the Cock 
Ve (Jacottet) , : A Boy. 
lla. , . “How Hare made a Fool of 

Himself’ (Smith & Dale, 

n, 392) . ‘ ‘ . The Hare. 
Duruma .  Mche Gungu (MS.). ; . <A Widow. 
Ronga . . The Hare’s Hoe (Junod) . The Hare. 
Tonga . . My Berries (Torrend) is 
Sechwana . The Duiker and the Haralexs 

Rhinoceros (Norton) . The Rhino. 
Ganda . . How the Hare traded with 

a Bag of Corn (Mrs. 

Baskerville) . : . The Hare. 


Probably some of the readers of Bantu Studies can add to this 
list. The other types of randonnée (of which we have examples, to go 
no further, in Jacottet’s ‘“ Raseretsana”’* and a Hare story from 
Tete recorded by Father Von der Mohl) are well worth study, and 
I hope to return to these on a future occasion. 

Since the above was written I have received from Mr. C. M. Doke 
an unpublished Lamba tale, entitled Icisimikisyo Ica Mwanice, of 
which he has kindly allowed me to make use. In this a boy kills a 
mouse, which is taken and eaten by his father; the father gives him 
a head-dress (ingala) ; he allows a blacksmith to try it on, and it is 
blown into the forge-fire and burnt. The blacksmith gives him an 
axe; the Woodpecker, who is cutting out honey with his beak, asks 
him for the loan of his axe, and, losing the head down a hollow tree, 
gives him two bark-dishes (¢mikwa) of honey. He next finds some 
women reaping corn (masaka), who (without any preliminary request) 
eat up his honey when he is not looking, and afterwards give him a 
basket of corn as compensation. ‘So he tied it up and arose and 
went. When he had gone some distance, he came upon countless 
guinea-fowl. They said: ‘Mate, what is that you are carrying ?’ 
He said: ‘Corn.’ They said: ‘Give me some!’ He said: ‘ Take 
it!’ Then all the guinea-fowl gathered and grabbed the whole bag 
of corn. He sat and said: ‘So you’ve eaten my corn, my corn that 
came from the women, the women when they ate my honey, my honey 

1 The King of the Snakes and other Folk-lore Stories from Uganda. London 


(Sheldon Press), 1922. 
2 Treasury of Basuto-lore, p. 276. 
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that.came from:Mr. Woodpecker, Mr. Woodpecker when he lost my 
axe, my axe that came from Mr. Blacksmith, Mr. Blacksmith when 
he burnt my head-dress, my head-dress that came from my father, 
my father when he ate my mouse, my mouse that I killed in the 
trap, the trap that I set myself; I am burnt, I am cracked up, give 
to me!’ Alas! All the guinea-fowl scattered in haste, and he did 
not see where they went. And off he went back to the village.” 

The conclusion reminds us of the Nyanja variant, where the frogs 
leap into the water and scatter, making no attempt at a return. But 
it is more clearly stated, and the whole series, though shorter than in 
most other versions, is singularly coherent. It will be remarked 
that the guinea-fowl play a part somewhat different from what we 
find in other cases. The concluding formula (in the original: Na pya, 
na lalaika, mpeleni !) is also worth noting. 

The Ganda variant supplies a motive for the exchanges not hitherto 
met with ; it is also remarkable for a new and pleasing turn given to 
the well-known theme of the Hare and the Elephant cultivating in 
common. ._ 


OLD-TIME CHANTS OF THE MPUMUZA CHIEFS 


By Percivat R. Kirpy, M.A., A.R.C.M., Professor of Music, 
University of the Witwatersrand 


Ye these days of rapid change there is urgent need for all who are 

interested in the Bantu peoples to see to it that as much informa- 
tion as possible about their social life be collected before it is swallowed 
up in the vortex of civilization. This is particularly the case in regard to 
such songs as these peoples possess. For this reason, on hearing that. 
facilities could be provided for the hearing of several old tribal chants 
of the Mpumuza chiefs, I determined to record these in as systematic 
a manner as possible, and hoped that by so doing I might be able to 
throw some light upon the following points :— 


(1) Whether such songs had definite identity. 

(2) Whether any of these songs showed evidence of organized 
design. 
(3) What was the nature of the scales in which these songs were 
sung. ‘ 

(4) What harmonic or polyphonic resources, if any, were utilized 
by the singers. 

(5) What was the nature of the “times” in which these songs 
were sung. 


The recording took place in the Colonial Buildings, Pietermaritz- 
burg, Natal, on the afternoon of Friday, 12th December, 1922. Ten 
singers, five male and five female, had been brought into town from the 
Zwartkop Valley by Mr. Wheelwright, Chief Native Commissioner, 
at the request of my colleague, the Rev. A. T. Bryant. 

The singers walked in from the kraal in their usual nondescript 
costume, but before they would sing a note of these chants they 
insisted on “‘ dressing for the part’”’ in the garments of old. Their 
names and ages (estimated) were obtained by Father Bryant, together 
with certain other information regarding their movements about the 
country. It will be noticed that the average age of both men and 
women was high, a fact which had an important bearing both upon 
the rendering of the chants and upon the subsequent transcription 
of them. 
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Male Female 
Quntu, aged 50. Nomgidi, aged 60. 
- Ngini, » 45. Qikili, ae 
Ntyongo, ,, 65. Mangonyolo, ,, 60. 
Menyiwa, ,, 26. Mayizane, ca ee 
Magadaya, ,, 57. Ntshipila, pay 


None of the women had done any travelling, except in two cases, 
from their birthplace to Zwartkop, but all the men had moved about the 
country to some extent. However, both Father Bryant and Mr. Faye, 
of the Chief Native Commissioner’s office, assured me that these chants 
were the genuine article, and I have been unable to see any reason 
why their statement should be doubted. 

In all, four chants were recorded, Nos. 1 and 3 being taken twice. 
Owing to lack of time it was not possible to get the words on the spot, 
but those of three of the songs were collected later by Mr. Carl Faye, 
who furnished me with a translation. These materials have been 
worked on by my colleague, Mr. C. M. Doke, of the Department of 
Bantu Studies of the University of the Witwatersrand, and he has 
written out the poems in phonetic script, amended the translations 
with the help of Mr. F. Nxele (a Zulu), and added a free translation, 
which gives an excellent idea of their literary value. In addition, he has 
prepared a list of the phonetic symbols employed, which appears at 
the end of this study. 

Unfortunately, the sets of words do not tally in every instance 
with the records made ; two, however, are identical, these being the two 
which were recorded in duplicate. 

The conditions of recording were as follows: The machine used 
was a Standard Edison Phonograph, with a large conica! recording 
horn of sheet-iron, about 4 ft. 6 in. in length, and with a slight “ flare ” 
near the mouth, which was 20 inches, in diameter. The machine was 
isolated from vibration as well as circumstances would permit, and the 
horn was suspended by a cord connected with another cord which was 
attached to the walls of the room. The room itself was 10 feet long, 
6 feet wide, and 13 feet high, and there was little furniture in it. The 
horn was at first connected to the recording machine by a rubber 
tube 8-5 cm. in length, but this was found to be unsuitable, owing to 
the power of the singers in the small room, and a rubber tube 18-5 cm. 
long was substituted. The recording horn, it will be seen, was of 
unusual size, but one absolutely necessary for the recording of such 
a number of singers. Before the singing of each song was begun a 


, i eee? ee 
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pitchpipe, giving the note C 517-3 vibrations per second, was sounded 
in the recording horn for future reference as to pitch. 

In transcribing the songs, I had comparatively little mechanical 
assistance. A chromatic pitchpipe and a metronome were utilized 
for the solution of problems of pitch and time respectively, in the 
absence of “tonmesser” and “rhythmometer”. Naturally, it is 
quite impossible to represent accurately the true pitch of the sounds 
sung, so the system utilized has been the common one of giving the 
nearest sound in ordinary musical notation, and indicating by a + or 
a — whether the sound is slightly above or slightly below the note 
written. 

The principal difficulty encountered in transcribing the chants was 
in banishing from the mind all prejudices and remembrances of 
European musical methods and ideals, particularly in regard to matters 
of scale. 

Since the recording of the words was very indistinct, as was 
inevitable under the circumstances (the words of choruses being seldom 
heard clearly, even in concert halls), it was considered advisable to 
print the words and music separately. 


No. I 
a jeza jé! 
we ykonana jesijo w6 ! 
we nkonana jesijo jei! 
6a m:bizizwe lonke ! 
mana w6! 


SP eT 


Translation :— 

The soldiers come from far, 

O Leopard Cub ! 

. O Leopard Cub, I say! 

They call him all the country o’er. 
. Long life to thee ! 


oR 99 po 


PHONETIC TRANSCRIPTION 
No. I 
1. ajeza jé! = They (i.e. amaButho = soldiers) come from afar 
(jé = 16). [This refers to the return 
of warriors home again from a war, 
driving cattle which have beer 
seized. ] 
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2. we nkonana jesijo w6! = O leopard cub. 
[inkopana, a calf is only used of 
“cub” of a leopard, when the term 
is applied to a chief—jesijo = jeszlo. 
This is used in praise of the chief of 
the Amampumuza. | 


3. we nkxonana jesijo jei! = O leopard cub, I say! 
4. Bam:bizizwe lonke! = They (people) call him all the country 
over ! 
5. mana w6! = Long live! (lit. stand up !) 
a jeza je! 


(a) Second voice “ disappeared ”’. 
(6) Upper D distinctly heard ; but the beginning and the end of 
the note were indefinite. 


(c) The G- was unmistakable at this point, and the duplication 
of the lower male voice part by some of the women was also clear. 

(d) The voices at this point were almost invariably “ before the 
beat”. 

(e) In bars 3 and 6 the slanting lines indicate ‘“ portamenti’’, 
or gliding from note to note. 


The song was started by a woman (alternatively, on the duplicate 
record, by a woman and a man in octaves), who intoned a portion of the 
second “ phrase’ ; a man joined in, and then all the singers began the 
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_ first “ phrase ” quite decisively, the men singing in two parts, and the 
,.women an octave above the higher male voice part, with the exception 
of the passage in bars 3-4. 

The tune is of definite structure. It consists of two equal phrases 
in duple time, each containing four strong and four weak accents 
and commencing with an anacrusis. The two phrases balance perfectly, 
the whole forming a complete musical sentence. 

This sentence is repeated over and over again. The rhythm is 
strong, but not particularly complex, the strong accents being quite 
regular, but the time subdivisions do not always coincide with what is 
customary in European music; anticipation of the accent occurs 
occasionally. During the greater part of the record the time is constant, 
the “ beat ” recurring forty-six times per minute, but towards the end 
the time slackens somewhat. There is throughout a tendency for the 
women to anticipate the phrase beginnings, thus creating an effect of 
“imitation”. There seems little reason, however, to suppose that 
this was intentional. During the song the singers clapped their hands 
and stamped upon the floor, usually “‘ across the beat”, and at times 
the men struck their shields. Unfortunately, these sounds did not 
“come out” on the record. 

The melody, which is most prominently sung by the higher male 
voices, would appear to be based upon a scale or mode having the 
note G- as its keynote, the remaining notes used in the tune being the 
notes A and B above this. In addition an E- is touched by the singers 
at the end of their descending “ glissando”’ from the repetitions of 


the note A. 


The lower voices employ the notes E-, D, and the lower B to 
accompany the melody notes, B A, and G- respectively. The note 
which accompanies the note E- which the upper voices sing at the end 
of their glissandos cannot be distinguished. 


eo. SE 
a) Oe Se” ees) 
a ES 


The parts of the women may, in the opinion of the writer, be 
disregarded, as we have seen they are practically the same as those 
sung by the men, but an octave higher. Combining the notes sung by 
the two sets of male voices, we find that a definite scale is the result, 
which is obviously pentatonic in character. 
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5 _ 


This is the fourth form of pentatonic scale, according to the 
classification of Helmholtz. Of the harmonic intervals used, that which 
approaches most closely to those of the European system is that 
between the notes A and D, which appears to be a true fifth. 


These are all the “ chords” heard, except for the combination of 
three sounds in bar 3 of the transcription, which irresistibly suggests 
the tonality of G-, although the intonation of the triad could not be 
determined definitely owing to the rather tremulous singing of the 
old women. 


No. II 


dawusinike ! ne 
mana silo sakwithi ! 
cubuka jé, 
ulingisa mafu 
elwandke, 
wonecubukajo. 
m:¢ana 
asingent?°a, 
na wum:suthu, 
“na wum:swazi; 
thina si guku:ndi, 
12. thina mabutho! 


O09) oF Ss eke PS 


—_— — 
- © 


13. kube nga ngakucala, 

14. ku6be nga ngakucala, 

15. m:dana sijo senkost, 

16. awusinike ! 

17. wajecfelwa ngubant ? 

1S. yo... cqerped copter em cage! 
19. wajecfelwa ngubani ? 

20. wajecjelwa ngubani ? 


a 
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Translation :— 


. Send us to fight ! 

. Long may’st thou live, Leopard of Ours ! 
. O rouse thyself, afar, 

. As do the clouds 

. From out the sea, 

. When they ascend. ° 

. For on that day 

. Thy soldiers upward look, 

. And face the Sutu horde, 

10. And brave the Swazi might ; 

11. But we, we flank the Drakensberg, 
12. We soldiers of the King ! 

13. As ’twas when things began, 

14. As ’twas when things began, 

15. So on that day, O Leopard King, 
16. Send us to fight ! 

17. Who was it taught him thus, 

18. While he was far away ? 

19. Who wa; it taught hm thus ? 

20. Who taught him thus ? 


= 


eoeConrtnm OPP W DY 


PHONETIC TRANSCRIPTION 


No. II 
dawusinike ! = keep on giving us (a fight). 
[= dalusinike. ] 
mana silo sakwithi! = Long may thou live, leopard of ours ! 


cubuka jé = Bristle up, far off (jé = 1é). 
for cubuja je. ] 

ulingisa mafu = just as the clouds. 
[Seeing the clouds on the horizon of 
the sea, the Zulus say amafu a 
cu6uka elwandke, ie. the clouds 
bristle up (or rise up as a lion’s 
mane) out of the sea. ] 

elwandke = out of the sea [or ejwandke]. 

wonecubukajo = those which bristle up. 
[ = wona ecubukajo. ] 

m:¢ana = on the day. 
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18. 


19. 


20. 
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asingentd¢?a = they (= amaButho = soldiers) look upwards. 
[A v.l. is given: kawasingent??a, 
which would mean—they don’t look 
upwards. ] 
nawum:suthu = and to the Sutu [= naku... .]. 
nawum:swazi = and to the Swazi[ = naku... .]. 
thina si guku:ndi = as for us, we flank the Diiicnery. 
thina mabutho! = we soldiers ! 
kuBe nga nga kucala = as it was in the beginning ! 
kuBe nga nga kucala = as it was in the beginning ! 
m:dana sijo senkosi = on that day, Kingly Leopard. 
awusinike ! = just give to us [= akusinike]. 
wajecfelwa ygubani ? = By whom was he being told ? 
[or wajecfejwa. ] 
[Mr. Faye suggests that this means 
“Who told the hereditary chief how 
to exercise kingly attributes’, e.g. 
leading his armies to victory.] 
Gas Os 5 nO 5 . j@ = he (being) far away ! 
[e is here the participial form and 
means “he being ”’.] 
wajec Jelwa ngubani ? = By whom was he being told ? 
wajecfelwa ngubani ? = By whom was he being told 2 
No. III - 
is ei owe! ho: ...! 
2b. Cirtcavetacuts, O 3. 6 J6! 
3. o! vuma ndafa! 
4. gzijo ja! 
Gh. Oe eB « Ce! 
6. exja! wo! ho:...! 
7. gZijo ja! 
8. vuma ndafa! 
9. gijo ji! 
10. o! vuma ndafa! 
Translation :— 


1. Beware! Ah! Ah! 

2. While he was far away ! 
3. Oh sing, O company ! 
4. Fa la la la! 


i 


2. 
3. 


4. 
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CO OADM 


While he was far away ! 
. Beware! Ah! Ah! 

. Fa la la la! 

. Oh sing, O company ! 

. Fa la la la! 


10. Oh sing, O company ! 


PHONETIC TRANSCRIPTION 


e:ja! wo! ho:o: .. 


Coy a. 6 a be Ce 


No. III 
.! = Look out! Oh! Ah! 


[Exclamations of pride.] 


. . je! = he, he, he far away ! 


o! vuma ndafa! = Oh! sing, O company ! 


gzijo ja! [or gijo ji.] 


[Regarding vuma Bryant notes the 
following in his dictionary : “Sound, 
i.e. return or give forth a sound, as 
a musical instrument when played ; 
sing the low accompaniment, or 
second part in any song.” It should 
be noted that these words were 
chiefly sung by the women. ] 
{undafa is used of the whole com- 
pany travelling. Note.—undabe- 
zitha, praise name of a king, implies 
that the enemies, izitha, are always 
talking evil, indafa, concerning the 
king ; the king’s soldiers are called 
amabutho ka ndabezitha, or for 
short amafutho ka ndafba; hence a 
company of soldiers has come to be 
called undaba.] 

[It is noteworthy that in the phon- 
etics of spoken Zulu, 3 does not 
occur, except in the affricate com- 
bination 43, but it is commonly 
found in song, being used in 
phrases which are the equivalent of 
the “fa la la’s” of early English ~ 
song. | 
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5B. e...e...¢€... jé! = he, he, he far away ! 
6. e:ja! wo! ho: ...!= Look out! Oh! Ah! 
7. gijo ja! 

8. vuma ndaba! = Sing, O company ! 

9. gijo ji! 

10. o! vuma ndaba! = Oh! sing, O company ! 


vuma ndaba 


(@) © 
’ ica es a -  eeeeree 
a Ao a 


a 
ae Fg =z Bil > Ee Ga eae | 
as Es Ba Sel a ee a eee ee 
+ ; 
P (3 
} ce — F &. he 
Eye 2 Se |S ee RT Le BS Se ee) ey Eee 
a ae ae 23 AEE RE TES OSS DSS Se Se A SA OY SSS SS 
eS ae aS a Co EE 1 __~___t 
St = aren | 
7 a ETD 
i [see 
A See ee Nt 
Peet | a 
a eeeare oa! SS 
5 aS a — 
2 SS Sarees | Sees rea a aw eer weed cen ear ne 
ers | 
a a os! 
Se ee | 


The rhythmic scheme of this song is not so obvious as that of the 
first. It is started by a man, who intones half of the melody, the 
remainder joining in at (C) in the transcription. The structure is 
quite definite. There is a descending opening phrase, commencing with 
an anacrusis, which is answered by a phrase on one note. The 
accentuation is somewhat complex. The nearest approach to it is 
suggested by the barring indicated in the transcription, the beat 
recurring about forty-four times per minute. The tune is sung by the 
men, in unison at first, although later on one singer sings the first 
phrase an octave lower than his fellows. This, the main tune, is 
constant throughout, and is repeated over and over again. The 
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women’s parts are less disciplined ; they vary in number from one to 
at least three, though, as a rule, only one or two parts are heard 
simultaneously. These parts suggest improvization, and consist of 
repetitions of the words “o vuma ndafa” on a fairly definite 
musical figure, which, however, has some interesting variants, one of 
these being noted in the transcription. The women’s parts form, as 
it were, a kind of rhythmic and harmonic background to the melody 
of the men. The tonality is quite definite, the note Bé having the 
qualities of a keynote, and the suggestion of a triad on that note is 
at times very strong indeed. 

An examination of the tune sung by the men yields the following 
scale, 

+ 


SSS Sea— 


which js apparently, again, the fourth form of the Pentatonic scale. 
Now, it is obviously dangerous to generalize from one or two 
examples like these, but, nevertheless, the writer feels that some answer 
may be given to the questions raised at the commencement of this 
study. 
CoNCLUSIONS 


Chants of this nature would appear to possess a distinct 
individuality ; the two recordings of each being alike save in matters 
of detail, of which mention has been made. I hope, however, to check 
this statement by subsequent recordings. 

The tunes have a very definite, though very elementary design. 
They are not mere “ phrases”’, but distinct musical sentences. _ 

The scales are obviously pentatonic, and would appear to be one and 
the same, although a definite conclusion on this point could not be 
arrived at unless accurate measurements of the relative pitch of the 
notes were made. 

The chants gave evidence of the employment of rudimentary 
harmony, which apparently is the result of primitive polyphony. This 
conclusion was to be expected. Furthermore, such polyphony as is 
utilized would seem to be to a great extent the result of parallelism 
of parts within the limits of the scale employed. 

The “times ”’ in which the songs were sung were not particularly 
complex, that of the first chant being regular duple time, although 


that of the second alternated between duple and triple time. 
3 
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-I hope to analyse the remaining records at a later date, and also 
to secure others ; and to all who have assisted me in gathering these 
materials I would extend my heartiest thanks. 


EXPLANATION OF PHONETIC SYMBOLS EMPLOYED 


= fricative semi-vowel (usually written y). 
= velar nasal (usually written n before k and g). 
= palatal nasal (usually written ny). 
= implosive -b, a species of click (usually written b). 
: = syllabic m. 
= unvoiced lateral fricative (usually written hl). 
= voiced lateral fricative (usually written dhl). 
= unvoiced retroflex click (usually written q). 
= indicates glottal stop, and is used to distinguish the “ ejective” 
consonants, e.g. t¢? usually written hl or tl after n. 
cf = unvoiced palatal affricate (usually written tsh or ty), composed 
of palatal plosive ¢ and palatal fricative. f. 
h: = lengthened h. 
3% = the voiced form of the palatal fricative f. 


Compared to the chart of “cardinal vowels’? employed by the 
International Phonetic Association, the Zulu vowels are approximately 
as follows :— 


No. LiL i 
e 
€ 
4-5. a (nearer to Cardinal 5 than Cardinal 4). 
A) 
0 


8. wu 


In the cases of vowels 1, 2, 3, 6, 7, and 8 the Zulu equivalents are 
slightly lower in tongue position than the cardinal vowels. 


SOCIAL CONTROL AMONG THE LAMBAS 


By Ciement M. Dokg, M.A., 
Lecturer in Bantu Studies, University of the Witwatersrand, 
Johannesburg 


HE Lamba people of Northern Rhodesia, like most Central Bantu 
tribes, have two main controlling influences in their communal 
life. These we might term the legal control and the socio-moral 
control. In our own social life, speaking generally, we recognize two 
species of evil, sin and crime. Sin may be defined as a moral evil, 
not necessarily punishable by law, but recognized as breaking a 
moral code, and believed to be punishable by divine retribution ; 
a crime, on the other hand, may be described as a breaking of the 
criminal or civil law of the land, and is punishable by the executors 
of that law. For instance, we may describe fornication as a sin, 
adultery as a crime ; lying a sin, perjury a crime; whilst many evils, 
such as incest, murder, etc., may be regarded both as sins and crimes. 
Whilst this distinction is not scientifically exact, it will serve to explain, 
to a great extent, the distinction that is observed in the social control 
of the Lambas. This distinction is even more clear-cut and exacting 
when comparing or contrasting the “legal” and the “ socio-moral ” 
control as it works among these Central Bantu natives. The Lambas, 
for instance, have very definite laws, the breaking of which is followed 
by punishment in the form of sanctions imposed by the chief and 
people. On the other hand they have very strict taboos, the breaking 
of which is not punishable by the community, but which carry with 
them a “ curse” which automatically comes into operation upon the 
person unfortunate enough to break them. 

E. W. Smith has recorded this same distinction amongst the 
Ila‘ people, of the Lower Kafue, amongst whom a crime is termed 
buditagzi, and taboo is called tonda ; and he points out that the main 
difference between these two is that in committing a crime a man does 
something whereby he puts himself in the power of a fellow-man, 
who sees to his punishment ; whilst in breaking a taboo he puts himself 
in the power of the mysterious forces which everywhere prevail, and 
which at once react against him.! 


1 The Ila-speaking Peoples of Northern Rhodesia, by Edwin W. Smith and 
A. Murray Dale, vol. i, p. 347. 
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LEGAL ContTROL 


For minor offences, such as assault and theft, the aggrieved party 
usually seeks redress himself, more often seizing the property of the 
offender than punishing him in any physical way. But if the aggrieved 
party is unable to get redress for himself, he may call in the help of some 
powerful friends; and then, should his opponent resort to similar 
means to counteract his action, the affair may easily involve a whole 
village or even a whole clan. In the case of an argument upon which 
the contending parties are unable to reach agreement, it is a common 
occurrence for them voluntarily to submit the case to a chief or 
headman for his adjudication. 

Among the Lambas there exists a remarkable triangular system 
of procuring justice ; a system employed by a weaker man when trying 
to obtain justice from a stronger. Here is a case in point: A borrows 
B’s gun, and then refuses to hand it back. B fears A, and so he goes 
to the village of C, a powerful chief, and burns one of his grain-stores. 
C immediately has B arrested and brought to trial ; but B pleads “‘ not 
guilty”, laying the blame upon 4, who stole the gun. C at once 
releases B, and arrests A for the crime of burning the grain-store. 
A gets full punishment for that, and in addition is compelled to 
hand back the gun to its owner. 

Here is another instance : A borrows B’s axe and refuses to return 
it; so B borrows C’s hoe and does the same. When questioned by 
C as to why he does not return the hoe, he says: “I cannot until 
I get back my axe from 4.” C at once perceives the justice of this, 
and takes proceedings against 4, and returns the axe to B, who then 
returns to him his hoe. 

For adultery a man is liable to be put to death, enslaved, or heavily 
fined, according to the aggrieved husband’s wish. The woman is, 
of course, at the disposal of the husband whether to punish, divorce, 
or reinstate her. Only a few years ago I had a case brought to my 
notice, when in the Lamba country, of a man, who, on returning to 
his village and hearing that his wife had been unfaithful, stabbed 
her to death with his spear and then made his escape from the British 
authorities over the border into Portuguese Angola. Before the 
imposition of European legal control, his action would have been 
condoned by the chiefs. 

Unless a proper chief be a great distance off, a village headman 
who is not of chief’s clan may not judge acase. Usually the plaintiff's 
chief acts as judge, and, if the defendant belongs to another community, 
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the case is heard in the presence of the defendant’s chief, who has 

zminor powers. Should a case of theft be brought before ‘a chief 
and proved, a fine is imposed ; but, if the person has not wherewith 
to pay, he may be enslaved until such time as he and his friends can 
produce the required redemption money. Throughout Bantuland 
it is the custom to impose a stock-fine ; but the Lambas live in tse-tse 
country and have no cattle, hence their fines are usually paid in 
guns, procured in trade with Mbundu ivory-seekers from the West 
Coast, or now in blankets and cash. Most of the slaves still to be 
found amongst the Lambas are such because of some misdemeanour, 
crime or debt, or maybe because of death-dues, of which more presently. 
As soon as the debt is paid, or full compensation made for the crime, 
the slave is immediately reinstated as a freeman. It is seldom 
that such domestic slaves are ill-treated: they are even allowed to 
go away to the mines or elsewhere to work for the price of their 
redemption. 

In a case of accidental homicide, the culprit may often secure 
safety by handing over one or more of his relatives as slaves to the 
relatives of the deceased. In wilful murder, the culprit may. be 
killed, and a number of his relatives enslaved ; but here again, if the 
culprit is influential, he may secure his life by paying a large fine in 
goods and slaves. 

Slander is considered by these people a very serious offence. To 
mention the name of a person’s father or mother in a slighting manner 
or with obscene reference is a much more serious crime than theft 
or assault; and enslavement has, in the past, been no uncommon 

punishment for such an offence. Two rather peculiar crimes in the 

legal system of the Lamba people are worthy of notice. The first is 

imputed slander, the second imputed contempt. As an example of 

imputed slander I cite the following: A and B are fighting. A begins 

to get the worst of it, and so pronounces his own father’s name. If 

B is wise, he will at once desist ; for, should he strike A after the 
latter has pronounced his father’s name, he could be arraigned before 

a chief for defamation of the character of A’s father—a very serious 

charge. Here is an example of imputed contempt: At a beer-drink 

A gets overbearing and threatens B. B takes refuge by sitting down: 

next to C, a powerful chief. Now, should A lay hands on B when in 

that position, C would consider it a personal insult and at once 
proceed against A, because B had taken refuge under this chief’s 

reputation. 
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A question upon which we can only briefly touch in this article 
is that of death dues. These are so bound up with the whole subject 
of totemic clan organization that a full discussion of them~—here 
is impossible. But this much may be noted. On the death of a 
married person the relict, be it widow or widower, is responsible for a 
heavy death-due to the relatives of the deceased, and is not free to 
remarry until that due be paid. In the case of a widow the custom 
is easily understood, for, on her marriage, her husband paid the 
necessary clan-compensation, and so, at his death, she is at the disposal 
of his clan relatives, either to marry one of them or to free herself 
from this obligation by the payment of the death-due—her redemption 
money. But it is difficult to understand why the widower should be 
held liable to a death-due. Natives themselves say that, on marriage, 
a man assumes responsibility for his wife’s welfare, and, should she 
die, the onus of her death is on him, even should she die under her 
paternal roof while temporarily in the care of her relatives. 

According to Lamba practice, persons absolutely innocent, judged 
from our point of view, may be most severely punished, sometimes 
through peculiar chains of evidence. Should a man make a sudden 
appearance at a village, and a child, taking fright, injure itself, the 
stranger could be charged with the injury. ~There is little sense 
of sympathy when the plaintiff can make by the case. Accidents are 
not looked upon as such. A schoolboy, in playing with a toy bow 
and grass-stalk arrows, shot a companion in the eye, destroying it. 
It was all that we could do to prevent the boy responsible from 
committing suicide in the river ; eventually the injured boy claimed 
three guns and 50s. as compensation ! 

Despite the severe way in which innocent persons are often treated, 
known and proved accomplices in murder charges are often acquitted. 
The Lambas have a proverb : khamunkomene tha vona mulandu, i.e. 
the one who wounds does not “see” a case. If a chief wants to 
start a quarrel with a fellow chief, he will send a youngster to the 
other’s village. On arrival, the youngster will single out the chief, 
and begin to revile him with most abusive epithets. The men at 
once get up and fetch their weapons: they ignore the youngster, 
and start off to fight the first chief. The messenger is left alone. 
In the same way, hired assassins or hired bands of soldiers are not 
guilty ; the guilt may only be brought home to the masters who 
engage them. 


Apart from fines and enslavement, punishment used at times to 
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take the form of mutilation ; victims of this practice are still to be 
seen. Hands were cut off for theft, ears for eavesdropping, and lips 
for informing. 

Trial by ordeal was, and still is in parts, a common mode of 
proving innocence or guilt. If the strong binding oaths taken by 
the accused are not accepted as proof of his innocence, either he 
will volunteer, or his accusers will demand, a trial by ordeal. It is 
believed that the dynamic forces everywhere prevalent in nature will 
plainly show his guilt or his innocence. If he is guilty he will suffer 
the penalty of the ordeal, if he is innocent he will escape it. 

Among the Lambas the ordeal is of two forms—the boiling- 
water ordeal and the poison ordeal. The former the accused invariably 
undergoes himself, the latter may be administered by proxy. It 
is usual in the ordeal by boiling water for the accused to plunge his 
hand and arm into a deep pot of boiling water and pull out a stone 
that has been placed therein. Guilt or innocence is established 
according as to whether the hand is blistered or not after a specified 
time. 3 

_ The poison ordeal is called umwafi, after a poisonous shrub of that 
name. A potion of umwafi may be administered to a dog or a fowl, 
and if it is vomited up the suspected person is demonstrated to be 
innocent ; if, however, the poison acts so that the animal dies, the 
accused is declared to be guilty. These trials by ordeal are usually | 
resorted to only in such serious cases as those of suspected witchcraft ; 
where the accused knows that death is before him if he cannot prove 
his innocence. 

By far the most heinous crime it is possible for anyone to commit 
is that of witchcraft ; and for that the punishment is not only invariably 
death, but the body is afterwards burnt to ashes and the ashes 
scattered, so that, in addition to the body, the spirit, according to 
their beliefs, is also annihilated. 

Before passing from this portion of our subject, it will be interesting 
to note an effective though rather drastic way of securing the punish- 
ment of an adversary. It is by no means an uncommon thing for 
a man when he has had a quarrel to go and commit suicide, knowing. 
full well that his death will be required by his relatives at the hands: 
of the man with whom he quarrelled. The survivor, the cause of 
his death, is charged with murder. So it is that a threat of 
suicide is usually sufficient to cause one’s opponent to desist. 
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Tue Socto-MORAL CONTROL 


The Socio-moral Control is governed by Taboo. Taboo indicates 
restrictions which regulate social conduct. With the Lambas taboo 
covers much more than moral prohibition ; it also covers foodstuffs, 
and is further applicable to numerous passage rites, when persons 
may be looked upon as unclean. Certain things may be looked 
upon always as taboo; on the other hand, certain taboos may be 
laid down by the doctor for special cases. 

A young man in our employ was one day suddenly seized with a 
severe heart attack. We could do nothing to relieve his pain ; but, 
when he calmed down sufficiently to speak coherently, he said that 
he had been ill in the same way two years before. A native doctor 
at his village had treated him and cured him; and, among various 
instructions the doctor had given him afterwards, he had warned 
him that it was taboo for him to eat of a certain species of fish ; 
“and,” added the youth, ‘‘my companions had some last evening, 
and I partook of it.” All was as clear as daylight to the natives 
standing round. The taboo -had been broken, and the retribution 
had automatically taken place. Hobley,1 who deals with the subject 
of Taboo amongst the Kikuyu and Kamba tribes of East Africa, calls 
this retribution for broken taboo “the curse 2; and this seems to 
be a very fitting term to use. 

Taboo is a thing that looms large before every Central Bantu 
native : he is hemmed in by unseen restrictions on every hand. The 
breaking of a taboo so haunts his soul, that, if he knows he has so 
offended and is under the curse, he sickens daily and wastes away. 
The curse is already at work, and no human punishment is needed to 
ensure its final completion. If a native makes up his mind that the 
curse is upon him, he will die—and no argument will persuade him 
from it. However, there is sometimes the possibility of procuring 
medicines from some powerful doctor to remove the influence of the 
taboo. If a sufficiently high fee is paid to the doctor, auto-suggestion 
does the rest. 

Taboos are laid upon certain foodstuffs at certain times. Some 
foods are taboo to men, other foods to women. For instance, the 
yellow-backed duiker (icikwindi) is taboo to women, on account of 
the great quantity of blood it has when killed. Special food taboos, 
as well as taboos on certain actions, are laid upon boys and girls 


1 C. W. Hobley, Bantu Beliefs and Magic. 
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at the initiation stage, upon pregnant women, upon newly-married 
couples, upon warriors preparing to go to battle, upon hunters, upon 
mourners, etc. Then, further, persons themselves come into a. state 
of taboo, especially during the critical periods of life, at puberty, at 
menstruation, at marriage, at child-birth, at death, etc. And so 
mourners, widows, widowers, warriors home from battle, are themselves 
in a state of taboo, and may not mix with the rest of the community, 
or go about their daily tasks, until they have been purified ceremonially 
from the effects of the taboo. Much of this reminds us forcibly 
of the restrictions and ceremonial purifications of the Levitical Law. 

A breach of the ceremonial law, bringing the culprit under the 
influence of the Taboo, is always regarded more seriously than any 
breach of what our view of ethics would state to bea moral law. Thus, 
it is much more serious to eat in the presence of one’s mother-in-law 
than to lead the life of a profligate, as we understand the term. 

Taboo is essentially bound up with Totemism. In true Totemism 
the totem animal is taboo to the member of that particular totem clan. 
Amongst the Lambas, while there are still to be found traces of such 
totemistic taboos—for many members of the Goat Clan will not eat 
goat’s flesh—the strongest taboos imposed on them by totemism are 
those regarding marriage. For a man to marry a woman belonging 
to his own clan or that of his father would mean his breaking one of 
the greatest taboos. He would be guilty of incest ; and, while not 
punishable by the community or by the laws of the land, he would 
become a social outcast, abandoned for the curse to work upon him. 

Certain actions, howéver, which are ordinarily considered to be 
taboo, may be ordered by the doctor as efficacious on certain specific 
occasions when they may act as a poison taken to cure a patient 
suffering from poisoning. For instance, to use certain obscene 
language is taboo, but at times of mourning that obscene language 
becomes the vogue. Whilst incest is abominated, it may become a 
strong charm for good-luck to an elephant hunter about to go in quest 
of ivory. 
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NOTES ON 4A PROBLEM IN THE MECHANISM OF THE 
ZULU CLICKS 


By Ciement M. Doxe, M.A., 
Lecturer in Bantu Studies, University of the Witwatersrar. ’, 
Johannesburg 


UTHORITIES on the language of the Nama Hottentots give 
instances of the clicks made in combination with the velar 
plosive k and other instances of “ pure”’ clicks made without this 
plosive. This presents the interesting possibility of there being two 
distinct varieties of click, in the first of which the boundaries of the 
rarification would be tongue-front and tongue-back, and in the second 
tongue-front and glottis. 

In discussing this point with a Zulu, Frank Nxele, a native of 
Zululand, I found that Nxele could make two distinct clicks, one with 
audible k, and the other without any audible k. He maintained that 
in normal Zulu clicks the back of his tongue did not rise as it does 
for k and g. Owing to the absolute closure effected by the front of 
the tongue, the movements of the back of the tongue could not be 
optically observed. And, moreover, a false palate cannot be used 
for observations further back than the hard palate. In order to 
solve this question indisputably it was necessary to have recourse 
to X-ray observation. | 

Dr. P. J. Olivier, of Johannesburg, very kindly offered to put 
Nxele ynder X-rays. In order to penetrate the thick material of 
the jaw a ray of such strength had to be used as would completely 
obscure the tongue. Hence a scheme had to be devised to indicate 
exactly the tongue position and the movements of that organ. Small 
squares of thin lead were hammered on to a strong thread in the 
same manner as has been done by Mr. Stephen Jones in the Phonetic 
Laboratory of University College, London. A light flexible chain 
was thus made and inserted into the mouth and down the throat of 
Nxele in such a way that it lay flat over the tongue. It was found 
that this did not impede him in articulating the clicks. 

Observed on the X-ray screen, it was seen conclusively that for 
the articulation of each click the back of the tongue was raised to 
touch the velum. The following interesting points were observed :— 
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(1) In preparation for the sounding of the clicks, the front of 
the tongue was first raised into position, the back of the tongue 
rising immediately after. . 

(2) The front or side (in the case of the lateral clicks) was the 
first to be released from its position, the back of the tongue 
coming away from the velum perceptibly after it. 

(3) In the case of the voiced and unvoiced clicks the back of 
the tongue was arched as high as for the velar plosives ; but the 
arching was not so high in the case of the nasal clicks, this being 
due to the lowering of the uvula and hence of part of the velum, 
necessitating less raising of the back of the tongue. 


It was unfortunate that the position of the teeth, as well as the 
density of the jaw, made itimpossible to take a photograph that would 
show the limits.of the back of the tongue; though these could be 
observed clearly when the movements took place. 

The following diagram indicates, as accurately as I could ascertain 
it, the position of the lead chain when the tengue was in neutral 
position, and when the unvoiced retroflex click (¢) was being articulated. 


~ 


----8-G6090-C4 = Position of thelead chain 
when the tongue was 
in neutral position. 


—sss-s-s-e— Position of thelead chain 
when the unvoiced 
retroflex click was 
articulated. 


qumeeeeewe Outline of skull bones. 


Nxele himself informed me that when articulating the unvoiced 
clicks he could not feel the lead at all; that when articulating the 
voiced clicks he could feel the lead against the velum; and that when 
articulating the nasal clicks, he could feel it against the root of the 
tongue. It is evident from this, that with the unvoiced clicks the 
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back of the tongue must touch the velum but lightly ; but when 
voicing the clicks the tongue must become more tense. In the 
case of the nasal clicks, the lowering of the uvula would push the 
leads against the root of the tongue. 

In enunciating the sounds k and g the concentration, both physical 
and mental, is on that velar point of articulation. In enunciating the 
clicks, however, while the back of the tongue remains as for k and g, 
the concentration both physical and mental is, with Zulus, upon the 
forward point of articulation. Now, it is possible that in certain cases 
the Hottentot may shift the concentration to the velar point even in 
pronouncing the clicks, and so enunciate them with k audibly present : 
but this does not take place, as far as I am aware, in normal Zulu. 

c ‘ 


DIAGRAMS SHOWING POINTS OF CONCENTRATION. 


Dental clicks 4 and Y: Velar- plosives K and g. 
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THE ZULU FAMILY AND STATE ORGANIZATION 


_ By Reverenp A. T. Bryant, 
Research Fellow and Lecturer in the Department of Bantu Studies, 
University of the Witwatersrand, Johannesburg 


(Extract from a Lecture) 


WH Shaka ascended the throne, just over 100 years ago, what 

we now call Zululand (including the present Vryheid district) 
was inhabited by some fifty different clans and sub-clans, all apparently 
offspring of a common ancestor, all speaking the same language and 
practising the same customs, yet each clan established within its 
own territorial boundaries, under the rule of its own independent 
chief. 

When questioned as to his nationality or birth, any member 
of this group would, in reply, give the name, not of his father (who 
was, ‘‘ ancestrally ”’ speaking, of no consideration), but of his particular 
clan, which name was nothing other than the name of that clan’s 
originator, from whom all were descended, or, sometimes, the name 
of that originator’s kraal. Such name amounted to an equivalent 
of our surname of Howard, or Murphy, or Campbell. Over and above 
this, each individual received from his father or mother, or both, 
during infancy a personal or private name, distinguishing him from 
the rest of the family and the clan. 

Among the Zulus were no towns or common settlements of any 
kind. The hillsides were everywhere dotted with circles of beehive 
grass huts, just as we see them still, looking, indeed, like so many 
_ tiny villages, yet, as a matter of fact, each hut was but as a room 
with us, inhabited by a single wife and her children, and each collection 
of huts was a many-roomed house, inhabited by a single family. 
In this respect the Zulus were more primitive than were some of the 
Sutu and many other Bantu clans who had already progressed to 
the stage of village or communal life. 

The basal unit of the Zulu social organism was, therefore, the 
single family or kraal (as we call such hut settlements), and the 
family had its root and foundations in the paterfamilias or kraalhead. 
Let us now pass into such a kraal and see how the family is ordered 
therein. 
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The kraal, we will suppose, is owned by a man of the higher 
classes, a courtier, a royal official, or a relative of the king ; for only 
in such a kraal shall we find the system in its fullest development. 
He is blessed at the moment with ten wives ; but, looking at the kraal 
as it stands, one can count a good many more than ten huts, all 
arranged ringwise and at equal distances apart, within a high circular 
external fence of living bush or of palisades, and the huts themselves 
surrounding a smaller circular and fenced enclosure, occupying the 
central portion of the kraal, within which the cattle are milked and 
herded at night. Opposite each other, at the lower part of each of 
the two, outer and inner, fences are two breaks, 4 feet wide, in the 
fencework, serving as entrance-ways first to the circle of huts, then 
to the central cattle-fold. 

Rome was not built in a day ; and a Zulu kraal needs many long 
years, thirty or forty maybe, to reach its complete development. 
There was a time when, ounger and poorer, the old man’s love 
was undivided. In that heyday of their youth the single bride 
ruled alone in the home, and her hut occupied the place of honour 
at the top of the tiny kraal. Now she is old and contributes offspring 
no more, and younger rivals have usurped her favours and her place. 
Passing up thé kraal, there midway on the left-hand side we find her, 
relegated indeed to a humbler station, and yet by the family greatly 
honoured still, with two affiliated brides beside her and two already 
married sons behind, one of whom is the eldest son of the kraalhead. 
As an amende honorable to her injured pride, she enjoys entire 
independence of the present great wife installed in her place ; and so 
soon as the paterfamilias shall have been gathered to his forefathers, 
she too will gather up her goods and chattels and, with all her portion 
of the family, move away and establish a separate independent kraal 
of her own elsewhere. She and her family, with other such younger 
wives as have been associated with her, are technically known as 
the ¢Kohlo, or left-hand side branch of the family. Being already 
independent of the rest of the family, they have no further right of 
inheritance on general kraal property in the event of the kraalhead’s 
demise, save on what had been already formally allotted them during 
his lifetime. 

As cattle multiplied, and the young man grew in years, and 
presumably in wisdom too, he purchased to himself still further 
wives. All these were gradually gathered within the ample embrace 
of an ever expanding kraal, and placed in due subordination to the 
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first of the series, still head of the harem and reigning at the top 
; vof the kraal. Till one fateful day the kraalhead, already advanced 
‘in life, 50 years of age maybe or more, conceived the idea that age, 
position and wealth at length befitted the purchase and installation 
of a great wife ; and in that thought the deposition of his first love was 
decreed. The peculiar function of this great wife would be that she 
should bear to him a successor and an heir. And the reason of such 
delay was prudence, born of age-long experience, that it were sweeter 
to die a natural death ere the prospective heir had grown to learn 
too much of this world’s wicked ways; otherwise such were apt 
to make a parent’s going hurried. The great wife was usually the 
daughter of a great man, perhaps a child of the royal house of some 
alien clan, and was accordingly purchased at an enhanced figure ; so 
that birth, price, and present elevation rendered her truly and trebly 
great to all in the new home. There she became technically known 
as the «Nkosikazi ya-s-eNdlunkulu, the lady of the great house. 

Her advent necessitated an entire reorganization of the family. 
The first love, the eldest wife, must now vacate the lifelong post of 
honour at the head of the kraal and descend to become, what we 
have already found her, the principal wife of the iKohlo or left-side 
branch of the family. 

Then the contingency of possible failure of male issue in the 
newly constituted «Ndlunkulu (or great hut) must be provided for. 
So, from among his many spouses, or indeed his sweethearts, the 
kraalhead selects a favourite, who shall be appointed iNgadi or right- 
side wife and serve as supplement to the great wife. Though officially 
united with and subordinate to this latter, she of the right side never- 
theless receives her own special section of the kraal, wherein she 
enjoys a measure of semi-independence and supreme authority over 
any such inferior wives as may be at any time allotted to her. Should 
the great wife bear no son, or should such son die, the eldest male 
of the iNgadi wife, as already suggested, becomes automatically 
heir and successor of the kraalhead. 

Yet not always so. So young and exalted a personage as « great 
wife can hardly be expected to find life congenial in isolation with 
an old man and neither companion nor helpmate of her own sex. 
So the old man, always equal to the occasion, brings home still another 
young bride, and one withal especially agreeable to her ladyship, 
and installs her alongside the great hut, of which she will be technically 


known as the umLobokazi (or young bride)—the great wife herself, 
4 
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of course, being the iNkosikazi (that is, the female chief). And from 
the moment of her installation as the wmLobokazi wa-s-eNdlunkulu 
(the young bride of the great house), the right of bearing the family 
heir‘in case of failure in the latter, passes forthwith from the «Ngad1 
(or right-side wife) to her. 

Still other inferior wives may be from time to time subsequently 
added to the iNdlunkulu section, as to the iKohlo and the iNgadi. 
Such inferior wives are known as amaBibi (sing. 1Bibi) collections of 
rubbish. 

But the privilege of a great wife was a prerogative of greatness 
in the husband. In all families but the highest among the common 
people the first or eldest wife retained her position as head of the 
female section throughout, and her eldest son became accordingly 
heir- and successor of the kraalhead. Indeed, even chiefs often 
preferred to leave things so, and to appoint no great wife to raise up 
for them a potential regicide. Others, some true to their first love, 
raised her to the higher status ; whereby the eldest son of the family 
became also the general heir. i 

An interesting appointment was that of the is:Zinda wife. This 
wife was posted in independent isolation on the humblest spot in the 
kraal, at the gateside, on the right. Least of all during the kraalhead’s 
life, after his death her son became the most respected of all. Inheriting 
neither special property nor power, his only legacy was that of a 
honoured name and office ; for, the parent gone, he now assumed the 
proud distinction of uYise womuzi (the father of the family) and his 
task was to be its guardian; hence his position at the gate. All 
disputes between other sections or members of the family had first 
of all to be notified to him, not indeed for adjudication, but as a mark 
of respect to the dead parent, whose visible token he was. And when, 
in course of time, the «Ndlunkulu, the aNgadi, and the :Kohlo had all 
forsaken the old site, he alone remained behind on the dear old spot 
with their father’s bones, guarding at the gate unto the last. 

With a family so multitudinous, one might have expected a 
general scramble for the spoils to have followed the kraalhead’s 
death. Quite the contrary ; the laws of inheritance were perfectly 
simple and clear. The eldest surviving son in each hut became 
sole heir and guardian of all property pertaining thereto, cattle, food, 
girls, even his own mother, who could not remarry without his consent 
—which he sometimes even refused! Should in any inferior hut 
male issue have been lacking, the property and guardianship passed 
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to the heir of the principal hut in that particular section, that is, 
to the iKohlo, iNgadi, or iNdlunkulu, as the case might be. And 
should male issue have been lacking in the iKohlo or iNgadi, and no 
umLobokazi (or bride substitute) have been formally appointed to 
make good the deficiency, all property pertaining to those huts, 
passed up to the general family heir, the eldest surviving male in the 
iNdlunkulu or great hut. 

In passing now from the kraal to the clan, we shall find that the 
governance of the latter ran on precisely the same ‘lines as that of 
the former, namely, a regulated ascent from the common people (the 
inferior wives or “collections of rubbish”’ of the kraal), through officials 
of gradually increasing importance (similar to the iKohlo and iNgadi 
of the family), to the supreme chief in the great kraal (k’omkulu) 
at the head of the clan. The mode of government and the system of 
administering justice among these supposedly unsophisticated savages 
was a model of simple perfection. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTES 


| Fi eae this heading will be noticed books and papers which may 
be of interest and importance to students of the anthropology 
and linguistics of South Africa. . 

It is not intended to confine these notes to publications on South 
Africa ; contributions to our knowledge of the Bantu, and important 
works on the non-Bantu peoples and languages of North Africa will 
also be included. 


Books and reprints for notice or review should be addressed to— 
The Editor, 


“ Bantu Studies,” 
University of the Witwatersrand, 
Johannesburg. 


The following were published in 1922 and 1923 :— 
ANTHROPOLOGY (PHYSICAL) 


Bushman. 
Shrubsall (F. C.). A Note on Bushman Craniology. Man, 1922, 107. 


ETHNOLOGY 


Earth Smoking-pipes : South Africa and Central Asia. 
Balfour (Henry). Earth Smoking-pipes from South Africa and Central 
Asia. Man, 1922, 45. 
Mr. Balfour points out resemblances between the earth-pipes of 
South Africa and those of regions of Central Asia (Kashmir, Turkestan, 
etc.), which suggest a possible culture-link between the two regions. 


ETHNOGRAPHY 

Magic: Central Cameroons. 

Malcolm (L. W. G.). Notes on Sorcery in the Bagam Area, Central 
Cameroon, West Africa. Man, 1922, 102. 

Marriage : Kongo. 

De Jonghe (M. Ed.). Les Empéchements de Mariage chez les 
Bakongo. Man, 1922, 92. 

Marriage: Nyanja. 

Barnes (Rev. H.). Marriage of Cousins in Nyasaland. Man, 1922, 85. 
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Religion: Bemba. 
Barnes (Rev. H.). Survival after Death among the Ba-Bemba of 
North-Eastern Rhodesia. Man, 1922, 26. 


Religion: Yao. 
Sanderson (Meredith). A Note on Ceremonial Purification among the 
Wa Yao, Nyasaland. Man, 1922, 55. 
A brief but interesting account of the ceremony of purification of 
the village, formerly performed annually and on special occasions 
such as the death of a chief, a threatened epidemic, or a murder. 


Bantu: Belgian Congo and Northern Rhodesia. 


Campbell (Dugald). In the Heart of Bantuland. Seeley, Service & 

Co., 1922. pp. 308. 

Mr. Campbell gives a good deal of interesting and important 
information about the natives of Northern Rhodesia and Katanga. 
Unfortunately it is often impossible to ascertain to what tribe a 
particular statement refers. The most valuable part of the book for 
the student consists of the two chapters dealing with secret societies. 


Bantu: East Africa. 


Roscoe (Rev. John). Twenty-five Years in East Africa. Cambridge 
University Press. pp. ix, 288. 


Bantu: Kamba. 


Lindblom (G.). The Akamba. An Ethnographical Monograph. 
Vol. xvii of Archives d’Etudes orientales. Upsala: Appelbergs 
Boktryckeri Aktiebolag. pp. 607. . 

An important monograph on the A-Kamba, supplementing our 
knowledge derived from the works of Hobley and others. 


Bantu: Xosa. 
Laidler (P. W.). Bantu Ritual Circumcision. Man, 1922, 7. 


Nilotic : Lango. 

Driberg (J. H.). The Lango, a Nilotic Tribe of Uganda. T. Fisher 
Unwin, 1923. pp. 457. 

Pygmies. 


Migeod (F. W. H.). A Talk with some Gaboon Pygmies. Man, 
1922, 13. 
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LINGUISTICS 
Bantu: Ganda. 


Crabtree (W. A.). A Manual of Luganda. Cambridge University 
Press. pp. xx, 254. 

Bantu: Kongo. 

Laman (K. E.). The Musical Accent or Intonation in the Kongo 
Language. Stockholm: Svenska Missionférbundet Forlag. 


Bantu: Yombe. 
Clerq (L. de). Grammaire du Kiyombe. Goemare, Bruxelles. pp. 92. 


Azande. 
Lagae (C. R.). La Langue des Azande. Vol. i, Grammaire, Exercises, 
Legendes. Goemare. Bruxelles. pp. 246. | 
[A. R. Rapcuirre Brown.] 


REVIEW 
Bantu : Lamba. 


Doke (Clement M.). Grammar of the Lamba Language. Kegan Paul. 

pp. 157. 

This publication is the firstfruits of the earnest endeavour being 
made by the University and the Council of Education of the Witwaters- 
rand to promote and foster the Study of Bantu in the Transvaal. 
These two learned bodies and the author are to be heartily con- 
gratulated upon a really excellent work, which, unlike the majority 
of Bantu grammars, has been written upon scientific lines, and 
with a knowledge of modern teaching, especially of phonetics. 
WuLamba is a Bantu language spoken in N.W. Rhodesia and in 
the Katanga district of the Belgian Congo by, the author tells us, 
some 70,000 people. It is interesting by reason of its comparative 
simplicity, but whether, as Mr. Doke thinks, this is a mark of 
its “ primitiveness” is another and a much debatable question. 
English grammar, for example, is “‘ simple” in comparison with Anglo- 
Saxon or Gothic, but is certainly and obviously not more primitive. 
Modern Chinese, too, has no inflexional grammar, and Afrikaans 
very little, but neither is a primitive language. ‘This, however, though 
interesting andimportant, is a point that concerns linguistics rather 
than a single language. Mr. Doke’s book is a model for future Bantu 
grammarians and indispensable for anyone intending to work in 
the Lamba country. We hope that some day Mr. Doke will find 
himself in a position to give us a scientific grammar of the chief 
Transvaal dialect of Bantu, Se Chuana, which for well-known reasons 
has been always subordinated to its derivative Suto. Another need 
is a scientific manual of the Zulu tongue based upon Colenso’s masterly 
work, the defects of which are due chiefly to its date. 

In the work under review there are a host of points which will 
interest the student of Bantu, e.g. the interchangeability of | and 7 
and their turning into d after a nasal. The tendency is found in Aryan 
and may throw light on the difficult Suto phoneme / (d). We note 
that in Lamba as in Zulu the name of a liquid is treated as a collective 
plural, e.g. Zulu amanzi (water), Lamba amenda; Zulu and Lamba 
amafuta (oil) ; amate (spittle), and so forth. 

[C. M. Drennan. ] 


Stephen Austin and Sons, Ltd., Printers, Hertford. 


BANTU STUDIES 


BUSHMAN TERMS OF RELATIONSHIP 
By D. F. BLEEK 


i =I. Southern Group: The \xam-ka-l’e or Bushmen of the old 
Cape Colony 


HE txam-ka-I'e follow the descriptive method of denotin ng 
relationships, though we find some general titles or possib] y 
expressions of affection and respect among them. 

Many of their terms of relationship allow an etymological 
explanation. Thus, oa “father” is identical with oa “out of”, 
sometimes used as “to come out of”. Xoa “mother” seems to be 
a feminine contracted form of the same word, xai being the 
feminine ending of Opwaxai “daughter”, and Ilkaxai “sister ”, 
the masculine forms of which are Opwon “son”, and Ilka: 
“ brother ”, 

In Nama oa is a vulgar word for “ beget” or “bear”, oai is 
“child”, while xai signifies “to cohabit”, xais ae often used 
as “ wife”. 

Oa forms the a ih oakn-gu or okn-gu, which may denote 
“fathers” or “parents”. Xoa forms xoakn-gu “mothers”, often 
used where we should say “the older women” or “mother and 
her friends”. 

The words ibo, itau are terms of address, “my father,” “my 
mother.” Though i alone means “ we”, here it is used for “my ”. 
“One person is the one who says ibo,” was a Bushman’s explana- 
tion. “Our father” would be ioa. Ibo sometimes becomes bobo. 
I think it may have some connexion with the Nama masculine 
ending ba, and itau with the Nama feminine plural ending ti or te, 
corresponding to an old femine singular ta, now turned in Nama 


to sa. Taras is the Nama polite term for “woman”, “mistress”. 
Certainly te, ite, aiti appear as endings to feminine terms of 
relationship among the Ixam-ka-l’e as in laiti “ wife’, “woman”, 


Ikoite “granny”, Opwaitente “mother-in-law”, lIik’aiti “ child’s 


mother-in-law ”. In some masculine terms of reiationship we get 
5 
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nor y or a nasalization of the vowel, as Ikéiy “ grandfather”, 
ka “ brother”, Opwoy “son”, Ilk’en “child’s father-in-law”. 

These endings are particularly interesting, as otherwise the 
ixam language has no signs of gender. Perhaps they show that 
in some former stage this was a language with genders, just as 
English still shows its old division into genders in its names for 
classes of people. 

On the use of tata a Bushman said: “ We say ibo, we say i oa, 
but the children who are lately there say tata; they should say 
ibo. The habit of saying tata comes from the Boers.” 

©pwa is the Ixam diminutive; in allied dialects it denotes 
“child”, which in Ixam is Ikwa. That Opoyn “son” and Opwaxai 
“daughter” are derivatives is clear. I think that Opwai-thi 
“father-in-law” is derived from Opwa “child” and thay “to 
marry ”, the man whose child one marries. Opwaitente would be 
the feminine form thereof. tha “husband”, “wife” is certainly 
derived from thay. 

The second, more unusual title for parent8-in-law I cannot 
explain ; [kwi is “person”, but I have no example of any other 
use of Ilk’a, except that it seems part of the terms Ilk’en and 
lik’aiti, applied to the parents of a son- or daughter-in-law, or of 
a brother- or sister-in-law. . 

On a man’s behaviour to his parents-in-law we have the 
following note: “They (the sons-in-law) do not talk to their 
mother-in-law in haste, for they are silent. Their father-in-law 
is the one with whom they talk. - He (the son-in-law) acts like 
this, at another time he does not talk to his father-in-law ; he 
merely talks to his wife, his wife is the one who talks to her 
father. He also acts like this to his mother-in-law, he speaks 
with her. He speaks with her, he is silent.” 

This looks as if there are occasions on which one or other of 
the wife's parents may be addressed, and others when they may 
not. I have noticed in their stories of the Mantis, that his. 
adopted daughter’s husband does not often address the Mantis 
directly, but says to his own son, ‘Tell Grandfather so-and-so,” 
which the child does. However, in one story the two men speak 
directly to each other. 

ka, kaxai “brother”, “sister”, may be derived from Ilka. 
“like”, “to be like”.. In Nama Iikab means “the same”. The 
adjective Ikeri simply means “ big”. 
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I think tkéty, Ikoite “grandfather”, “grandmother” are 
derived from Ikuiya “great”, “large”, “stout”. These terms are. 
used in addressing any elderly relatives, or people: distinctly 
senior to the speaker, much as “Oom”, “Tante” are used. in 
Afrikaans. In the tables appended I give these titles, where they 
were specially mentioned in a list of terms of relationship, but in 
the folklore they are so widely used, that one might sometimes 
translate them “old man”, “old woman”. 

I can give no explanation of the fact, that a woman calls her 
father’s parents her “real” grandparents, and her mother’s 
parents her “lent” ones, while a man reverses the process; 
his mother’s parents are his “real” grandparents. My aunt, 
Dr. Lloyd, who took down this information, evidently made no 
inquiry, and to-day there are no Colonial Bushmen left capable of: 
telling us. ‘hese adjectives are not used in ordinary conversa- 
tion, any more than we use the terms “ paternal”, “ maternal ”. 

The Bushman did not explain why the mother’s brother is 
called “son”. I should say a particularly affectionate relation- 
ship is indicated. As to the title for the mother’s sister, he said : 
“They are wont to say their ‘grandmother’ to their mother’s 
sister, they say their ‘grandmother’ to her. A man says his 
‘daughter’ to her. Then the man’s aunt says her ‘father’ to 
him, for they (the mother and aunt) feel that they are women 
who are one. Bushmen say, women who are one, to the women 
of one house. When girls have one mother, they say they are 
women who are one.” 

ike means “companion”, “friend”, “someone loved”. Xoa 
ike-ko means “ mother’s other friend” or “chum”, of whom was 
said: “They make their other friend of one person; they say 
their other friend to her.” 

In certain Ixam tales the wife’s unmarried younger sister stays 
with her, as helper and baby-minder. An elder sister would be 
sure to be married. This sister I take to be the “ other friend” 
of the wife, the “little sister-in-law” of the husband, the tkouki- 
©pwa. For this term is only applied to a little girl. 

I know of no marriage laws among the Bushmen to explain 
the title of sister being occasionally given to the father’s or 
mother’s sister’s daughter. Bushmen sometimes marry a cousin 
of that or any other sort, but more often they marry someone 
else. The only girl a Bushman may not marry is his own sister. 
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I believe the term “sister” is used to a cousin who has been 
brought up as an adopted child in the speaker’s family, just as 
a grandparent calls a grandchild “my child ”, if he adopts it. 

The Ixam-ka-l’e are monogamous, and in their folklore there is 
only one case of the punishment of incest, that of brother and 
sister. 

I do not know whether the omissions in this table of relation- 
ships are accidental, or owing to the fact that the terms omitted 
are seldom or never used. 


II. Northern Group: The \k’au len (Auen), and ikuy or Bushmen 
of the N.W. Kalahart 


These tribes likewise use the descriptive method in denoting 
terms of relationship. They, too, show in a few of such terms 
endings for masculine and feminine, which do not appear in any 
other nouns. For example: tsi or sin “brother”, tsisi “sister”, 
where we again find nasalization for the masculine, and si instead 
of ti for the feminine ending, or a prefixed di “female”. 

Ma is the diminutive ending ; Ina means “big, grown up”, #ga 
means “old, Worn out”. {ku or Iki I think nteans “ kinsman” or 
“namesake”. Thus the greatuncle is the “old kinsman”, the 
mother’s brother is the “ big kinsman”, the father’s brother and 
sister are “little” ones, as are cousins, nephews and nieces, which 
would point to their having less influence. This rather con- 
tradicts the statement of the Ik’au llen, that in case of a man’s 
death, his brother must provide for his children. However, the 
father’s brother is addressed as tshu or tsu, a term of affection 
applied in this tongue more to relations by marriage, but in Ikun, 
used by grandparents and grandchildren mutually, and by. uncle 
and nephew. Iko, the name for the mother’s sister is, I think, a 
word related to Ikoite “ grandmother”, probably a feminine form 
of tku or {k6ij. Mama used reciprocally by grandparents and 
grandchildren seems to be a term of affection. 

Ba and tai are evidently related to the ixam terms of address 
to parents ibo, itau. There is no special word for husband or 
wife in these two dialects. Ikw& and |kao are simply “man”, and 
dzou and zau “woman”. Ikw&om ba seems to mean “man of my 
father”, which does not seem sense for the mother’s father. Tai 
o dzou “ mother of wife” is of course quite clear. 
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Some !ik’au tien terms are apparently borrowed from Naron, for 
instance, Ilwiakwe “brother-in-law” and tki “greatniece”. Iwi 
ikw& would be the correct forin, corresponding to Iwi dzou “ sister- 
in-law”. Iki is simply Naron for “child”. My informants lived — 
on the border of the tribes, and so they often used Naron words 
or Naron forms of roots belonging to both. 

The Ikuy terms show more variety. {ki Imue seems to be “ one 
namesake ” liga and Ilge 
seem peculiar to this dialect. They may be northern forms of Ika 
“brother”, or of the Naron IIka. 

On the relationship between son-in-law and father-in-law the 
following note appears in a !kuy story, explaining the sentence, 
“A person called him ‘ Kai-he’.” 

“The person did not say his (Karu’s) name, but just called 
him by the little word which is his name, ‘ Ai-he.” His mother- 
in-law said, ‘My son-in-law,’ but his father-in-law did not call 
him ‘My son-in-law’, but addressed him as ‘Ai-he’. And he 
heard his father-in-law. His father-in-law was a man, and 
respected his daughter, so did not say his daughter's husband’s 
name, but merely called his son-in-law by his little name which 
was ‘ Ai-he’.” 


or “first namesake” or “kinsman”, 


ITI. The Naron or Bushmen of the Central Kalahari 


This tribe is less descriptive in its terms of relationship than 
its Northern and Southern neighbours, yet its system can hardly 
be called a classificatory one. Remarkable is the number of 
reciprocal titles used between different generations. Grandparents 
and grandchildren address each other as mama. Parents and 
children call each other by two forms of the same roots, either 
aba or liku. Aba is the verb “to bear”, “to beget”, also “to carry 
ina kaross”. The father is the begetter, the child the begotten 
one. Eisha I take to be a contracted feminine form of the same. 

likuy is also used as “big, grown up”, lkujy kwena means 
“ grown-up people”, Ilkuy #arro kwena “old people ”, literally “big 
bodied people”. The application of this word to parents is easy 
to understand, but the use of a very similar form to designate 
children is not clear. 

Likewise the word tshé is a puzzle. It is used for all grand- 
zhildren, but only for the father’s parents. It is employed 
reciprocally between a mother’s brother and a sister’s child. A 
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woman calls her brothers-in-law by words formed from this root, 
but not her sisters-in-law ; whereas a man does the opposite. The 
result is, that anyone calling a connexion tshé is called tshé by 
that person. Other connexions are called Iwi, a word which 
seems to mean “to tie”, “to net”, as lwishiba “a riempi net”, or 
“string bag”. A woman calls both parents-in-law and son- and 
daughter-in-law Iwi, but a man calls his wife’s parents simply 
“father” and “mother”. , I think he calls his son- and daughter- 
in-]aw Iwi, but have no clear examples. 

Women are said to leave their own home on marriage, and to 
be taken to the husband’s home. Butin a few months, when the 
wife has settled down, it is customary for the young couple to 
return to her parents’ home and stay there till the first child is 
about a year old, so that the girl may have her mother’s help and 
advice. Sometimes the son-in-law settles altogether with his 
wife’s people, but not always. In fact, the Naron all say that a 
man must settle at his father’s place, though they do not always 
do so. This does not explain,why a man calls his wife’s parents 
“father ” and “ mother” 

A man is supposed not to speak to his mother-in-law, nor a 
woman to her father-in-law. Of the former I had _ personal 
evidence: my Bushman kitchen boy would not enter a room in 
which his mother-in-law happened to be. As to not speaking, 
I think that means more—not sitting near, not consorting with a 
person, rather than never addressing him. A Naron granny gave 
me a vivid description of the family settling the name of a new- 
born child. The relations present all quarrel over it: the father 
says, he wants the little girl called after one of his people, but the 
mother’s mother tells him that is not at all necessary, the baby is 
to be named after her. This shows that speech between the two 
is not absolutely forbidden. 

There is a prohibition against a grown-up brother and sister 
speaking or sitting together,—but here, too, the sitting, not the 
speaking, is the important part. I have heard a fully grown 
brother and sister addressing each other, while passing at a good 
distance. This rule explains why the relationship between a man 
and his brother’s child is nearer than that with his sister’s child, 
the former being called Iku “son”’, the latter tshé, a more distant 
term ; whereas a woman calls her sister's son “son”, her brother’s 
son tshé. 
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Brother and sister are the only relations who are forbidden to 
Anarry, and by this, real brother and sister are meant, the children 
of one father and mother, not cousins. I never heard a title for 
any cousin, however related, though several were present 
Cousins sometimes marry, but more often a bride from a distance 
is procured. 

A pair of sisters have a very close relationship. They are 
generally chums, and help each other with their babies. A child 
calls its mother’s sister its “little mother”. In speaking of the 
occasional bigamy found among the Naron in contrast to other 
Bushman tribes, an old man said to me: 

“A man may take a second wife, if he wishes. If they agree 
well, they live in one hut; if not, each makes herself a hut. A 
man had better take his wife’s younger sister as his second wife ; 
then they do not quarrel, but live in orfe hut.” 

lika in Ikashe “maternal aunt” may be derived from Ilkai 
“together”. Ho used asa verb means “to marry ”, also “to give 
birth to children”. Ti kweba and ti kwesa mean simply “my 
man”, “my woman”; they are more often used than hoba 
and hosha. 

A widow may marry her late husband’s brother, but need not 
do so. She is quite at liberty to marry any other man. If she 
remarries, her husband is expected to look after her children ; 
otherwise the duty falls upon their father’s brother. The widow 
may stay near her husband’s people, or return to her own people, 
as she pleases. 

Grandparents, particularly on the mother’s side, are very fond 
of adopting a grandchild. They will half adopt one, even during 
both parents’ lifetime. The grandmother is generally the person 
who teaches a child to speak. 

In concluding these notes on the tables of relationship, I should 
like to say that I know they are very incomplete. At the time 
of my stay among the Ilkau llen and Naron I had not realized the 
importance of this side of native life; nor apparently had my 
aunt, Dr. Lloyd, whose work I rely on for the Ixam and |kuy 
tables. Still, I think sufficient has been collected to show the 
general trend of Bushman family ties. 

One must always remember, that people depending on nature 
for their entire food supply, can only exist in very small, widely 
scattered groups. Families cannot be large. Drought and famine 
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keep the numbers down. No one has a large number of uncles. 
and aunts, or cousins. There is not a large publie, whose opinion 
would enforce keeping laws strictly. Individual liberty is there- 
fore far greater than can be the case with any tribe with large 
numbers living in crowded villages. Extremes meet, and we find 
in the most primitive society a family life far nearer our own 
than in many intermediate stages. The woman is her husband’s 
partner rather than his property. The family consists of parents 
and children, and breaks up with the parents’ death. There are 
no chiefs: society is ruled not by law, but by custom interpreted 
by individual sense of fitness. A very few things are felt to be 
wrong, everything else is permitted. The Bushman is first and 
last a lover of liberty. 


NOTE ON BUSHMAN ORTHOGRAPHY 
By D. F. Birex 


N writing the article on “Bushman Terms of Relationship ” 
appearing in this issue of Bantu Studies, I have tried to 
follow the phonetic script of the International Phonetic Associa- 
tion, as far as I understand it, except for denoting clicks. For 
these I should be willing to use the symbols chosen by Mr. Doke 
for Zulu clicks, were they adequate for expressing all the click 
combinations found in Bushman ; but they are not. 

Had Mr. Doke seen fit to adopt one symbol for each implosive 
sound, regardless of the accompanying breathed sound, I could 
have used these symbols for three of the Bushman clicks. But 
unfortunately Mr. Doke has not followed that course, but has 
chosen three symbols for each implosive sound denoting a com- 
bination of the implosive sound with the sound made by the 
expulsion of the breath. | 

Every click has a double closure, one made by the front or 
tip of the tongue against the teeth, alveolar, or palate, or of the 
lips together, the other by the back of the tongue against the 
velum, as Mr. Doke has shown in his admirable experiments. In 
making the click alone, only the front closure is audibly released, 
the back closure might stay in position, for all we know, no breath 
being emitted from the lungs. We cannot call that click either 
unvoiced, voiced, or nasa], But in speaking, this implosive sound 
is accompanied or followed by breathed sounds. The back closure 
being in the position for “k” or “g”, if the air is pressed against 
that closure while the click is made, it will produce a slight “k” 


“ ” 


or “g” sound in rushing out. These sound combinations are 
called by Mr. Doke and others unvoiced and voiced clicks. Ifthe 
uvula is lowered while making the click, a nasal sound is 
produced. 

For these three combinations Mr. Doke provides symbols. All] 
three are found in Bushman, the first in very many examples ; 
but there are words in which not the slightest “k” or “g” sound 
is audible with the click, the back release is silent. In others the 
back release is silent, but an aspirate follows before the vowel. 


Again, there may be a treble closure : front of tongue, back of 
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tongue, and glottis. The front of the tongue is released first, 
making a click, then the back is exploded, making a sort of glottal 
plosive. The fricative “x” may also be combined with the click. 
For these clicks or combinations of sound there is no provision 
in Mr. Doke’s system, so to avoid confusion I have followed the 
old custom of all writers on Bushman and Hottentot, and used a 
sign for the click alone, expressing the other sounds by their 
ordinary symbols. 

This may best be shown by examples. We find the dental or 
alveolar click in the following combinations :— 


Bushman Mr. Doke’s Old Bantu 
spelling. English. spelling spelling. 
la to fight 
Ika to leave 4a ca 
ikha stick gha c’a 
ha husband 
Ix to shoot .s 
ik’a river bed 
Iga hippopotamus va gcea 
Ina head na nea 


The retroflex plosive click is found in the following com- 
binations :— 


Bushman 5 Mr. Doke’s Old Bantu 
spelling. English, spelling. spelling. 
la along 
Ika to await ca qa 
Ikhau bee chau q’au 
tham first 
Ixa sister-in-law’s 
husband 
Ik’ao to skin 
Iga frog wa gaa 
Ina winter pa nga 


These combinations can be found with the retroflex fricative 
click, which corresponds more or less to the lateral click of Bantu. 
Bushmen do not make this click with the tongue against the 
teeth or side of the mouth, but place it in about the same position 
as for the last click, only they release it gently, as in making the 
dental click. I give as examples :— 
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Bushman Mr. Doke’s Old Bantu 
spelling. English. . Spelling. spelling. 
la to go 
lika wet 5a xa 
kha lion sha 
Nhagen to equal 
xa again 
yk’a Ikwi son’s father-in-law 
liga night wa, gxa 
Ina there na nxa 


\ below the line indicates a low intonation, 


The same combinations can be found with the alveolar plosive 
click, which is made as the retroflex plosive click, only with the 
tongue pressure very far forward, almost on the teeth. For 
example :— 


Bushman 

spelling. English. 
+abbakn to burn 

+ka bare 

+khara wingfeather 
+hau to jump 
+xamma to fetch 
+k’anna to call 
+gabbetn to throw 
+na to forget 


The fifth click, found only in Southern Bushman, is made by 
pressing the lips together and then sucking the air in. It is 
found in the following combinations :— 

Opwa little, Obu to rain gently, Oho tree, Omwainya to kiss. 


In his “ Notes on a problem in the mechanism of Zulu clicks”, 
Mr. Doke speaks as if no “k” sound were heard in what he calls 
the “unvoiced” clicks. I think most people hear a very slight 
“kk”, Colonials, in using Zulu or Kafir names, very often omit 
the click and say the rest of the word as they hear it. They 
always get a “k” sound, Cetywayo becomes Ketywayo, X’osa 
becomes Khosa, and so forth. I do not know of any Bantu names 
with clicks that have turned into words beginning with a vowel 
on the lips of Colonials. 

On the other hand Hottentot place names, when adopted by 


Colonials and stripped of their clicks, sometimes become words 
6 
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beginning with “k”, such as Kakamas, Karakhozs, from \jkakamas, 
ikarakhois; and sometimes turn into words beginning with a 
vowel, as Aus, Abiam, Oas, from taus, llabiam, floas. 

Moreover, by speaking of “unvoiced” clicks, Mr. Doke shows. 
that he is thinking of the expulsion of breatn from the lungs, not 
merely of the implosive phone, the click proper. In spite of my 
disagreeing with him on this point, I would adopt his symbols, 
were they adequate for Bushman transcription. As it is, I stick 
to the old signs long identified with the Hottentot and Bushman 
clicks, and sufficing for all purposes, rather than inventing a 
whole row of new symbols. 

To Dr. Beech I tender hearty thanks for his kind help in 
explaining the phonetic script of the I.P.A., which would other- 
wise have remained a closed book to me. I only hope that this 
attempt at Bushman transcription may be clear to other students. 


THE SCIENCE OF TONETICS AND ITS APPLICATION 
TO BANTU LANGUAGES 


By Dovetas M. Bracu, B.A., Ph.D., Senior Lecturer in Phonetics, 
University of Capetown 


I. The Science of Tonetics ; its importance and relation to other sciences. §§ 1-9. 
Il. The Definition of a Tone. §§ 10-18. 
Ill. The Classification of Tones. §§ 19--22. 
IV. Tone Representation and Tonetic Transcription. §§ 23-28. 
V. Outline of Xosa Tonetics. §§ 29-42. 
VI. What is a Tone Language? §§ 43-48. 
VII. Conclusion: the Future of Tonetics. §§ 49-51. ; 

1. The word “‘ tonetics ”’ was first used as the title of a paper which 
I was privileged to read at a meeting of the Philological Society in 
London three years ago. In that paper I limited myself to three small 
cross-sections of the science: first, I presented a new terminology 
for the fundamental concepts of tonetics ; second, I examined briefly 
the relation between tonetics and other sciences, particularly phonetics, 
with which it is closest related ; and third, I explained in some detail 
a few of the most important and underlying tonetic principles, giving 
examples of their application to the tone-systems of various languages, 
especially Chinese, of which I had just made a special study. In the 
present paper I propose going back over very much the same ground, 
revising my previous treatment of the subject according to new light 
gained in three years’ further research, and drawing mainly upon 
Bantu, instead of Chinese, for examples of the application of my 
theories. In treating, as briefly as I can, the five or six topics contained 
in the outline above, I hope at least to prove that tonetics is an 
extremely difficult and technical study, which cannot be made easier by 
trying to explain it in popular and inaccurate terminology, but only 
by facing its complexity squarély and reducing the complexes into 
their component factors through scientific analysis. 

2. I should state at the outset that a number of critics are certain 
to object to the word “ tonetics” on the ground that it is not to be 
found as yet in any dictionary. But some word must be used to 
designate the study of tone in speech, and tonetics seems particularly 
fitting. Two other alternatives to the word tonetics have been suggested 
to me. One is the old term intonation. But I use this term, and believe 
that it should be used, to denote the act or manner of producing tones, 
just as the cognate term phonation may be used to denote the act or 
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manner of producing speech-sounds or phones. Thus, when referring 
to the action, we may say that the phonation of Bantu clicks or the 
intonation (why not use merely tonation ?) of Bantu tones is difficult 
for white people ; and when referring to the manner, we may say that 
a person has a good phonation or a good intonation (tonation). The 
term pronunciation is wider in scope, and includes both phonation and 
tonation. And at this point I wish to pause in order to insist on the 
the fact that phonetics (the study of phones, viz. vowels and con- 
sonants) is an altogether different thing from tonetics (the study of 
tones), that neither includes the other, and that both are sufficiently 
important and intricate to justify us in adjudging them separate 
sciences. For this reason it is quite impossible to accept the other 
alternative to the word tonetics which was suggested to me, namely, 
“tone phonetics’. That is a brazen coupling of a wnt of one science 
with the name of another, and is no more justifiable than the term 
atom physics for chemistry. And if these arguments are not sufficient 
to overcome the prejudices of those conservatives who object to the new 
word tonetics, let it be said that there is every ‘precedent throughout 
science for the invention of new terms for ideas that are found to be so 
necessary and fundamental that the repeated use of popular 
phraseology or circumlocution in their stead becomes both a deception 
and a burden. Furthermore, I should state that the term tonetics, 
together with its French translation tonétique has already hea 
approved and adopted by the score or so of phoneticians, sinologists, 
and other philologists whose opinion E have sought. 

3. The few writers who have given any attention to tonetics have 
generally prefaced their statements, apologetically, by a dissertation 
on the importance of the subject. Klinghardt, in his Ubungen im 
Englischen Tonfall, cites numerous instances of cases in which persons 
in attempting to speak a foreign language have betrayed their 
nationality more by their mistaken tones than by their mistaken 
phones, and he concludes that “ the acquiring of the correct intonation 
has at least an equal importance with the acquiring of the correct 
phonation”’.! And if this is true of English, French, German, and 
Scandinavian, which are the languages from which Klinghardt draws 


1 Klinghardt und Klemm, Ubungen im Englischen Tonfall, s. 6. Aus allen diesen 
zeugnissen von der wichtigen rolle, welche der tonfall im sprachleben spielt, scheint 
mir in verschiedener weise, aber zusammengenommen doch zwingend hervorzugi hen 
dass diese seite der sprache stirker auf die hérer wirkt als die art der lautbildung, 
und dass daher, wenn es sich darum handelt, bei der erlernung einer fremd-sprache 
einen héchsten grad von klangechtheit zu erreichen, die aneignung eines korrekten 
tonfalls mindestens dieselbe wichtigkeit hat, wie die aneignung korrekter lautbildung. 
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his examples, how much more true is it of languages of the Bantu, 
, Sudanian, Chinese, and Tibeto-Burman groups, where each syllable 
has an inherent tone which is as much an etymological element of 
the word as its vowels and consonants? The study of the tones 
of these languages is a necessity not only to the linguist who is 
striving for a correct pronunciation, but also to the philologist who is 
searching for solutions to problems of historical phonology and 
morphology. From this statement it follows that an entirely new field 
of labour, and that of the utmost importance, is lying open before us— 
the comparative and historical study of tones. This study, of course, 
will be called tonology. * 

4. But tonetics, like phonetics, has other practical applications 
besides its use in philology and in the teaching and learning of foreign 
languages. Of these I may mention three : first, the teaching of correct 
intonation to deaf-mutes; second, its use by musicians, especially 
opera composers, and others who are concerned with the question of 
“conversation in music”’, and whose task it is to conform their 
melodies as well as they are able to the fluctuations of tone which in 
natural speech give best expression to human thoughts and emotions ; 
and, third, its application to telephony. I need not enlarge on these - 
here. With regard to the teaching of deaf-mutes, a most important 
recent development is the invention of a machine by Mr. E. Scripture, 
whereby one can see whether one is intoning with the correct pitch or 
not. And with regard to telephony, I may mention as of interest to 
toneticians the recent experiments ccnducted by the British General 
Post Office with the aid of oscillographs to determine the mean 
frequency of speech, on which the loading of cables and aerial wires 
depends. These experiments are of value to tonetics not so much for 
the result obtained, which shows that the mean frequency of the voice 
in-speech (taking into account both fundamentals and overtones of 
both male and female voices) is in the neighbourhood of 800 periods 
per second, as for giving us another accurate method of recording tones 
experimentally. We may remark, in passing, that tonetics, unlike 
phonetics, is almost entirely concerned with fundamental tones and 
not with harmonics. 

5. If, now, we turn to examine the materials at hand with which 
the foundation of the science of tonetics is to be built, or rather let us 
say, 1s now being built, we find very few bricks ready made, but an 
almost unlimited supply of raw material with which to make them. 
There are thousands of languages and dialects to be analysed 
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tonetically; there are kymographs, oscillographs,  string- 
galvanometers, and other instruments with which to effect minutely 
accurate tonetic measurements; and there is much in ancient 
grammars and dictionaries, particularly in Vedic, Greek, and Chinese, 
to serve as the basis of tonological research. But for the most part 
these raw materials have been left lying idle. The books and essays 
which have scientifically assembled any tonetic data could easily 
be ranged upon a five-foot shelf. There are Whitney and Macdonnell 
on the Vedic “ accent ’’’ and Blass on the Greek ; the labours of these 
three scholars have been devoted mainly to determining the rules for 
the position of the written accents in literature, with little regard for 
the actual tonetic value of each accent-mark, and with no regard at 
all for the probability that each accent-mark had several tonetic values 
in connected speech, depending particularly upon the accents 
immediately preceding or following. However, the mere compilation 
of the rules of position of these ancient tone-accents is a most valuable 
contribution to tonetics ; and this material, together with the tonetic 
analysis of modern Indo-European languages and the formulation of the 
general principles governing sequence of tone (mainly to be derived 
from the investigation of the tone languages of Africa and Asia) will 
form the background of the study of Indo-European tonology and will 
enable us to restore with some degree of accuracy the tone systems of 
ancient and medieval Indo-European tongues. I have just read an 
interesting monograph on the transition in Greek from the ancient 
tone-accent to the modern stress-accent.! This should be a most fruitful 
field of study to some future tonetician who will take the trouble to 
make a thorough tonetic survey of modern Greek dialects, and should 
throw much light on the extremely complicated questions arising from 
the relation between tone and stress. 

6. As for the tonetic investigation of Bantu languages, I should 
mention the names of Daniel Jones, Christian Endemann, K. E. Laman, 
and Carl Nauhaus. Of these, Dr. Laman is the only one who has 
attempted anything like a thoroughgoing investigation of any 
language. With, the assistance of Dr. Heinitz of the Phonetics 
Laboratory of the University of Hamburg, he has written a sizable 
work entitled The Musical Accent or Intonation in the Kongo Language.” 
The book shows that the author has done a laudable amount of research, 


1 Dr. Clara M. Knight, ‘‘ The Change from the Ancient to the Modern Greek 
Accent,” Journal of Philology, vol. xxxv, pp. 51-71. 

? K. E. Laman, D.D., The Musical Accent or Intonation in the Kongo Language, 
Stockholm: Svenska Missionférbundets Forlag, 1922. 
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and that he at least has the scientific spirit. But his treatment of the 
subject is so incoherent, and his English so grotesque, that his work is 
rendered almost incomprehensible. Such lamentable waste. of 
knowledge is a tragedy, and it is to be hoped that Dr. Laman will some 
time take pains to revise his work @ fond. We need not stop to consider 
in detail the other work which has been done on Bantu tonetics, as 
there is not enough of it. Suffice it to mention merely that Jones 
has given us five pages of very useful and trustworthy notes on the 
tonetics of Chuana,! that Endemann has about fifteen pages on Sotho 
tonetics,2 and that Nauhaus has told us a little about. Xosa tones 
in the Sowh African Outlook of recent date.® 

7. The few other books dealing with tonetic problems will take only 
a moment to enumerate. On Chinese tones we have a little material 
collected by Edkins, a great deal (including much that is inaccurate) 
by Parker, and a few very suggestive chapters by Karlgren and 
Maspero. On other Asiatic tone languages—Siamese, Burmese, Tibetan, 
there is almost nothing worthy of mention. On European languages, 
some consideration of Scandinavian tones in the dialect studies of 
Noreen ; also the crude beginnings of the tonetic study of other 
Kuropean tone languages—Lithuanian, Serbo-Croate, and Hungarian. 
In Daniel Jones’ books on phonetics may be found a few comments 
on the tones of various scattered languages. Klinghardt has turned the 
top soil in the fields of French and English tonetics.4 On the tonetics 
of our own larguage, besides Klinghardt’s Ubungen im Englischen 
Tonfall, we have considerable data collected by Jones and Coleman 
of London University,’ and an extremely ingenious piece of work by 
Harold K. Palmer, Linguistic Adviser to the Department of Education 
at Tokyo, Japan.® 

8. This little list marks a very small but quite definite beginning 
in the assembling of the facts of tonetics. And besides this material 
for the building of the foundation of tonetic science, there is much 
which can be borrowed from other arts and sciences. Tonetics will 


1 Jones and Plaatje, A Sechuana Reader, London: University of London Press, 
1916, 

2 In Vox for 1916, No. 4. 

3 The South African Outlook, vol. liv, No. 644, Ist July, 1924. 

4 Klinghardt, Franz. Inton.-Vbungen; Klinghardt und Klemm, Ubungen in 
Engl. Tonfall. 

5 See especially Jones, Intonation Curves; Jones, Outline of Eng. Phonetics, 
pp. 135-68; Coleman, “Intonation and Emphasis,” in Miscellanea Phonetica, 
published by the International Phonetic Association, 1914. 

6° H. E. Palmer, English Intonation, Cambridge: Heffer and Sons, 1922. 
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appropriate, for example, all that physics has to tell about methods 
of determining frequency of vibrations; all that physiology has to 
tell about the structure of the ear and of the vocal chords; all that 
psychology has to tell about tone-perception. Music, poetry, and even 
mathematics will all make their contributions ; knowledge of musical 
notation, of the principles of metrics, of Fourier’s theorem will all be 
part of the equipment of the trained tonetician. 

9. But of all the sciences, phonetics has by far the most to give to 
tonetics, and with good reason, as tonetics has hitherto been considered 
a rather minor part of phonetics. Phoneticians have come more and 
more definitely to the conclusion that the four elements of 
pronunciation—phone, tone, stress, and length are very closely bound 
up with one another, and some would go so far as to state dogmatically 
that their separate analysis is a most difficult, if not impossible task. 
It is common knowledge, for example, that greater stress in Indo- 
European languages is generally accompanied by a higher tone ; and, 
again, we know that phonetic changes are constantly being brought 
about by changes in tone or changes in stress (witness the effect of 
ablaut in original Indo-European and Verner’s law concerning the 
effect of “‘accent”’ upon consonants). Further, as I shall show later, 
length may often be regarded more as an attribute to a tone than of 
any of the phones accompanying the tone. In Bantu there are 
numerous examples of the interrelationship of phones and tones, and 
I hope in another essay to show that all the consonantal initials of 
Xosa may be divided into two classes according to their tonetic affinities. 
For example, in the two Xosa words into (meaning ‘thing ”) and imvu 
(meaning “‘sheep”’), the syllable nto is pronounced slightly higher than 
the syllable mvu because nt is a consonant of the first, or high-tone, 
class, whereas mv is a consonant of the second, or low-tone, class. 
It is impossible to explain this most interesting phenomenon fully in 
a paper so short as this one must be, and it will be sufficient for the 
purpose of describing Xosa tonetics, later on in the paper, to know 
merely that this division of consonantal initials into two classes rests 
mainly on the presence of absence of voice throughout their 
pronunciation. The fully voiced initials belong mainly to the low-tone 
class (as mv in our example above); whereas the high-tone class 
contains mainly initial consonants which are at least partially unvoiced 
(as nt above). 

10. These considerations bring us to the difficult questions: what 
is the exact relation between phonetics and tonetics, at exactly what 
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point does one leave off and-the other commence, just what is the 
difference between a phone and a tone? The difficulty here is that 
unfortunately the phoneticians have never yet settled exactly what a 
phone is. It has been defined in a sort of negative way as a unit of 
articulation independent of length, stress, or pitch. But no positive 
definition, describing its essential criteria, has yet been devised. If 
now, therefore, we are able to formulate a tolerably satisfactory 
definition of a tone, we shall have the satisfaction of knowing that in 
one respect at least tonetics has taken a distinct step in advance of 
phonetics. 

11. The nature of the problem may be shown by an illustration. 
If we say the sound m with our vocal chords vibrating 512 times per 
second, and then decrease the number of vibrations by 256, we say that 
the tone has changed (by an octave) while the phone has remained the 
same. But if we once more decrease the number of vibrations by 256, 
i.e. so that there are no vibrations at all, thereby producing the voice- 
less m commonly heard in the French word prisme, we say that the | 
phone has changed. In other words, a change from no vibrations to 
some vibrations is a phonetic change, whereas a change from a few 
vibrations to many vibrations is a tonetic change. The value of a 
phone may depend upon whether or not the vocal chords are vibrating 
a sufficient number of times per second to give the sensation of pitch, 
but cannot at all depend upon whether the number of vibrations per 
second is great or small. Herein is the fundamental difference between 
a phone and a tone, and this difference will have to be embodied in our 
definition of the two terms. And I think we shall find it much easier 
to exclude the phone from our definition of tone than to exclude the 
tone from our definition of phone. For if we say once and\for all that 
tone is pitch, the phone, having nothing to do with pitch as we have 
seen, will be effectively barred out. 

12. When we say that tone is pitch, we mean to include, of course, 
change of pitch, as the voice is continually rising and falling in actual 
speech. And, furthermore, it is relative pitch or change of pitch that is 
important, and not absolute pitch. A tone is high or low, according as. 
it is higher or lower than the average pitch of the speaker, whether it 
be man, woman, orchild. A child’s low tone may have exactly the same 
absolute pitch as a man’s high tone, but tonetics will still regard the 
first as a low tone and the second as a high tone. This principle of 
relative pitch has been recognized by very few writers on tone. 
Amongst these few are Professor Bernhard Karlgren of Upsala, who 
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discusses the matter at some length in his Etude sur la Phonologie 
Chinoise, and Sir George Grierson, compiler of the Linguistic Survey 
of India, who includes the expression relatively fixed musical pitch 
in the definition of a tone given by him in his essay On the Representation 
of Tones in Oriental Languages. Karlgren goes on to make a further 
qualification, that what is meant by average pitch is not the 
quantitative average, but the qualitative average. That is, if a man 
customarily uses two or three times as many high tones as he does low 
ones, his quantitative average will be high. But it is not this 
quantitative average that will determine his average pitch, but rather 
the qualitative average between the highest pitch and the lowest pitch 
that he uses in ordinary speech. 

13. We have thus far determined that tone is relative pitch or 
change of pitch. But relative pitch of what? Sir George Grierson 
says of a word, and adds further that the tone must be inherent in the 
word and necessary for its significance. While this definition is fairly 
well suited to serve as the basis of some of the tonological work to be 
done in languages of the Chinese type, it is utterly insufficient 
for general purposes. Forming, as this definition does, a part of an 
essay on Oriental languages only, it cannot be applied to the tones 
of most European languages, and even for Oriental languages it leaves 
out of consideration the changes which inherent tones undergo in speech 
when they are placed in juxtaposition with one another, to say nothing 
of the changes which take place through the influefice of stress. For 
general purposes, therefore, the unit of tonetics will have to be some- 
thing other than a word, and we may adduce the additional reason 
that philologists differ among themselves as to the definition of a word. © 

14. What, then, is the unit of which the relative pitch or change of 
pitch can be called a tone? Since the answer to this question, if it is 
to be at all brief, must be phrased in somewhat technical terms, I 
shall first attempt to state it categorically, and then proceed with 
explanations and illustrations. I should perhaps state beforehand 
that this answer must be expressed in very general terms if it is to be 
applied to all languages. The nearest approach to a definite answer 
that I can suggest is that in each language the tone-unit must be the 
minimum significantly complete portion of speech-melody consistent 
with a logical and practical transcription of the language. This tone 
unit might be measured in terms of phones, as a tone must always 
be accompanied by a phone or sequence of phones. In all languages, 
moreover, the number of unvoiced phones is so small in comparison 
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with the number of voiced phones, that the rise and fall of the voice in 
speech may be regarded as continuous, and may be given the name of 
“speech-melody. The problem for the tonetician is to determine exactly 
what portions of this speech-melody are to be regarded as minimum 
significantly complete units. The difficulties of the problem are the 
same as those which confront the phonetician in determining just how 
much to include in a single phone, or which confront the etymologist 
in determining just how much to include in a single word. Just as some 
phoneticians conceive of an affricate as consisting of a single phone, 
whereas others regard it as made up of two or more phones, and 
just as some etymologists take a certain compound expression to be 
a single word, whereas others regard it as a syntactical combination 
consisting of two or more words, just so some toneticians will conceive 
of a certain portion of speech-melody as a single tone, whereas others 
will regard it as made up of two or more tones. It would be impossible 
to prescribe any exact procedure by which in a given language the 
minimum significantly complete units of speech-melody are to be 
discovered. The tonetician will have to use all his powers of observation 
and judgment ; he will have to note carefully what sequences of pitch 
seem to repeat themselves frequently ; he will have due regard for the 
instinct of the particular language whose tonetic analysis he is making ; 
he may have to use the trial-and-error method of taking a certain 
portion of speech-melody as a tentative unit and of adding to it | 
or subtracting from it as his observations continue; above all he 
will keep clearly in mind the semantic value of each part of the speech 
extracts which he analyses, and endeavour to discover if certain classes 
of semantic groups have not a definite mode of intonation. 

15. Perhaps an example from English will serve to illustrate the 
manner of ascertaining the minimum significantly complete units. 
Take the sentence : I can’t go to-morrow intoned in such a way that go 
has a high falling tone and to-morrow has the typical rise-fall-rise 
denoting contrast in English. This intonation makes the sentence 
mean : I can go or could have gone some time other than to-morrow. The 
intonation of this sentence may be represented graphically as follows : 


ea em a 


I can’t go to-morrow. 


The pitch of the second syllable of the word to-morrow rises and 
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then falls, but this is not per se a proof that English contains a rising- 
falling tone. In this case and in all other similar cases where it is desired 
to show a contrast by the intonation, the rise-fall is immediately 
followed by another rise, whether in the same syllable or in a 
following syllable, as here in the last syllable of to-morrow. We have 
said that the tone-unit must be significantly complete, and it is the 
whole rise-fall-rise which in this case denotes contrast and is therefore 
significant. 

16. But just as we must not include too little in our tone-unit, so 
we must not include too much. In the sentence just cited, the rise in 
pitch of the I can’t and the fall of the go are not to be added to the rise- 
fall-rise of the to-morrow, thereby making a single rise-fall-rise-fall- 
rise tone, because from the observation and comparison of many 
English sentences, it will be seen that the rise-fall-rise is alone sufficient. 
to denote the contrast desired, and that the rise-fall of the I can’t 
go is an entirely different tone, typical of categoric statements. The 
tone-unit must be the minimum significantly complete portion of 
speech-melody. There could be no harm, however, in regarding the 
union of these two tones as a kind of complex tone-unit, a tone-sentence 
as it were, in which the second tone modifies the meaning of the first. 
The categorie finality of the rise-fall tone of the J can’t go is completely 
altered by the modifying contrast of the rise-fall-rise tone of to-morrow. 
It will thus be seen that there is such a thing as tone-grammar, and 
that if there are not actually nouns, verbs, adjectives, etc., amongst 
the tones, there are at least independent and dependent tones— 
some tones which may be used alone and some tones which are only 
used to modify other tones. An analogous case is afforded by the 
independent and dependent svarita of the Vedas. It were tempting 
to divert more deeply into the question of tone-grammar, but here, 
again, is a subject for another paper. 

17. From all that precedes, then, we have arrived at the following 
definition of a tone. A tune is the relative pitch or change of pitch of a 
minimum significantly complete unit of speech-melody. In Bantu, 
Sudanian, and Chinese, the significant element of speech-melody will 
be found by most toneticians to coincide with the syllable ; in most 
European languages of the present time the unit will be a sense-group 
of an indefinite number of syllables. 

18. This.definition of a tone, or any definition of a tone, can only 
be an approximation to exactness and precision, as the necessary 
inclusion of the idea of significance renders possible, as I have already 
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hinted (§ 14), some difference of opinion as to the exact quantity 
of speech-melody to be included in a single unit. The tendency will be 
for a person of emphatically synthetic powers of perception to include 
in a single tone more than a person whose temperament is keenly 
analytic. And between these two there will be persons who submit their 
perceptions to varying degrees of analysis or of synthesis. An analogy 
from etymology may make the matter clear. An extreme “ synthetist ” 
might consider deadweight as a single idea and write it as a single word ; 
an extreme analyst might separate it into two parts and therefore 
write it‘as two words, with a space between dead and weight; the 
moderates would compromise—half analyse and half-synthetize, and 
would write it dead-weight, with a hyphen between dead and weight. 
In the same way the ‘extreme synthetist might consider a certain 
sequence of speech-melody as one significant unit, i.e. as one tone ; 
the extreme analyst might separate it into two or more units, and would 
mark each separately in a tonetic transcription ; while the moderates 
would apply both the principle of synthesis and that of analysis, and 
although they would employ separate tone-marks for each of the 
smaller units, they would, nevertheless, connect these by hyphens, or 
by some other device, to show the possibility of synthesis. In the case 
of compounds of this sort, it is possible for one and the same individual 
to synthetize at one time and to analyse at another time, partly 
according to context and partly according to other considerations 
which we shall have to leave to the psychologists to determine. Further, 
there are certain to be some tonetic compounds which the Vélker- 
Psychologie of one age will regard as a single significant unit, but which 
the psychology of another age will regard as made up of several units. 
This is equally as true of etymology as of tonology, as is evidenced in 
the history of practically all languages by the orthography. Cf. 
English uphill, formerly written up hill; German edelmann, from 
Middle High German edel mann; French fiérement, from Latin fera 
mente. Or compare the present-day Cape Town with the future 
Capetown ! In tones, as in words, the transition from mere juxtaposition 
to real composition must be a gradual one, and it would be impossible 
to draw a sharp line of demarcation between them. The exact amount 
of speech-melody to be included in a tone cannot, therefore, be 
determined with anything like scientific accuracy. Though popular 
psychology would easily establish certain sequences of pitch as 
significant units, there would be other sequences in which it would 
hesitate between analysis and synthesis. In these somewhat 
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exceptional cases, the tonetician will have to be guided in his tone- 
representation by such principles of expediency as simplicity, clearness, 
and economy. In making his tonegic transcriptions he will always be 
thinking of the practical needs of the printer, the dictionary-writer, 
the teacher, and the student. In languages where some system of tone- 
representation has already been popularized, as in Greek, Chinese, 
and Vedic, precedent will also become to some extent a determining 
factor. From all these considerations it must be recognized that the 
minimum significantly complete unds of tonetics, as well as of phonetics 
and etymology, cannot be determined in the first instance by scientific 
measurement, but must depend to a considerable extent wpon expediency, 
precedent, and the workings uf the popular mind.‘ Any definition of a 
tone must therefore be accepted with this reservation. 

19. Let us turn our attention now to methods of classifying tones. 
From the first part of our definition of a tone, namely, that a tone is 
relative pitch or change of pitch, it. follows that every tone may be 
analysed into two elements which many writers have called pitch and 
inflection. According to its pitch a tone may be high, middle, or low ; 
according to its inflection a tone may be level, rising, falling, or 
circumflex. Karlgren uses the terms key and form instead of pitch and 
inflection, both of which he shows are misleading. I suggest the terms 
height and direction as being simpler and less ambiguous than the 

2 


y/o Nee 


3 
to-morrow. 


terms used by Karlgren. The height of a tone is determined by the 
relation of the whole tone, or of its most important part, to the average 
pitch of a speaker’s voice ; the direction of a tone is determined by the 
relation of the pitch of every unit of the tone to the pitch of every other 
unit of the same tone. According to their direction, tones may be 
divided into monotones (or level tones), ditones (which start on one 
pitch and ascend or descend with portamento to a second pitch), 
tritones (which start with one pitch, proceed for a time in one direction 
and then turn in another direction), and tetratones (which start on one 


1 For discussion of the principles of folk-psychology, see (1) Wundt, Volker- 
psychologie, (2) Lazarus und Steinthal, Zeitschrift fiir Volkerpsychologie, (3) Paul, 
Principien der Sprachgeschichte. 
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pitch and change their direction three times, thereby having what we 

; may call four tone-points). The English rise-fall-rise tone denoting 
contrast, which we have just discussed (§§ 15-16), is a good example of 
atetratone. On p. 86 is a graphical representation of this tone, showing © 
its four tone-points. In this tone, the first tone-point is slightly higher 
than the third, and the second is slightly higher than the fourth. I 
know of no tones with five tone-points in any language, but it may be 
that some languages will be found to contain pentatones and even 
hexatones. Some authors call monotones simple tones, all other tones 
compound tones; the terms monotone and polytone are preferable, 
as the use of these permits us to use the term compound tone for a 
combination of two or more tones which are in such close syntactical 
juxtaposition that their semantic values, usually isolated, are fused 
into one. Of the polytones, ditones may be divided into rising tones 
and falling tones; tritones may be rising-falling, falling-rising, level- 
falling, level-rising, and so on. 

20. Another method for the classification of tones is afforded by the 
number of syllables affected. Thus, in Bantu and Chinese, it will be most 
practicable to regard every tone as monosyllabic, in Panjabi and 
Lahnda the tones are practically all disyllabic, whereas in English 
and most European languages the same tone may be either mono- 
syllabic or polysyllabic. Where tones are extremely polysyllabic, as 
is often the case in English, there may arise slight deviations in the 
direction of certain parts of two tones which are otherwise exactly 
the same and whose general significance still remains the same. These 
slight differences of direction designate slight differences of meaning 
or of function, and the parts so affected will have to be regarded as 
separate tone-units because they are significant in themselves. In 
other words, certain tones having in general the same height, the same 
direction, and the same signification, may differ from each other by 
having within them slightly different secondary tones. Polysyllabic 
tones of this sort, containing within themselves other secondary tones, 
may be called complex tones. An example from English will show the 
nature of a complex tone. The tone of a categoric statement, and there- 
fore of the majority of sentences in the English language, is a high 
falling tone. We have already noted a sentence (§§ 15-16) which, 
though it made a categoric statement, had a rising-falling tone. But. 
the rise occurs only in sentences not commencing with a stressed 
syllable, such as I can’t go where go is the first stressed syllable. The 
tule for the intonation of these sentences is that from the first stressed. 
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syllable there is a gradual descent to the last stressed syllable, each 
succeeding syllable having a somewhat lower pitch than the preceding. 
On the last accented syllable the pitch falls practically to the lowest 
range of the speaking yoice. A good example is the sentence Give me 
my watch, in which give and watch are respectively the first and the last 
accented syllables. The intonation of this sentence would be repre- 
sented according to Klinghardt’s system as follows :— 


>] 


Give me my watch. 


21. If a sentence of this kind happens to have unstressed syllables 
befdre the first stressed syllable, these are pronounced either with a 
low even tone or else with a rising tone. If the sentence happens to 
have unstressed syllables after the last stressed syllable, these are 
pronounced with a very low even tone. Klinghardt gives to these 
unstressed parts before the first stressed syllable and after the last 
stressed syllable the names auftakt and abtakt. Palmer calls the whole 
thing before the, last accented syllable the head, and the part after the 
last accented syllable the ¢acl. In the example graphed below, He was 
‘much too ‘quick for me, the auftakt is he was and the abtakt is for me. 
Or in Palmer’s system, the head consists of he was much too, the nucleus 
is quick, and the tail is for me. 


tas Be sap tig 


He was much too quick for me. 


22. The formula for this kind of sentence is slightly varied when, 
according to Klinghardt, the sentence is very long, or when, according 
to Palmer, the sentence is emphatic. In this case, instead of each 
syllable after the first accented one being slightly lower than each 
preceding syllable, each accented syllable unites with any succeeding 
unaccented syllables to form a polysyllabic monotone, and each 
succeeding polysyllabic monotone has a somewhat lower pitch than 
the preceding one. An example (from Klinghardt) is the sentence 
He was about the ‘only in'telligent ‘man in the ‘country. 
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e e 


The general (or principal) tone of the two sentences just. cited 
—He was 'much too ‘quick for me, and He was about the ‘only in'telligent 
‘man in the ‘country—is the same, namely, a high-falling tone ; but the 
secondary tones of the two sentences are different, being in one case 
monosyllabic monotones, in the other polysyllabic monotones. This 
difference might appear at first thought to be one of length (or number 
of syllables) only, but the fact is that the heights of the tones are also 
different. If the rule stated at the end of § 20 were applied to this 
sentence He was about the ‘only in’telligent ‘man in the ‘country, there 
would be nine different subsidiary tones between the first syllable of 
only and the first syllable of country, instead of three, as in the above 
figure. The sentence could be intoned in either of the two ways. And 
if it be deemed necessary or expedient to distinguish these two complex 
tones in a phonetic transcription, separate tone-marks will have to be 
used, for example a single mark ‘ for the falling tone having subsidiary 
monosyllabic monotones, and a double mark “* for the falling tone having 
subsidiary polysyllabic monotones. 

23. This brings us to the important question of tone representation 
and tonetic transcription. In general, the system of tone representation 
advocated by Sir George Grierson in his paper On Tones in Oriental 
Languages is most satisfactory both for the purpose of recording the 
tone-systems of living languages and for the study of historical 
tonology. The system is simple, logical, and flexible, and lends itself 
easily to tone representation in any language. It prescribes merely 
that the marks used to represent the tones should be readily intelligible 
to the eye, should show only the general nature of the tones for which 
they are used, and should be placed before the syllable or syllables whose 
tone they represent. Thus, if we may designate the syllable or 
syllables to which the tone-mark applies by the letter X, a high-rising 
tone is marked ’X, a low-falling tone is marked \X, a mid-rising- 
falling tone is marked “X, etc. 

24. The actual application of this system, or of any system, to 
recording accurately and completely the whole tone-system of a given 
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language, is a far more difficult matter than the mere invention of the 
symbols to be used. The key to all tonetic transcription is the principle 
of the toneme, just as the key to all phonetic transcription is the 
principle of the phoneme. By means of the phoneme principle, Baudouin 
de Courtenay, its real discoverer, and Daniel Jones, its principal 
advocate, have rendered phonetic transcription far more simple and 
accurate and consistent than it has ever been before. By phoneme is 
meant a group of phones within a given language, no one of which 
can occur in the same position as any other. Similarly, a toneme 
is a group of tones within a given Janguage, no one of which can 
occur in the same position as any other. Thus, for example, in 
Vedic, the anudatta and the anudatta-tara, though different tones, 
are members of the same toneme because neither can ever occur in the 
same position as the other. The anudatta-tara comes only before an 
udatta, and the anudatta never comes in that position.1 Consequently, 
though the anudatta-tara is a lower tone than the anudatta, the same 
symbol may be used to represent them both, for we shall know that 
when a syllable having this symbol precedes an udatta it has the low 
tone of the anudatta-tara, and that when a syllable having this symbol 
does not precede an udatta, it has the slightly higher tone of the 
anudatta. Again, in Sechuana, there are three monotonemes, a high, 
a mid, and a low. When the high tone is followed by three mid tones, 
there is assimilation in the latter, so that the first of the three has a 
somewhat higher tone than the second, and the second a somewhat 
higher tone than the third. These three tones, differing slightly in 
height, are all members of the mid-monotoneme and may have the same 
tonetic symbol to designate them. Or still again, in Kongo, according 
to Dr. Laman, if the “ root-syllable’ of a word is followed in the 
ultima by a nasalized consonant, the root-pitch is raised higher than 
it would be otherwise. But this higher tone need not be designated by 
a different symbol from that of the ordinary tone because they both 
belong to the same toneme. In this case, the presence or absence of 
the following nasalized consonant determines unequivocally the 
interpretation to be placed upon whatever tonetic sign is used. It is 
not necessary in any language to employ a different sign for every 
tone, but only for every toneme. In some cases, however, it may be 
desirable to use separate symbols for different members of the same 


1 For discussion of the Vedic accent see especially: (1) Whitney, “‘On the 
Nature and Designation of the Accent in Sanskrit,” Transactions of the American 
Philological Association, 1869-70. (2) Haug, Ueber das Wesen und den Werth des: 
Wedischen Accents. (3) Macdonnell, Vedic Grammar, part iii, Accent. 
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toneme when the rules for their poe eennnaauce Da sey are too com- 
plicated to remember easily. 

25. It is extremely important to notice the mutual effect that the 
two principles of phoneme and toneme have on each other and to 
understand how this mutual effect acts in a phonetic-tonetic tran- 
scription. In Xosa, as I have already stated in § 9, all consonantal 
initials of syllables may be divided into two classes according to their 
tonetic relationship. For the sake of the present argument, we may call | 
the two classes the high class and the low class. Let us take as an 
example of this differentiation the two initials mf and mv, the former 
of which belongs to the high tone-class and the latter of which belongs 
to the low tone-class. Other things being equal, the syilable mva, when 
pronounced with a high approximately ! level tone, will, nevertheless, be 
pronounced slightly lower than a high level mfa. A good example of 
this truth is the difference between the tone of the mfa in imfazwe 
(‘‘war’’) and that of the mva in imvana (‘a lamb’’). And, again, in the 
case of the low falling tone, the syllable mva will be pronounced lower 
in pitch than the syllable mfa, as in the words imfama (‘‘a blind 
man”’) and zmvaba (‘‘a missionary society’). In other words, there are 
in Xosa two distinct series of tones, one slightly higher than the other, 
the difference between which depends entirely on the initial consonants. 
Now tf we choose to mark the two series of tones with different symbols, then 
the two initials, such as mf and mv, will belong to the same phoneme and 
will need only one symbol or combination of symbols to designate them both ; 
for when that symbol or combination of symbols appears at the beginning 
of syllables having the higher tones we will know that it 1s to be pronounced 
mf, and when it appears at the beginning of syllables having the lower tone 
we will know that it is ta be pronounced mv. But if, on the contrary, we 
choose to mark the two series of phones with different symbols then the two 
tones, such as the higher level tone of mfa in imfazwe and the lower level 
tone of mva in imvana, will belong to the same toneme and will need only 
one sign to designate them both; for when that sign appears before a 
syllable commencing with a high-class initial we will know that the 
syllable is to have the higher tone, and when it appears before a syllable 
commencing with a low-class initial we will know that the syllable is to 
have the lower tone. It is a matter of indifference in this case which 
of the two possible procedures we adopt, whether we use different 
phonetic signs for high and low-class initials, or different tonetic 


1 In actual practice, the syllable mva, when pronounced with a high tone, is never 
quite level, but slightly rising. See Table in § 36, Tone 16. 
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signs for higher and lower tones. We must do one or the other, but there 
is no need to do both. In my transcriptions of Xosa, I have chosen to 
differentiate between the two phones, thereby causing the two tones to 
become members of the same toneme, rather than to differentiate 
between the tones, which would cause the two phones to become 
members of the same phoneme. 

26. Another principle which cannot be disregarded in making a 
phonetic-tonetic transcription is that length and stress may sometimes 
be attributes of tone and sometimes of phone and sometimes of tone 
and phone together at the same time. I shall consider here only length. 
Length may be considered to be an attribute of a tone rather than of 
any of the phones upon which it is superimposed when it is found that 
the tone always has approximately the same length regardless of the 
number of phones or of the distribution of this length amongst them. 
An example of this is afforded by any of the falling tones of Sotho, 
which take considerably more time to intone than any of the other 
Sotho tones. As these tones are always long, the yowels of the syllables 
on which they are superimposed will be more or less drawn out, though 
their exact length will depend upon the number of voiced phones in 
the syllable. That is to say, the length of the tones is constant, whereas 
that of the phones is variable, according to their number. Length in 
this case is obviously an attribute of the tones rather than of the 
phones. 

27. In this respect Sir George Grierson has permitted himself to 
be carried away too far by his desire-to emancipate tone entirely from 
questions of length, stress, and phone. He says that quantity is a 
question of time and not of pitch. It has therefore nothing to do with 
tone. Let me quote from his paper. ‘‘ It will be observed that a tone 
is defined as a musical pitch or change of pitch. There is nothing in this 
definition referring to the length of the musical note or progression 
uttered. A toned syllable may be long or short. When a toned word 
has a long vowel, it is sometimes said that the tone is prolonged. But 
tone is pitch, and it is the note on which the pitch is held, not the 
pitch itself, that is prolonged. A pitch may be high or low, but it cannot 
be long or short. Hence it is wrong to talk of a prolonged tone.” This 
argument is altogether untenable in face of the clear-cut case of tone- 
length which I have just given, and the attempt to differentiate 
between a pitch and a note is futile. A pitch may be defined as an 
acoustic sensation caused by the frequency of vibrations. For the 
mind to perceive this sensation at all it must last a certain length of 
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time, just as a certain length of time is necessary for the mind 
'te. perceive a phonetic sensation. The element of time can therefore 
‘no more be divorced from a tone than it can from a phone. Sir George 
recognizes this tacitly when he includes in his list of tones both a low 
rising ditone and a low level-rising tritone. The only difference between 
these two tones is that the first pitch of the tritone is longer than the 
first pitch of the ditone. 

28. There are in many languages undoubtedly cases where it ig 
impossible, as well as useless, to judge whether length is primarily 
the attribute of a tone or of the phones accompanying the tone. A 
good example is the hypothetical case used by Sir George Grierson in 
attempting to prove that two tones otherwise the same but having 
different length are still one and the same tone, which I have just shown 
is not always true. Suppose the two syllables -wa and -wa, both 
pronounced with a mid even tone, but the first short and the second 
long. It is a matter of indifference in a phonetic-tonetic transcription 
whether we consider the length an attribute of the tone or of the phone 
a. If we choose the former, we shall differentiate the second syllable 
from the first by placing a length mark, such as a dot, after the tone 
mark, thus: --wa; if we choose the latter, we shall differentiate the 
second syllable from the first by placing a length mark, such as the 
two dots used in such cases by the International Phonetic Association, 
after the a, thus -wa:. 

29. It may be helpful at this point to recapitulate some of the 
principles we have been considering by means of a brief glance at their 
application to the tone-system of one living language. I shall take for 
this purpose Xosa as spoken by a native from Engcobo, Tembuland. 
The tones of Xosa may be regarded on the one hand as monosyllabic 
only, or on the other hand as both monosyllabic and polysyllabic, 
according to the method by which the minimum significantly complete 
tone-units are arrived at. Certainly there are some disyllables and even 
trisyllables which are pronounced with practically the same tone as 
some of the monosyllables. But to adopt some monosyllables and some 
polysyllables as tone-units would create difficulties and inconsistencies 
which I cannot discuss in this paper, and I further believe that such 
a procedure is opposed to the genius of the Bantu languages generally 
and of Xosa in particular. 

30. I cannot refrain from stopping for a moment to point out that 
Nauhaus’s classification of Xosa “words” into five tone-classes 
depends entirely upon five possible tones to be found in the last 
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two syllables of these words as pronounced alone. I should state 
that the tonetics of the last two syllables of a breath-group in Xosa, 
as well as in every Bantu language that I have examined, exhibits 
peculiarities not to be found in the rest of the sentence, and is 
therefore of very special importance. But Nauhaus’s disyllabic 
classification is inadequate in three different respects. First it shows 
nothing about the tonetics of the first part of ‘‘ words ” of more than 
two syllables ; and the tone of the first part cannot be derived by simple 
rule from the tone of the last two syllables, as Nauhaus wishes to imply. 
Second, there are in Xosa more than five possible tone-sequences in 
the last two syllables. And third, the tone (or tones) of a “ word” as 
pronounced alone by itself may be altogether different from the tone 
(or tones) of the same word as pronounced in a sentence. What 
Nauhaus has done, therefore, is merely to record the inherent tones of 
the final disyllables of so-called words, that is the tones which these 
disyllables have when the words are pronounced alone. In connected 
discourse, as we have pointed out, these tones may undergo con- 
siderable change. Those who say, with Sir George Grierson, that a tone, 
to be a tone at all, must be inherent, admit thereby that they are still 
labouring under the shackles of the conventional written word, a 
bondage from which philology is only beginning to extricate itself. 

31. I believe that the best and easiest metled of representing the 
tone-system of Xosa is to take monosyllables as tone-units. With 
the aid of the principle of the toneme, a monosyllabic tonetic tran- 
scription should not be difficult of attainment; it will certainly be 
more uniform than any other, and more in conformity with the spirit 
of the language. Taking monosyllables, then, as tone-units, we find 
that Xosa has three tonemes, which we may call respectively the high 
level, the high falling, and the low, from their principal members. 
These three tonemes may be represented by the symbols ~X, ‘X, and 
X (absence of mark). They occur in the order just named in the word 
“¢nto nga (‘a stick’’). It may possibly be that future investigations 
will show that the tones which I now include under the high level 
toneme may belong to two different tonemes, and that we shall there- 
fore have to divide this toneme into two parts. 

32. From the strictly scientific point of view, the number of tones 
in any one person’s speech must be considered to be unlimited, no 
matter what language he may speak. But for the sake of description 
it is perfectly feasible and even necessary to merge small, let us say, 
insignificant, differences into what may be called a standard norm. 
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This qualification must always modify any statement to the effect that 
there is any finite number of tones in any given toneme, and it is a 
limitation which must now be borne in mind when I state that there 
are ten principal tones in Xosa. In the last analysis an assertion of 
this sort must be considered to be what Leibniz would call a modus 
dicendi or what Vaihinger would call a scientific fiction. Nevertheless, 
it is a modus dicendi or scientific fiction of great practical value, and it 
is the cornerstone of any system of tonetic description. And having 
laid the cornerstone of Xosa tonetics by stating thus warily that there 
are ten principal tones in the language, we are enabled to go ahead 
rapidly with the structure proper and to assign each tone to its proper 
toneme. 

33. Of the ten Xosa tones, five belong to the high level toneme, 
two to the high falling toneme, and three to the low toneme. Let us 
consider first the high level toneme, which is the most complicated of 
the three, as it contains no less than five principal tones. The symbol 
for this toneme X most often indicates a high level tone, but .when 
it is applied to a syllable occurring at the end of a breath-group and 
is not immediately preceded by another X in the syllable before, it 
signifies a mid level tone. This rule of position must appear rather 
complicated to anyone who has not studied Xosa analytically. But 
I think a simple example will make the matter perfectly clear. Take 
the word 7 gwa la, as it would be intoned at the end of a breath- 
group, or when pronounced alone. Although the two syllables 1 and 
la are marked with the symbol of the high level toneme, only the 
syllable 7 is really high level, whereas the syllable Ja is mid level. 
This is because the syllable la occurs at the end of a breath-group and 
because it is not immediately preceded by a syllable having X. The 
syllable preceding la (namely gwa) has X (the low toneme). In the 
word ‘i-ci-ci, on the other hand, the final syllable cz is high level 
because it is immediately preceded by another syllable having X. 
From these examples it will be seen, then, that the value of the symbol 
~X depends in the first place upon whether it occurs at the end of a 
breath-group or not. It depends, in the second place, upon the initial 
phone of the syllable intoned. If a syllable has no consonant, or if 
it commences with a consonant of the high class (see §§ 9, 25), it is 
intoned somewhat higher than it would be if it commenced with a low 
class consonant. It will thus be seen that not only does this high level 
toneme contain high and mid tones, but also that the high tones may 
be high high tones or less high tones, and that the mid tones may be 
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high mid or lower mid. In the word i gwa a (“a coward”), the 7 is 
high high, and the la is high mid, because these are both syllables of 
the high tone class. But in the word “7 nilo nze (‘‘ leather ’’) the nze is 
low mid, because nz is an initial of the low tone class. This low mid 
tone then is the third tone belonging to this toneme. The fourth tone 
is the somewhat lowered high tone which we have just mentioned, in 
other words the tone which occurs in syllables having initials of the 
low class and occupying any place in the chain of speech other than the- 
end of a breath-group. This is generally a slightly rising tone instead 
of alevel tone. Thusinthe word 7 mbu za ne (‘‘a gnat”’), the syllable 
mbu generally commences considerably lower than the first pitch of 
the syllable 7 and rises slightly towards that pitch. In this word, 
although the tones of the three syllables 7, mbu, and ne all belong to the 
same toneme, they are, nevertheless, different tones, the exact values. 
of which have to be deduced from the rules of position which I am 
explaining. Of the three tones, that of 7 is the highest, that of ne is 
the lowest, and that of mbu is in between. This word 7 mbu za ne 
gives us also an example of the fifth principal tone belonging to this 
toneme. The syllable , if pronounced slowly and distinctly, has a high 
level tone; but ifthe word 7 mbu za ne be uttered at normal speed, 
the last part of-the 7 falls slightly in pitch, to meet the lower pitch of 
the commencement of mbu. The complete rule here is that a syllable 
commencing with a high-class initial consonant or with no consonant 
at all, and marked with the symbol of the high level toneme ~X, has 
a slightly falling tone when it occurs before a syllable commencing 
with a low class initial and having either the same tonetic symbol 
“X or the tonetic symbol ‘X (see § 34). 

34, Let us pass on to the second toneme, ‘X, which I call the high 
falling toneme because the most common tone belonging to it is high 
falling. This toneme has two principal members, a high falling tone and 
a mid rising-falling tritone. The rule in this case is very simple, because 
the high falling tone is confined to syllables having either no con- 
sonantal initial or else an initial of the high tone class ; whereas the 
mid tritone (circumflex tone) is confined to syllables having low class. 
‘initial consonants. Examples of these two members of the ‘X toneme 
are contained in the word ‘i ‘mbi la (plural of “7 ‘mbi la, “a coney ” or 
“rock rabbit”). In this word the syllable 7 has a high falling tone 
because it has no consonantal initial, and the syllable mbz has the mid 
rising-falling tone because it commences with a low class initial con-: 
sonant, namely, mb. 
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35. The third Xosa toneme, represented by the symbol X (i.e. 
by no sign at all), I call simply the low toneme. It has three principal 
members, a mid falling tone, a low falling tone, and a low level tone. 
The mid falling tone occurs only in syllables having no initial consonant 
or else an initial of the high tone class when these syllables either occur 
at the beginning of a breath-group or follow a member of the high level 
toneme X. Thus the syllable nélo of the word 7 ntlo nze (‘leather ’’) 
has the mid falling tone because it follows the syllable ¢ having the high 
level tone and because it commences with a consonant of the high class, 
namely, ntl. The low falling tone occurs in syllables having an initial 
of the low tone class when these syllables follow a member of the high 
level toneme X. Thus the syllable ndle of the word “7 ndle “be (“an 
ear’) has the low falling tone because it follows the syllable 7 having 
the high level tone and because it commences with a consonant of the 
low tone class, namely, ndl. The low level tone occurs in syllables. 
following a member of either of the tonemes ‘X or X. This tone, ex- 
amined minutely by means of finely attuned apparatus, often turns out. 
to have a slightly falling direction, but for practical purposes it may 
be considered to be a monotone. An example of this low level tone is 
the tone of the last syllable ku of the word 4 ndu ku (‘a stick’’). The 
tones of the last two syllables are both members of the low toneme, 
but the tone of ndw is low falling because it follows a syllable having 
the high level tone, whereas the tone of ku is low level because it. 
follows a syllable, the tone of which is a member of the low toneme. 

36. The following table summarizes the argument of the five 
preceding sections. In this table I have preferred to use the terms high 
class and low class syllables to the terms high class and low class. 
initial consonants, because syllables consisting only of a vowel have the 
same tonetic laws as those commencing with a high class consonant. 
High class syllables therefore include both syllables having high class 
initial consonants and syllables having no consonantal initials at all. 


TABLE OF XOSA TONEMES, WITH RULES FOR THE OCCURRENCE OF THEIR PRINCIPAL 
MEMBEKS, AND EXAMPLES, 


Toneme. Tone. Rule for occurrence. Example. 
1. ~X. (a) High level. In syllables of the high tone ~i in 
class, except those enumer- ~i sa ngo (‘‘a gate’’). 
ated under (c) and (e) below. 
(6) Less high, In syllables of the low tone ~mbu in 
slightly rising. class, except those men- ~i~mbuza-ne (‘a 
tioned under (d) below. gnat’’). 
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Toneme. Tone. 


(c) High mid 
level. 


(d) Lower mid 
level. 


(e) High, 


slightly falling. 


2. \X. (a) High falling. 


3. X. 


(6) Mid 
rising falling. 


(a) Mid 


falling. 


~ 


(6b) Low 
falling. 


(c) Low 
level. 
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Rule for occurrence. 


In syllables of the high tone 
class which occur at the end 
of a breath-group and are 
preceded by a tone belonging 
to either of the tonemes ‘X 
or X. 

In syllables of the low tone 
class which occur at the end of 
a breath-group and are pre- 
ceded by a tone belonging to 
either of the tonemes ‘X 
or X. 

In syllables of the high tone 
class which are immediately 
followed in the same breath- 
group by a syllable of the 
low tone class having a tone 
belonging to either of the two 
high tonemes  X and *X. 

In syllables of the high tone 
class. 

In syllables of the low tone 
class. 


In syllables of the high tone 
class which either commence 
a breath-group or are im- 
mediately preceded in the 
same breath-group by a 
syllable having a tone be- 
longing to the high level 
toneme “X.  _ 

In syllables of the low tone 
class which either commence 
a breath-group or are im- 
mediately preceded in the 
same breath-group by a 
syllable having a tone be- 
longing to the bigh level 
toneme ~ X. 

In syllables which are im- 
mediately preceded in the 
same breath-group by a 
syllable having a tone be- 
longing to either the high 
falling toneme or the low 
toneme, ‘X or X. 


Example. 
~be in 
-i ndle-be (‘‘ an ear’”’). 


-mbi in 
-i nto-~mbi (‘‘a girl’’). 


-i in 
-i-mbi la (‘‘a coney’’). 


‘nto in 
-i\nto nga (‘‘a stick”’). 
\mbi in 
-1 \mbi la (‘a 
coney ’’). 
mfe in 
-i mfe ne (‘a 


baboon’’). 


ndu in 
-i ndu ku (‘a stick’’). 


ndo in 
-t mpo ndo (“a 
Pondo ’’). 


37. It will be noticed that the examples in column four of this 
table are all nouns having the prefix 7, and as such will be regarded 
by most philologists as single words. It may therefore be contended 
that I am thus laying myself open to the same criticism which I have 
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made of Nauhaus’s article on Xosa tones (see § 30), namely that I 

_am showing merely the inherent tones of words. I admit, too, that the 
tones which I have assigned to these words are the tones which the 
words have when pronounced alone, i.e. when they form a breath- 
group by themselves. But I have chosen these nouns as illustrations 
for the sake of simplicity and because it happens to be possible 
to exemplify by means of them every one of the ten principal tones of 
Xosa. I could have taken breath-groups consisting of several words 
(for example, whole sentences) instead of breath-groups consisting of 
single words, but this would have made my table too bulky and would 
have served no better purpose. To put the matter briefly I may say 
that my analysis of Xosa tones as shown in the first three columns of 
the table is based on the extensive study of long extracts from Xosa 
prose and poetry, containing breath-groups of all lengths, but that for 
the specific purpose of describing the tonemes of Xosa and the tones 
which belong to each, it happens that adequate illustration is afforded 
by breath-groups consisting of single words. 

38. It will thus be seen that a description of the principal tones 
existing in any language is quite a different thing from a description 
of the distribution of these tones throughout the language. To attempt 
an account of Xosa tonetic syntax would involve the complete rewriting 
of Xosa grammar, a task which some day must bedone. One example, 
to show the difference between inherent tones and the actual tones 
of connected speech, will give an idea of the problem. In Xosa, 
as in Sotho, a “ word” which pronounced alone or at the end of a 
breath-group has a high falling tone on the penult and a low level tone 
on the ultima generally changes these tones to high level tones when 
not at the end ofa breath-group. Thusin Xosa, the word for “son” is 
intoned -u‘nya na when isolated, but the expression “son of the man”’ 
is intoned -u-nya-na -wo-mntu. And in Sotho, the word for “axe” 
is intoned se‘le pe when isolated, ‘but the expression ‘the axe is 
large”’ is intoned se-le~pe -se se‘ho lo. I should like to show other 
interesting rules governing the relationship between inherent and 
actual tones in Xosa, but must content myself with pointing out the 
general law that Xosa tones depend for their pronunciation mainly 
upon four considerations : first upon the tonemes to which they belong ; 
second upon the position they occupy in a breath-group ; third upon 
the initial phones of syllables; and fourth upon the other tones 
which precede or follow them. I have already given examples of the 
effect of all four of these considerations. 
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39. I should like further to show the immense part which tonetics 
takes in the declension of nouns, the conjugation of verbs, and other 
departments of Xosa grammar. But here, again, I shall have to take 
a single illustration. In connexion with the class of substantives we 
have been using to illustrate most of our points, there is a most 
interesting and important tonetic law governing the nominal prefix 7. 
This prefix is to be found in four categories of nouns : first, in a number 
of singular nouns taking the prefix ama in the plural (-7 sa ngo, “a 
gate’’; plural form -a-ma sa ngo); second, in a number of singular 
nouns which have prefix 7 or iz in the plural (-7-nto, “a thing” ; 
plural form -7 zi -nto); third, in the plural forms of nouns of the 
second category which have more than one syllable in their “ root ” 
(-¢ nto-mbi, “ girls’? ; singular form also -7 nto-mbi); fourth, in a 
number of plural nouns having the prefix wu in the singular (-7 ntla nga, 
“nations” ; singular form -u hla nga). Now the tone of this prefix 7 
belongs sometimes to the high level toneme X and sometimes to the 
high falling toneme ‘X. There is a definite rule determining which 
toneme is to be used in every. case, and it is a rule which has some 
highly important corollaries. I shall try to state it as briefly as 
possible. The prefix 7 in nouns of the second category just described 
always has the high level toneme ; the prefix ¢in nouns of the other 
three categories has the high level toneme when the following syllable 
has a tone belonging to the low toneme, but it has the high falling 
toneme when the following syllable has a tone belonging to either of 
the high tonemes “X or ‘X. The 7 of the singular noun -2 nto-mbi 
(‘a girl’’) has the high level toneme because of the first part of this 
rule; and the plural form of the noun is exactly the same as the 
singular because of the second part of the rule. But, on the contrary, 
the plural form of the noun ~i-mi ni (“‘a day”) is different from the 
singular because of the second part of the rule. In this case the 
prefix 7 changes its tone from “X in the singular to ‘X in the plural 
because the following syllable -mz has the high level tone instead of 
a low tone. 

40. It will be observed that there is a distinct cleavage between 
the tonetics of the prefix of the second category of nouns and the 
tonetics of the prefix of the other three categories. The 7 of the second 
category always has the high level toneme, whereas the 7 of the other 
three categories sometimes has the high level and sometimes the high 
falling toneme. The distinction is not one of vocalic length, as McLaren 
and others have asserted, but one of tone. From the rule I have just. 
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framed, the correct intonation of the prefix 7 can be deduced for any 
noun, provided we know the pronunciation of its “ root’”’ and the 
category to which it belongs. 

41. And semi-conversely, if I may i permitted the term, if we 
know the intonation of any of these nouns having the prefix 7, we can 
often, but not always, deduce therefrom which of the four categories 
it belongs to. For instance, if a certain noun is pronounced ~7-ntlo ko, 
‘ve know instantly that it is a singular noun belonging to the second 
category, and that it forms its plural by changing the tone of the 
prefix ‘X. Ifit belonged to any of the three other categories it would be 
impossible for its prefix to have the high level tone. But if, on the other 
hand, a certain noun is pronounced ‘:-se la, it may belong either to 
the first, the third, or the fourth category, and we cannot place it until 
we know also that it is a singular noun. When we know both the 
intonation and the number of this noun, we know that it belongs to the 
first category, and that it forms its plural with the prefix -a ma, thus 
~a ma-se la. Our diagnosis is derived from the fact that of the four 
categories of nouns having the cae 7, only the first two are singular 
categories ; and the singular noun ‘i-se la cannot belong to the second 
category because the prefix of the second category must have the high 
level toneme, according to the first part of the rule in § 39. | 

42. And finally if two nouns are pronounced respectively -7 sa ngo 
and ~i ntla nga, not only does their intonation give us no clue as to 
which of the four categories they belong to, but it does not help us even 
to know that the former is singular and the latter plural. All nouns 
of this type whose root commences with a syllable having the low 
toneme (here sa and néla respectively) are pronounced with a high level 
tone on the prefix 7. So that, although we may know that -7 sa ngo 
is a singular noun, we cannot tell from its intonation whether it belongs 
to the first or the second category ; in other words, we cannot tell 
whether its plural form should be -a-ma sa ngo or -i sa ngo. The former 
happens to be the case. And although we know that ~-7 ntla nga is 
a plural noun, we cannot tell from its intonation whether it belongs to 
the third or to the fourth category ; in other words, we cannot tell 
whether its singular form should be ~7 ntla nga or -u hla nga. The latter 
happens to be the case. To sum up. Sometimes intonation alone is 
sufficient to show which category one of these nouns belongs ; some- 
times intonation and number must both be known in order to have the 
desired clue; and sometimes intonation and number together will 
prove insufficient to show the category. 
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43. I cannot in this paper go further into the subject of Xosa 
tonetics. I hope I have given enough to indicate clearly the differences 
between a tone and a toneme and between a tone and an inherent tone. 
And I hope I have proved that the study of tones in Bantu is certainly 
no less important than the study of phones, and that no grammar of a 
Bantu language can be considered complete until the tonetic system 
of that language has been exposed. And now having reviewed thus 
briefly the most essential points of Xosa tonetics, let us ask ourselves 
the question why Xosa and other Bantu languages should be called 
tone-languages. Is the term tone-language justified, and exactly what 
does it signify ? To say that Bantu has tones, that English has none, 
and that Swedish has a few only, is so palpably wrong, in view of what 
we have established in the earlier part of this paper, that further 
refutation of the statement would be superfluous. The question is not 
one of degree, but of kind. Every language has tones, but not every 
language uses its tones for thesame purpose. According to the purposes 
for which they are used, tones may be divided into three main classes, 
which may be called semantic,. syntactical, and emotional. Semantic 

‘tones may be defined as tones which are used to differentiate 

fundamental ideas denoted by words or phrases. Syntactical tones are 
tones which are used to show the relation of gne idea to another, 
either expressed or unexpressed. Emotional tones are tones which 
show the effect upén the speaker’s emotions of something which has 
just been thought or felt. 

44. An example will show the difference between a semantic tone 
and a syntactical tone. The word pumpkin, said by itself with the 
purpose of conveying to the mind nothing but the notion of a certain 
kind of vegetable (would that Kant’s Ding an sich were something real 
and that—for our present purpose—this Ding an-sich had a uniform 
effect on everyone’s mind), is ordinarily pronounced with a high falling 
tone. The same is true of every word in the English language. What 
we may call the fundamental meanings of words (another useful 
scientific fiction, by the way !) are never distinguished in English by 
differences of tone. English, therefore, contains no semantic tones. 
But in Xosa, when we want to convey the fundamental idea repre- 
sented in English by pumpkin, we must say -i tha nga (the th of tha 
represents an aspirated alveolar plosive similar to the English ¢ in 
tar ; this is my only departure from the conventional spelling of Xosa, 
though I should have preferred to use a more scientific orthography), 
with a high level tone on 7, a mid falling tone on tha, and a low level 
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tone on nga, to distinguish it from ‘i‘tha nga (“a cattle kraal”’), which 
, When spoken alone is pronounced with a high falling tone on the first 
“two syllables and a low level tone on the last. In Xosa fundamental 
meanings of words are differentiated by tones as well as by phones ; 
_ the language may therefore be said to contain semantic tones. All 
inherent tones of words in Xosa may be called semantic tones. 

45. If, now, in English we say the word pumpkin with a high level 
tone instead of the high falling tone used when we say the word by 
itself, we thereby give not only the notion of a certain kind of vegetable, 
but also the notion that this idea of pumpkin is to be connected with 
some other idea which is to follow, as when we say “ a pumpkin and 
an onion ”’ or “ the pumpkin is yellow ”’. 


A pumpkin and an onion. The pumpkin is yellow. 


It is the phones used in pronouncing pumpkin in these cases which 
convey the fundamental idea of pumpkin ; the high level tone prepares 
the mind to connect this idea of pumpkin with another idea which is 
to follow. This tone is a syntactical one, as it does nothing but connect. 

46. The tones of Xosa are sometimes merely semantic, sometimes 
merely syntactical, and sometimes semantic and syntactical at the 
same time. I have already given, in § 38, an example of a Xosa word 
pronounced with semantic tones when uttered alone, and then intoned 
quite differently (i.e. with syntactical tones in the last two syllables 
when followed immediately in the same breath-group by another word 
or words. An example of a Xosa tone which is at once semantic and 
syntactical is the high slightly falling tone belonging to the X toneme 
(see table in § 36, tone number le). The fact that the tone is high 
throughout its pronunciation shows‘that if the syllable on which it is 
superimposed were pronounced alone it would be given a high level 
tone, and the fact that the tone actually falls slightly shows that it is 
to be followed immediately in the same breath-group by a syllable 
of the low tone class having one of the tones of the two high tonemes 
~X and ‘X. In other words, the height of the tone is semantic, whereas 
its direction is syntactical. 

47. We need not go deeply into the question of emotional tones 
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at present, as this is a subject still practically uninvestigated. An 
example of an emotional tone is the sentence What do you want ? 
- pronounced with a very low falling tone, thereby showing that the 
speaker is impatient and annoyed that you should want anything. 

The normal tone of the sentence would be a higher falling tone. 

48. Bantu, Chinese, and other so-called tone-languages have all 
three kinds of tone: semantic, syntactical, and emotional. Indo- 
European languages in general have only syntactical and emotional 
tones. We may conclude, therefore, that what has hitherto been known 
as a tone-language is one which possesses semantic tones. But in view 
of the great importance of tones in all languages, the term tone-language 
is peculiarly inappropriate and should be replaced by some other term, 
such as semantic tone language. 

49. I should like to have included in this paper some consideration 
of the question of tonology, for the study of which a knowledge of the 
principles we:have been discussing is a necessary preparation. But it 
will have to suffice merely to mention the problem and to show some- 
thing of its future significance. By tonology is meant the science of 
the various values of a given toneme (a) during the course of its history, 
(b) according to the dialect in which it is used. According to these two 
different conceptions, tonology may be either diachronic or synchronic. 
Diachronic tonology may be either retrospective or prospective, 
i.e. we may take a given toneme at present in a given dialect and trace 
it back as far as possible to ancient times, or we may take an ancient 
toneme and trace its history down to modern times. In languages 
of the Chinese family, where considerable record of ancient tones has 
been left us by Chinese philologists, considerable work may be done 
in both directions. But in Africa, our investigations of diachronic 
tonology must depend for some time on the results gained from 
synchronic tonology—from the comparative study of the tones which 
actually exist in present-day Bantu or Sudanian languages and 
dialects. 

50. With this short statement of the problem of tonology I must 
conclude my paper. I have had to condense so much in order to make 
my treatment of reasonable length that I think I may well say that 
almost every section is itself an adequate nucleus for a separate paper. 
I regret very much that I have had to be content with no more than 
one practical example for each of the principles expounded. I only 
hope to have shown something of the nature and uses of tones, to 
have proved the importance which attaches to their study, and to 
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have indicated some of the most pressing of the problems awaiting 
* solution. The immediate problem, for whose solution all the other 
problems must wait, is the tonetic analysis of modern languages. 
Max Miiller used to say that every science must pass through three 
stages of development, which he calls empirical, classificatory, and 
theoretical. According to this conception, tonetics is in the empirical 
stage, the stage in which the primary task is to collect data. During 
this stage the laboratory, with its instruments for recording the 
slightest variations in tone, must assume the leading réle. This 
recording of the tones of various languages will gradually lead to 
attempts, at first no doubt crude and premature, to compare the tones 
of one language with those of others, to place tones into groups 
according to their quality and according to their uses, and to place 
languages into groups according to their tone-systems. These 
classifications, in turn, will provide the basis for attempts at 
“ restoring ” ancient tones. In other words, Comparative Tonology 
will be the forerunner of Historical Tonology. A few paragraphs which 
some of us have written on the Comparative and Historical Tonology - 
of Chinese are about all that exist in this important branch of philology, 
unless we consider as a contribution to tonology Klinghardt’s bare 
statement of opinion that in-the field of Germanic languages, English, 
Norwegian, and Swedish form one tonological alliance over against 
another composed of German and Danish.} 

51. Amongst many theories which will be put to the test by means 
of the new discoveries to be made in tonology will be the theories 
concerning the division of languages into families, for tonal identity « 
or similarity will be an entirely new basis for testing the kinship of 
languages. Language relationships, as well as linguistic laws in general, 
are not to be determined from the evidence of one branch of philology 
alone, but from the evidence of all together.2 Phonology, morphology, 
etymology, syntax, and now tonology must all go hand in hand, as 
one wil supply what the others lack, or corroborate what the others 
cannot prove. Tonetic research will therefore not only broaden the 


1 Klinghardt und Klemm, Ubungen im Englischen Tonfall, pp. 4 and 5. 

2 Cf. what de Saussure has to say on this matter, in his Cours de Lingutstique 
Générale, Lausanne-Paris, 1916, Cinquiéme Partie, Chapitre III, Les Reconstructions. 
1n this chapter are contained such statements as ‘‘ Remarquons en passant que la 
comparaison portant sur des changements phonétiques doit s’aider constamment de 
considérations morphologiques . . . La comparaison linguistique n’est done pas une 
opération mécanique ; elle implique le rapprochement de toutes les données propres 
a fournir une explication .. .” etc. 
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field of philology, but will test the validity of some of the postulates 
of some of the other branches of philology. The application of well- 
established principles of linguistics to the study of tones, on the one 
hand, and the application of newly ascertained principles of tonetics. 
to the more general problems of linguistics on the other, may 
reasonably be expected to provide us with a fresh and powerful 
impetus in our search for the good, the true, and the beautiful in the 
realm of language. 


A NOTE ON JAN, THE BUSHMAN 


By R. A. Dart, M.Sc., M.B., Ch.M., Professor of Anatomy, University 
of the Witwatersrand, Johannesburg. 


(PLATE I.) 


i ik intense interest which the public have in anthropological 
matters was strikingly evidenced recently in Johannesburg, 
in the case of Jan, the Bushman. It is not uncommon to find amongst 
the cosmopolitan population of this city, if not pure-blooded Bushmen, 
then, at least, half-blooded or three-quarter-blooded representatives 
of that stock, more especially amongst those native tribes which hail 
from Bechuanaland and the eastern margin of the Kahahari generally. 
Despite this fact and the further truism that the majority of Europeans 
in the Transvaal have seen Bushmen of one type or another at some 
period of their existence, the excitement provoked in the Press and 
elsewhere by this man’s advent could only be compared with that 
shown in Paris in Cuvier’s time by the appearance there of the so-called 
“ Hottentot Venus ”’, a Bushwoman, so Topinard tells us, whose bones 
and portrait to-day rest in the Museum of Anthropology in Paris. 
The immediate cause of this interest lay not merely in the 
appearance of the man, but also in the stories current concerning his 
great age. Coming from the Prieska district, not far from Kimberley 
diamond fields, Jan is stated to have reached early manhood before 
the coming of the first white settlers to these parts. He remembers 
Dr. David Livingstone distinctly, and took his education at the feet 
of Livingstone’s wife (née Moffat). There are those who affirm that 
he describes with great detail the personal appearances as young men 
of grandfathers of farmers in the district, who themselves are now well 
advanced in years. Some go so far as to place his age at nearly 
150 years, and there seems little doubt that he is at least a centenarian. 
However these things may be, the mental acuity and sense of 
humour in this old man are truly remarkable, nor are his mixed love 
of brandy, the Scriptures, his pipe, and hymnology any the less so. 
Upon these topics he talked incessantly in his favourite medium of 
Afrikaans, to Dr. C. F. Beyers, who acted the part of interpreter. He 
stoutly affirmed the purity of his origin, his father being a Griqua, 
his mother a Namaqua. He had had one wife and two children, all 
of whom had long since died. 
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On physical examination Dr. L. I. Braun found his lungs and heart 
in admirable condition, save for the presence of an aortic regurgitant 
murmur, but his arteries presented little or no evidence of 
arteriosclerotic changes. The pulse was soft and strong and gave 2 
rate of 84 per minute. Owing to marked osteo-arthritic changes in 
the knee-joints and a strong thoracic scoliosis, however, he was 
incapacitated to a large extent, and some accident had deprived him 
of the use of his left eye. 

Owing to the difficulty of examining the man exhaustively in the 
presence of a group of loquacious onlookers, the somatometric data 
gathered by Dr. Beyers and myself on this occasion were incomplete, 
and unfortunately we had no further opportunity of continuing our 
investigation. For this reason they would not have been placed on 
record had it not been for the request of the Editor of this Journal 
that some statement shall accompany the photograph which he is 
enabled to publish through the courtesy of the Editor of the ‘“ Star” 

The measurements secured were as follows ;-— 


mm. 

Greatest cephalic length . . : . oy SSH 
width . . 142 
Physiognomic facial length (tichion-gnathien . 140 
Bizygomatic width ‘ ‘ : , . 124 
Bi-mastoid . ‘ : 3 ' ie 935° 
Least frontal __,, : : . ‘ ty 8 
Inter-palpebral ,, , , ‘ ‘ 4: 1 
Nasal * : ’ : ' «948 
» length . ‘ : ; ; 5 “Gane 
With of oral fissure ‘ ; ‘ “ win 
Bigonial width : : k : , . 103 
Interacromial width ; , ‘ nyyoae 
Total upper limb length from top ne acromion . 694 


Certain thoracic and inferior extremity measurements were taken, 
but were regarded as of small anthropological significance, the former 
owing to the anterior scoliosis, the latter in consequence of the ostec- 
arthritic changes which prevented a complete extension of the limb. 

In his Memoire sur la femme Hottentote, Baron Cuvier (1824) says : 
“She had a way of pouting her lips, exactly like that we have 
observed in the ourang-outang . . . her movements had something 
abrupt and fantastical about them, reminding one of those of the ape. 
Her lips were monstrously large ... I have never seen a human head 
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more like an ape’s than that of this woman’s.” Certainly no 
description of the appearances presented by Jan could be more exact 

“than that given by Cuvier of his subject just a century ago. It is also 
said of the Bushman that his typical colour is a “ yellow-grey, like 
old leather”; the exactitude of this description was heightened in 
the case of Jan by the wrinkling which is so admirably depicted in 
our illustration. 

True to type in these features, he maintains it in his flattened wide 
nose with its expansive “ bridge”’, in the absence of progasthism, in 
the contours of the dolicocephalic calvarium, its great inter-zyomatic 
diameter, and the numerous features that emerge from a study of his 
portrait and his measurements. 
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ON THE USE OF THE “PROCLITIC A” IN SIRONGA 


By Rev. H. L. Bisnop, F.R.A.I., Wesleyan Methodist Mission, 
Lourenco Marques 


ey No. 2, Vol. I, of Bantu Studies, pp. 2 and 3, the Rev. W. Bourquin 
deals with ‘‘ The Prefix of the Locative in Kafir ’’. 

In the course of his article, he refers to the use of the initial 
vowel e in Djonga, and its equivalent a in Ronga; and, in view of 
M. Junod’s statement that it tends to disappear, he desiderates the 
study of its use in Ronga. It is the purpose of this article to state, 
perhaps more clearly than has yet been done, its use in that language. 

It may be of use to begin with a succinct statement of opinion as 
to its nature, concerning which there has been no little difference of 
opinion. 

Some have called it an article, but this seems to be a mistake. 
There is no article of any kind in SiRonga. Others have viewed it 
as a euphonic letter, hence its usual title. (So Junod, in Grammaire 
et Manuel de Conversation Ronga, pp. 120, 122; an opinion afterwards 
given up, cf. his Thonga-Shangaan Grammar, p. 261.) This view, also, 
is probably erroneous. “ In the present state of the language it seems 
to have no power of determination or limitation,” as Junod remarks. 
(But cf. extract from M. Berthoud’s Grammaire, below.) It is most 
common before a substantive in the Nominative Case, when such 
substantive is the first word in a sentence or clause, and also after a 
pause in speech. It very often appears with the Locative Case, though 
it can hardly be said that it must appear with that case. It is also used 
with other parts of speech, as will appear below. It does not alter 
accentuation. It sometimes becomes e in Maputu, the southern end 
of Ronga territory bordering on Zululand. 

The Rev. P. Berthoud, in his Kléments de Grammaire Ronga, p. 8, 
writes as follows :— 

“¢ Le ronga ne posséde pas d’article, ni défini, ni indéfini. 

“Tl a, par contre, une voyelle initiale a qui est une particule ou 
voyelle pg Liaison. Sa fonction permet d’en faire usage avec une 
grande liberté- On ne trouve rien d’analogue dans la grammaire 
francaise. 

«“ Régle générale : sauf dans les vocatifs, on peut la mettre en téte 
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de tout mot impo.tant qui n’est pas étroitement dépendant du mot 
précédent. 

«Ble sert & lier le discours et 4 relever les mots qu’on veut accentuer. 
Elle sert & distinguer Je pronom wa, tu, de awa, il. Elle sert tantét 
a éloigner, tantét 4 rapprocher les membres de la phrase, suivant le 
désir de l’orateur. Un homme qui parle vite l’emploie peu; tandis 
que celui qui parle lentement est obligé de l’employer souvent. Ce 
serait également de mauvais style que de la laisser de cété tout a fait 
ou de l’introduire trop fréquemment dans le discours. 

« Au lieu de a, on emploie parfois aussi 7 comme voyelle de liaison, 
surtout avec les monosyllabes.” 

It is, we think, going too far to call it a “ particule de liaison ’’. 
We have observed among natives considerable latitude in its use. 
Some use it at every possible opportunity, others more rarely. 
Competent native opinion is that it should not be written after a word 
ending in a. We have found no evidence of its obsolescence. 

A. We have noted the following examples of its use :— 

1. Before a noun in the Nominative Case, standing first in a sentence 
or clause, or after a pause in speech, e.g. : 

Abhanu ba muti ba ku ku Eliga . . . 

The men of the city said to Elisha . . . (2 Kings, ii, 19) 

MeSa, ahosi ya le Moab, afa a fuyi tihamba.. . 

Mesha, king of Moab, was a sheepmaster . . . (2 Kings, iii, 4) 

2. With the neuter pronoun 4a, e.g.: 

Asa nga. My belongings. 
3. With the Infinitive, used as a noun, either as subject or object, 
e.g. : 
Aku tiba ku ta thabisa moya wa ku. 
Knowledge shall be pleasant unto thy soul. (Prov. ii, 10) 
Ndi nabela aku ba na wene. 
I wish to be with thee. 


4. With the Genitive Connective Particle, e.g. : 
Abya kwe buhosi... His kingship... 
5. With a noun in the Locative Case, e.g. : 
Amisabeni. On earth. 
6. With a conjunction, e.g. : 


U ta randa lwe u yakelaniki na ye aSi-lesi u tirandisaka Si-éone- 
Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself. 
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7. With adverbs, generally at the beginning of sentences or clauses, 
e.g. : 

Ahansi, below. Angopfu, much, especially. 

8. With the compound pronoun (genitive), e.g. : 

Ale’sa ku hanya nwi taka da gone... 
The living things which ye shall eat. (Lev. xi, 2) 

9. With numeral adjectives, e.g. : 

Amintshumu hikwayu leyi a3inwe ku sone $i taka wa henhla 
ka yone... 

And upon whatsoever any one of them doth fall... 
(Lev. xi, 32) 

10. The proclitic a may be used when following a fully written or 
spoken Perfect Tense, but not after an abbreviated perfect, except 
before a preposition, e.g. : 

A humeleli amakari kweru .. . 
He appeared among us... 

Note that Junod (Gr., p. 120) cites the a found in the 3rd pers. sing. 
in vhe Present Tense of actuality, awa (iwa), cf. Berthoud, and also 
in certain verbal auxiliaries afa (ifa) ; anha (inha). Is this really the 
same a ? 

In the translation of the Bible into SiRonga, use has been made’ 
occasionally of this a (proclitic) to call attention to a noun, the direct 
object of a verb, separated from the latter by the indirect object, or 
by other words. This is possibly quite legitimate, though it was done 
with some misgiving, e.g. : 

Laha a bekeliki dambu atende. 
Where he prepared a tent for the sun. (Ps. xix, 4) 

B. Onthe other hand, Proclitic A is not used :—- 

1. With Proper Nouns, when these are real names; but it can be 
used when they are common nouns used as proper nouns, e.g. : 

aMoya lo’wa ku Swenga, the Holy Ghost; aHosi... the Lord... 

2. After prepositions, even when the noun is in the Locative, e.g. : 

. ni le moyeni, and in spirit (not ni le amoyeni). 

3. With, or after a demonstrative pronoun. 

4. With a noun qualified by a numeral, e.g. mhunu munwe, one 
man; not amhunu munwe, except when the noun is diminutive, e.g. 
ambenganyana munwe, one little dish. But if the numeral precedes 
the noun, it may take the proclitic a, e.g. amunwe mhunu, a certain 
man. 


” 
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5. After the conjunctions ni and na, e.g. anthwamba ni bulombe, 
milk and honey (not abulombe). But the proclitic a can follow loko, 
af. Presumably it cannot follow monosyllables. Cf. Berthoud, supra. 

6. After the genitive particle. 

7. After the copula 1, hu, or li, to be. 

8. With hikwasu, all, or other formations from this root. 

9. With the Vocative Case. 

10. With the substantive personal pronoun, mine, mi, etc., whether 
in the full or abbreviated forms. 

11. It is not used, as a rule, with nouns in the Accusative Case, but 
see note above, re translation. 

12. With the personal pronouns. After an abbreviated perfect. 
See No. 10, above, part A. 

May not the use of the proclitic a be influenced by the intonation 
or rhythm of the whole sentence ? It is not an article. It isnot merely 
euphonic. Is it not best to call it “ the proclitic 4 ”, a name which is 
apt, and sufficiently descriptive ? ~ 

I wish to express my thanks to my friend, the Rev. P. Loze, for 
kindly reading the above in MS. and for his useful criticisms. 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTES 


ike this heading are noticed books and papers which may be 
of interest and importance to students of the anthropology and 
linguistics of South Africa. 

These notes are not confined to publications on South Africa ; 
contributions to our knowledge of the Bantu, and important works on 
the non-Bantu peoples and languages of North Africa are also included. 

Books and reprints for notice or review should be addressed to— 

The Editor, 
“ Bantu Studies,” 
University of the Witwatersrand, 
Johannesburg. 


[Contributed by Professor A. R. Radcliffe Brown, M.A.]} 

The following were published in 1922 and 1923 :— 

ANTHROPOLOGY (PHYSICAL) 

South Africa. 

Broom (R.). A contribution to the Craniology of the Yellow-skinned 
Races of South Africa. Journal of the Royal Anthropological 
Institute, vol. liii, pp. 132-49. 

Contains measurements, photographs, and figures of a few skulls 
of Bushmen and Hottentots, with a discussion on them. The most 
novel part of the paper is a suggestion that an Australoid element can 
be traced in South Africa, particularly amongst the Koranas. But 
the only “ Australoid ”’ character which Dr. Broom describes these 
skulls as possessing is the prominence of the supraorbital ridges. The 
skulls he figures certainly seem to lack other characters which are 
quite as typical of the Australian race as the prominent brow ridges. 
The use of the term Australoid would hardly seem to be justified. 


ANTHROPOLOGY (SocIAL) 
Bantu. é 
Smith (Edwin S.). The Religion of Lower Races as illustrated by the 
African Bantu. pp. 82. London: Macmillan and Co. 


Wangondi and Wahenga. 

Sanderson (Meredith). The Relationship Systems of the Wangonde 
and Wahenga Tribes, Nyasaland. Journal of the Royal 
Anthropological Institute, vol. li, pp. 448-59. 

A very full, if not quite complete, account of the kinship 
terminologies of two tribes to the north-west of Lake Nyasa. The two 
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systems recorded conform in general to the normal type for the eastern 
and southern Bantu, but show certain interesting specializations. The 
Wangonde prohibit and the Wahenga permit cross-cousin marriage, 
and there is consequently a difference in the terminology for cousins 
between the two systems. In both tribes we find the custom by which 
a man has the right to marry his wife’s brother’s daughter. 


ARCH ZOLOGY 
Gambia. 
Parker (Henry). Stone Circles in Gambia. Journal of the Royal 
Anthropological Institute, vol. liii, pp. 173-228. 
The paper is based on a systematic examination of the stone circles 
of the Gambia Valley. Mr. Parker argues for the probability of a 
Carthaginian origin. 


Rhodesian Ruins. 


Schofield (J. F.). The “ Acropolis” at Zimbabwe. Journal of the 
African Society, vol. xxiii, January, 1924, pp. 122-4. 
A brief but important note showing how the walls of the 
“ Acropolis” ruins of Zimbabwe have been raised at intervals as the 
space within them got filled up. 


ETHNOGRAPHY 
Ashanti. 


Rattray (Captain R.S.). Ashanti. pp. 334. Oxford : Clarendon Press. 
Basotho. 
Dutton (Major E. A. T.). The Basuto of Basutoland. pp. 132. 
London: Jonathan Cape, 1923. 
An account of the Basuto for the ordinary reader, with no claims 


to be a scientific work or to add anything to existing knowledge. It 
is illustrated with a number of good photographs. 


BaKaonde (N.W. Rhodesia). 


Melland (Frank H.). In Witchbound Africa. An account of the 
Primitive Kaonde Tribe and their Beliefs. pp. 308. London: 
Seeley Service, 1923. 

A valuable account by a good observer, of the BaKaonde of 
Northern Rhodesia, apparently an offshoot of the great Luba people. 
Some of their social institutions, for instance the marriage customs, 
are of particular interest. The author deals briefly with religion and at 
considerable length with witchcraft. 
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Cameroon. 


Malcolm (L. W. G.). Notes on the Birth, Marriage, and Death 
Ceremonies of the Eyap Tribe, Central Cameroon. Journal of the 
Royal Anthropological Institute, vol. liii, pp. 388-401. 

Central Africa. 

Migeod (F. W. H.). Across Equatorial Africa. pp. 397. London: 
Heath Cranton. 


The diary of a journey, containing much _ ethnographical 
information. 


Congo. 


Torday (F.). Note on certain Figurines of Forged Iron formerly made 
by the Bushongo of the Belgian Congo. Man, Feb., 1924, p. 13. 

Torday (E.) et Joyce (T. A.). Notes ethnographiques sur les Populations 
habitant les bassins du Kasai et du Kwango oriental. 1, Peuplades 
de la Forét; 2, Peuplades des Prairies. Annales du Musée du 
Congo Belge, tome ii, fasc. 2, pp. 359. 

Kipsikis. 

Barton (Juxon). Notes on the Kipsikis or Lumbwa Tribe of Kenya 
Colony. Journal of the Royal Anthropological Institute, vol. liii, 
pp. 42-78. 

The Kipsikis or Lumbwa are a non-Bantu people related to the 

Nandi. Mr. Barton’s paper, which contains a good deal of valuable 


information, is to be read in conjunction with Hollis’s book on the 
Nandi. 


Southern Nigeria. 


Talbot (P. Amaury). Life in Southern Nigeria. pp. 356. London: 

Macmillan and Co. 

An important work describing the Ibibio tribe of the Eket district. 
The author devotes his attention chiefly to magic and religion. The 
chapters on social organization are less satisfactory. There is a good 
account of secret societies. The illustrations are good and abundant. 


FOLKLORE 
Bantu. 


Hurel (le R. P. Eugéne). La Poésie chez les Primitifs, ou Contes, 
Fables, Recits et Proverbes du Rwanda. Bubliothéque-Congo, 
No. ix. pp. 260. Brussels: Falk Fils. 


Fell (J. R.). Folk Tales of the Batonga. pp. 247. London, n.d. 
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A collection of tales from the Batonga of Nortuern Rhodesia, in 
native text with translation, intended primarily as a reading book for 
native schools. 

LINGUISTICS 
Hausa. 


Parsons (Allan C.). A Hausa Phrase-book. pp. 117. Oxford: 
University Press. 


Taylor (F. W.). A Practical Hausa Grammar. pp. 141. Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1923. 

Kisonge. 

Samain (le R. P. A.). La Langue Kisonge: Grammaire, Vocabulaires, 
Proverbes. Bubliothéque-Congo, No. xiv. pp. 152. Brussels: Falk 
Fils. 

Mayombe. 

Bittremieux (Leo). Mayombsch Idioticon. 2 vols. Congo-Bibliotheek, 
Nos. x and xi. Brussels: Falk Fils. 

Nubian. 

Murray (G. W.). An English-Nubian Comparative Dictionary. 
Harvard African Studies, vol. iv. pp. 194. Oxford: University 
Press. 

Yao. 

Sanderson (Meredith). A Yao Grammar. pp. 211. London: 
S.P.C.K., 1923. 


Native PROBLEMS 


Willoughby (Rev. W. C.). Race Problems in the New Africa. pp. 294. 
Oxford : Clarendon Press. 


REVIEWS 


Tue HistoricaL ANALYSIS oF AFRICAN CULTURES 


Atlas Africanus : Belege zur Morphologie der Afrikanischen Kulturen. 
Heft I, II, II. Oskar Beck, Miinchen. 

Das unbekannte Afrika: Aufhellung der Schiksale eines Erdteils. 
Von Leo Frobenius. Oskar Beck, Miinchen, 1923. 

Hadschra Maktuba: Urzeitliche Felsbilder Kleinafrikas. Von Leo 
Frobenius und Hugo Obermaier. Erste Lieferung. Kurt Wolff, 
Miinchen. 


The three works mentioned above are produced by the Forschungs- 
institut fiir Kulturmorphologie, established at Miinich by Leo 
Frobenius. By Kulturmorphologie is meant that historical and 
geographical analysis of culture that is most conveniently denoted in 
English as ethnology. In their Institute Leo Frobenius and his helpers 
have undertaken nothing less than a complete and systematic 
ethnological analysis of African culture. It is a task that requires many 
workers and must extend over a number of years. The first results 
are placed in our hands in these publications. 

The Atlas Africanus is a work which no student of African ethnology 
can do without. The first three parts contain together seventeen sheets 
of maps, showing the distribution of many culture elements. Amongst 
the subjects dealt with are clothing, beds, seats, bellows, granaries, 
spears, the sacred kingship, and serpent cults. : 

It is on the basis cf these maps, and of others to follow in later 
parts of the atlas, that Frobenius builds the theories which he expounds 
and illustrates in Das unbekannte Afrika. This superbly produced 
volume contains only 175 pages of text, but has nearly two hundred 
full-page plates and many other illustrations and maps. It aims at 
nothing less than to give an outline of the whole history of culture in 
Africa. 

Excluding the Mediterranean region, Frobenius divides Africa into 
three main regions : Sahara, the desert ; Hylaa, the region of forests ; 
and Zega, the girdle of steppes from Senegambia to the Nile and from 
the Nile to the Zambesi. Each of these regions has had a special 
influence in the development of African cultures. 

Frobenius distinguishes two primary African cultures, one of 
which he calls ‘‘ chthonic” or Hamitic and the other “ telluric”’ or 
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Aethiopic. These original cultures have been modified by intrusions 
from outside. One such intrusion, which he names the Early 
Erythrean, he regards as having brought into Africa the bamboo 
bowstring and the slit drum. 

In the period from late paleolithic times to the beginning of the 
use of metals there was an important development and movement of 
culture in the lands surrounding the Mediterranean. Frobenius speaks 
of this movement of culture as a pendulum swing. There was first, 
he thinks, a movement of culture from west to east in late paleolithic 
and neolithic times, followed, at the time of the beginning of metals, 
by a reverse movement from east to west. The first of these movements 
Frobenius would regard as an important factor in the development of 
the civilization of ancient Egypt. The second is the more important in 
relation to Africa as a whole, for it was as part of this general westerly 
movement that three new streams of culture entered Africa. One of 
these Frobenius names the Erythrean culture, or more precisely 
Middle Erythrean, which entered Africa in two different regions. The 
South Erythrean or Ophiric colonial culture was brought into South 
Africa as a result of the search for gold, established itself in Rhodesia, 
and spread its influence northwards and westwards. It is this culture 
that has left us the Rhodesian ruins, and Frobenius regards it as having 
brought into Southern Africa the weaving of cotton, superstitions 
relating to teeth, and the complex of institutions relating to the sacred 
kingship. The North Erythrean or Kushitic culture crossed the Red 
Sea and established itself in the region of the middle Nile, its influence 
extending gradually westwards over the Sudan. With this culture he 
connects, besides the customs of the sacred kingship, the throwing- 
knife, stringed instruments of music, the practice of infibulation, etc. 

The second of the three great culture-streams Frobenius calls the 
Garamantic or Syrtic, which he regards as having entered Africa from 
the north and occupied the region west of Lake Chad. The third, the 
Atlantic culture, came from the Mediterranean by sea to the Guinea 
coast, and spread its influence northwards, eastwards, and southwards. 

It is impossible in a short review to attempt any crivicism of the 
elaborate construction of which the main features are briefly indicated 
above. In any case it would be wise to suspend judgment until al! the 
evidence has been presented. There is, however, one matter that is 
worth mentioning. The theoretical reconstruction of the history of 
African culture which is offered us really falls into two main parts, 
(i) the theory of the Erythrean, Syrtic, and Atlantic cultures, and their 
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interaction, and (ii) the theory of the earlier Hamitic and Aethiopic 
cultures. Now for (i) Frobenius makes out a vastly better case than for 
(ii); the evidence he adduces is far more abundant and far more 
satisfactory. This, of course, is to be expected, since the immigrant 
cultures belong to comparatively recent times, to the age of metals. 
But there is more in it than this. 

Suggestive as it may be in some respects, the attempt to analyse 
the primitive African cultures into two cycles, Hamitic and Aethiopic, 
is, so far as it has gone, unconvincing. The Hamitic culture, as defined 
by Frobenius, was a pastoral culture characterized by matriarchal. 
institutions and by rock paintings and drawings. The Aethiopic 
culture was agricultural and patriarchal. To each of these cycles 
Frobenius attaches a number of culture elements or “ culture 
symptoms ” ; for instance, leather-working by women belongs to the 
Hamitic cycle; to the same cycle belongs the value attached to 
chastity of unmarried women, while in the Aethiopic culture there is a 
lack of any such esteem for virginity; and soon. The weakness of the 
argument lies in the absence of sufficiently clear evidence that the 
various ‘“‘ culture symptoms ”’ really belong to the culture to which 
Frobenius attaches them. In South Africa, for example, certain 
of the culture symptoms regarded by Frobenius as Hamitic are found 
amongst the Hottentots (whose language has possible Hamitic 
affinities), e.g. pastoral activities in which women share. But other 
Hamitic symptoms are lacking, e.g. rock painting, which is found with 
the Bushmen, who have very few of the other ‘ Hamitic”’ symptoms. 

Frobenius looks at Africa from the north. It would seem that his 
theories may need to be modified or supplemented before they can be 
quite acceptable to us who look at the continent from the south. 
There are two important lines of research which should give us evidence 
of great value. One is archeology, particularly the investigation of the 
distribution of different types of stone implements in Africa. The other 
is a systematic study of the varieties of domesticated animals and 
plants. It is sometimes held that millet, the most important African 
cereal, is of Asiatic origin, and so is even more probably the banana. 
It has also been maintained that both the varieties of domestic cattle 
(the long-horned and the humped) are also Asiatic. The influence of 
Asia, which is suggested by these (and by many other) elements of 
African culture, is not taken into account in the scheme of Frobenius. 
The fault of the scheme is that it is too simple. The history of 


culture in Africa in paleolithic times was probably long and complex. 
9 
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It is perhaps doubtful if we shall ever be able to reconstruct it in detail 
with any degree of certainty. 

These criticisms, however, detract very little, if at all, from the work 
that Frobenius and his helpers in Miinich are carrying out, which is the 
systematization of our ethnographical knowledge of the African con- 
tinent. For that systematization some scheme, some system of 
hypotheses, is necessary, and even if in the end some of the hypotheses 
have to be abandoned they will have served their useful purpose. From 
now on, at any rate, no one will have any right to deal with the 
-problems of African ethnology until he has made himself thoroughly 
acquainted with the views of Frobenius and the evidence on which 
they are based. 

In these days, when a small school of writers is so obsessed by 
Egypt as to attempt to trace the influence of Egyptian culture every- 
where and in everything, and to regard that as almost the main task 
of ethnology, it is pleasant to find Frobenius writing: “ We forget so 
easily that Egypt lies in African soil, and we have never sufficiently 
taken into consideration that in respect of culture Egypt always 
received—from the South also—and adapted what it received to its 
own style—but never really gave.’ 1 An extreme statement, perhaps, 
but one that has a good deal of truth in it. 2 

Throughout his book Frobenius devotes a great deal of attention 
to the art and architecture of African peoples, and the abundant and 
excellent illustrations make the work a most important contribution 
to the study of African art. To the earlier researches of Frobenius and 
the Deutsche Innerafrikanische Forschungsexpedition (D.I.A.F.E.) 
we owe a great deal of most valuable information about the art of 
North and West Africa. An account of the important-discoveries of 
West African sculpture (which Frobenius associates with his Atlantic 
culture) was given in the earlier work Und Afrika Sprach, translated 
under the title of The Voice of Africa. Some of the more important 
of the “ finds ” are again reproduced in the new work (Das unbekannte 
Afrika). In the publication entitled Hadschra Maktuba we are now 
given another very valuable contribution to our knowledge of the art 
of Northern Africa. The work is a portfolio, to be completed in six 
parts, of about 160 plates, giving reproductions of rock paintings and 
drawings from North Africa, chiefly from the Sahara. The plates are 


* Man vergisst so leicht, dass Agypten auf afrikanischer Erde liegtyund hat nie 
geniigend bedacht, dass Agypten als Kultur stets aufnahm—auch von Siiden her— 
und seinem Stil einlebte—-nie aber wesentlich gab (p. 134). 
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beautifully reproduced from photographs and drawings. The text will 
only appear with the sixth part, and, meanwhile, only one part has 
appeared. The importance of this art for the South African student is 
that it forms a link between the art of the Bushmen and the art of 
southern Europe in late paleolithic times. A first glance at the thirty 
plates of Part I suggests that a careful comparison of these drawings 
with those of the Bushmen will reveal much of very great interest. 

A. R. RapciirFe Brown. 


‘Tue Mantis anp Hts Frrenps (Bushman Folklore). By D. F. Bueex. 
pp. 68. Capetown: T. Maskew Miller, 1923. 5s. 

It is very pleasing to see another publication embodying some more 
of the materials collected by the late Dr. W. H. J. Bleek and the late 
Dr. Lucy C. Lloyd. It is twelve years since Dr. Lloyd published the 
Specimens of Bushman Folklore, so admirably arranged with native 
text and translation. Those tales formed but a small part of the large 
collection made principally by Dr. Bleek, and Miss Bleek, his daughter, 
in an admirable introduction to the present work, states that since 
the death of her aunt, Dr. Lloyd, she has been preparing some of these 
for publication. Unfortunately from the scientific point of view, the 
present volume gives the English translation only, but Miss Bleek 
states that she intends publishing a small edition of the same tales in 
Bushman as soon as possible. This will be a great boon. The Bushmen 
depict the Mantis, the hero or at. any rate the central figure of these 
stories, as extremely foolish, always doing something which brings 
disaster and suffering on himself. It is usually his egotism and selfish- 
ness, in not sharing his benefits with others and not acknowledging his 
benefactors, which lead to his downfall. Nevertheless, he has far-seeing 
powers: he dreams, and his dreams prove true, and the knowledge he 
is thus able to pass on, usually to the striped mouse, proves to be the 
latter’s salvation and compasses the downfall of the evil. 

In many respects the Mantis reminds one of the part the “ mad 
hare” (not the “little hare”’) plays in Central Bantu folklore; but 
there is more initiative in him, and perhaps the Central Bantu 
“monkey ” is his nearest countertype. 

The book contains a few more reproductions of the late G. W. 
Stow’s copies of Bushman painting, and these certainly add to its 
value. There is a small glossary of Bushman names at the back. We 
look forward to further instalments of these tales, and hope that the 
Bushman text will accompany them. C. M. Doxe. 
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ZuLu ReFeRences. For Interpreters and Students. By Cari Faye. 
pp. 124. With five portraits anda map. Pietermaritzburg: City 
Printing Works, 1923. 


An exceedingly interesting collection of material for interpreters. 
What is of especial interest to others than interpreters is the specimens 
of speeches with their translations. The author, who is a Zulu 
interpreter of very high repute, gives examples of an address by an 
“illiterate Natal native”, by an “enlightened Natal native”, 
Rev. J. L. Dube of Ohlange Mission, by an “illiterate Zulu”, and a 
translation of a speech to natives by General Botha. The portraits 
given are very good, especially those of Mgidlana Zulu and Dunjwa 
Magwaza, which are exceptionally good photographs of Zulu types. 
At the back of the book is an excellent map of the area in which Zulu 
is spoken, showing the regions in which predominate the various 
influences, such as ‘“‘ Tefula”’ and “ Tekeza”’, affecting the language. 


C. M. D. 


NrEveE Ur-Bantu-WortTstAMMeE, nebst einem Beitrag zur Erforschung 
der Bantu-Wurzeln, von Walther Bourquin. pp. 256. Berlin, 1923. 


The name of Walther Bourquin is well known to students of Bantu 
philology ; and several good contributions from his pen are to be found 
in the Zeitschrift fiir Eingeborenen-sprachen. The present work is 
really supplementary to Carl Meinhof’s Grundriss einer Lautlehre 
der Bantusprachen, wherein is a list of Ur-Bantu roots. In giving his 
supplementary list of roots, Bourquin used the same system of 
phonetics as that employed by Meinhof. He gives a very helpful 
preparatory section comparing the orthographies of his various 
authorities, on the languages consulted, with Meinhof’s orthography ; 
thus attempting to bring the various languages to a uniform 
orthography. In the present state of our knowledge of the phonetics 
of many Bantu languages, this reduction can only be approximate. 
For instance, the “1” of many languages is supposed by the author 
to be retroflex-1; but this lacks definite confirmation; the “b” of 
Bemba, too, is not recognized as the voiced bi-labial fricative, 
Meinhof’s v. 

The author draws his illustrations from fifty-two different Bantu 
languages, and most of his Bantu roots are copiously illustrated. This 
work, as its title indicates, contains additional roots, and a very handy 
“register ” of further roots already published by Meinhof in 1899 and 
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1910, by Struck in Anthropos in 1911, and by Dempwolff (“ Ost. bantu- 
Wortstémme”) in the Zeitschrift fiir Kolonialsprachen in 1916-17 
is also given. . 
The work will be given a wider circulation, since the author has 
wisely added the English meanings to the roots in addition to the 
German ; while an index in English is given as well as that in German. 
It seems a great pity that in many cases the author fails to see 
that he is recording derivatives and not roots. Amongst many of such 
forms we note the reversives -vangula, and -lamula, the stative 
-kunama, the contactive -papata; and many forms in -ola or -ula, 
which are derived directly from Onomatopeic radicals, which are 
nearer to the original Bantu roots, e.g. -kokola and -tumbula. 
Further, it is highly probable that the question of intonation will 
have to be taken seriously into account in comparative Bantu, before 
really satisfactory comparative work can be done. It is manifest that 
the two Zulu words, for instance, both written inyanga, meaning the 
one “doctor”, and the other “moon”, and differing radically in 
intonation, cannot be derived from the same Ur-Bantu stem. This is 
applicable to all such pajrs of words. 
Nevertheless, until we have each dialect and language more 
correctly reduced to a common system of writing, such works as thié 
of W. Bourquin, are a very welcome addition to our still scanty 


knowledge of Bantu. 
C. M. D. 


In Witcu-Bounp Arnica. By F.H. Metianp, B.A. 316 pp., illustrated. 
London: Seeley, Service and Co., Ltd., 1923. 21s. nett. 


It is a very welcome thing to find that magistrates in native 
territories are in many instances making a serious study of the peoples, 
with whom they have to work, and for whom they have to administer 
the law. The author of the volume before us has been a magistrate 
under the British South Africa Company in Northern Rhodesia for 
many years, and is held in high esteem both by the native and by the 
European population. In 1912 Mr. Melland collaborated with Mr. E. H. 
Cholmeley, also a magistrate in Northern Rhodesia, in producing a 
book of travel entitled Through the Heart of Africa, describing a journey 
from North-eastern Rhodesia to Egypt. After undertaking that journey 
wir. Melland was appointed to the Kasempa District of North-western 
Rhodesia, inhabited mainly by the Kaonde tribe of Bantu. During the 
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last eleven years he has been watching and studying the Bakaonde, and 
the results of his work he has published under the title of In Witch- 
bound Africa. 

The book is an ethnological monograph on an interesting offshoot 
of the great Luba tribe, and in dealing with these Kaonde people 
Mr. Melland brings in a good deal of information regarding their 
north-western neighbours, the Lunda people. In fact, one of the most 
valuable chapters in the book is one concerning the religion of the 
Alunda, contributed by J. L. Keith, one of Mr. Melland’s colleagues. 
Mr. Keith’s notes, for instance, on Akishi (pp. 166-9) comprise a very 
valuable contribution to our knowledge of Bantu religion. 

A close reading of the book reveals that the Kaonde people have 
many customs in common with their neighbours the Ilas and the 
Lambas. They have the same exogamic clan system as that which 
obtains among the Lamba people, though we feel that the author has 
not viewed the Kaonde clan system with sufficient importance. It is 
especially important among Central Bantu péoples as the guiding 
principle behind their laws of inheritance and succession, and as 
regulating the choice of a wife. An understanding of the clan system 
goes a long way to explain many intricacies of kinship relations. 

Among other customs it was especially interesting to note this: 
“Tf a child cuts its upper incisors before its lower ones it is thrown 
into the river. (I have been informed that the Bakaonde throw such 
a child into the bush, and that throwing it into the water is only done 
(locally) by the Ba Lamba.)’’ The curious part is that the Lambas 
always accuse the Bakaonde of this practice, and try to deny that they 
themselves practise infanticide at all in this connexion. It is another 
case of the pot calling the kettle black. 

Mr. Melland has collected some very valuable data regarding 
‘Witchcraft ” and especially regarding “ Divination”. We should, 
however, like to know how a magistrate managed to take a photograph 
(opposite p. 200) of the chiwala administering mwavi in the poison 
ordeal, to a man accused of witchcraft. His information regarding the 
elves called tuyewela is invaluable. They are also known to the Lamba 
people under the same name, and are believed to be employed by 
witches and wizards to steal for them. 

While the book contains much interesting and valuable material, 
we feel that the author lacks the scientific training in ethnological 
research which would enable him to discriminate between valuable 
data and that which has little bearing on the subject. In many cases he 
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should have gone much more deeply in his investigations, for often 
the matter upon which he has merely touched is of the utmost 
importance. On the other hand, some subjects, such as that of bulunda 
(Chapter VIII) are treated at a length quite out of proportion to what 
is important. A whole chapter, too, is given up to the Kongamato 
(lit. the frightener of boats), a river monster of native legend, as the 
author evidently has a pet idea that it is the Pterodactyl, especially as 
the Jiundu swamp seems to him “ the very kind of place in which such 
a reptile might exist!” The Kongamato is but one of many fabulous 
beasts of native legend, in which many natives have a firm belief. 

In dealing with the question of religion, we feel that many of the 
remarks made by the author regarding Christianizing the natives, and 
Missionary methods, are quite gratuitous. He even utters a warning 
against giving the people the Bible as it is, lest “‘ if we emphasize the 
working of certain miracles by holy men, ‘ servants of God,’ we risk 
making our religion seem unclean and thus tend to make the natives 
harden their hearts and suspect the real essentials in Christianity ”’. 
It is a pity that the author has not kept to the recording of facts, 
but in many places has gone off into theorizing on subjects upon which 


he is not qualified to give a judgment. 
C. M. D. 


Fotk TALEs OF THE BATONGA AND OTHER Sayines. By J. R. Fut. 
pp. 247. London: Holborn Publishing House, 1923. 

Mr. Fell, author of A Tonga Grammar and various school works in 
Tonga, has done well to bring out this collection of Folk-tales. As he 
states, these were told in the School at Kanchindu. The book contains 
103 tales in Tonga, with a very literal English translation on the 
opposite pages, adapted rather for school use than for literary effect. 
The tales are the usual Central Bantu stories, centring around “ sulwe”’, 
the little hare and his cunning, certain other animals, and domestic 
affairs, in the last section of which the greedy husband figures 
prominently. It seems that among the Batonga of the Zambezi-Kafue 
region, the lion plays the part in folk-tales taken usually by the czimu 
(cannibal) of the Zulus, and the shishimwe or shishimunkulu (ogre) of 
the Lambas. 

In this collection we see several remnants of fuller and longer stories, 
such as that entitled Mantangwa, the Tonga equivalent of the Lamba 
Kantanga ; and it seems a pity that Mr. Fell has made his collection of 
stories from the schoolboys instead of getting them from the old people. 
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In reading through this book, one feels that many of the tales which 
appear meaningless or which end “ without any point”, are poorly 
remembered scraps which could have been explained “ point and all ” 
by one of the elders of the tribe. 
A useful collection of conundrums and proverbs is appended to 
the work. 
C. M. D. 


A Concise Eneuisu-Karir Dictionary. By J. McLaren, M.A. 
' pp. 320, double column. London : Longmans, Green and Co., 1923. 

We congratulate Mr. McLaren on the publication of this splendid 
volume. For long the need has been sorely felt, of an English-Xosa 
Dictionary. Mr. McLaren has now completed an admirable trio: 
the Kafir Grammar, the Kafir-English Dictionary and the English- 
Kafir Dictionary. His grammar is the standard work on the subject 
in Xosa, his Kafir-English Dictionary is most useful in conjunction 
with Kropf’s great work, and now his English-Kafir Dictionary supplies 
a need which all students of Bantu and of Xosa in particular have felt. 
The previous vocabularies of Ayliff, Davis, and others are altogether 
inadequate and for long have been totally out-of-print. 

The author of the work before us tackles hi8 subject in a masterly 
way. The book is useful alike to native and to European. Where an 
English word has no equivalent in Xosa, a Xosa explanation of its 
meaning is given. In this, the work in some respects resembles A. C. 
Madan’s English-Swahili Dictionary, written for the use of Swahili 
students of English. South Africans will welcome the number of 
‘* Africanderisms ”’ included in this work ; while the author has catered 
for the needs of the clerical, medical, and legal professions, besides 
those of the Civil Service and farmers. 

We regard this book as a model for all similar work in other Bantu 
languages, and heartily recommend it as most reliable and informative. 


C. M. D. 


BANTU STUDIES 


AN OUTLINE OF THE PHONETICS OF THE LANGUAGE 
OF THE cht: BUSHMEN OF NORTH-WEST KALAHARI 
By Ciement M. Doxg, M.A., D.Litt., Senior Lecturer, Department 
of Bantu Studies, University of the Witwatersrand, Johannesburg. 


INTRODUCTORY 
JHE chi: Bushmen are found in the Sandveld of the North-West 
Kalahari; south-east, east, north-east, and north of the 
township of Grootfontein, which is the terminus of the narrow-gauge 
railway of the South-West African Protectorate. 

It is extremely difficult to estimate the number of pure chi: still 
inhabiting this area, as they live a scattered nomadic life, building no 
permanent dwellings, governed by no recognized chief or chiefs, tilling 
no land, and planting no crops. Still, from evidences of the numbers 
who come to squat near the permanent water-holes on the border 
farms during the dry season, when food and water are scarce in the 
Kalahari proper, I consider an estimate of 4,000_to 5,000 to be in no 
way exaggerated. Some farms have over a hundred squatting on each 
during the dry season. When the rains set in and veld roots abound, 
the Bushmen make off once again to their favourite foraging grounds, 
and only a few of the “‘ tame Bushmen ”’, as they are generally called, 
remain to work on the farms as herds. 

The life of the chi: Bushman is of the simplest character. His 
needs are few, and provided he can get food and tobacco he is satisfied. 
For money, clothing, and civilized luxuries he has little desire. His 
constitution seems strong and hardy, though syphilis is now making 
serious inroads. In stature he is small, though not so small as his 
southern cousin, the ‘“‘old Cape Bushman”. Taking the averages 
of some sixty measurements, I found that the average height of cht: 
men is 5 ft. 1? ins., and that for women 4 ft. 11 ins. 

Having no chief or regular tribal organization, the Bushman is 
a law unto himself, and is guided in his actions by the whim of the 
moment. He keeps no domestic animals, has no settled abode, and 
seldom any household utensils other than the ostrich egg-shell water 
containers. Food is seldom boiled, but when not eaten raw is cooked 
upon the open coals of a small fire. He is reputed to have cannibalistic 


tendencies when a straying Ambo or Rotse native comes his way. 
10 
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Equipped with bow and arrows, fire-sticks, digging-stick, and leather 
wallet containing pipe, tobacco, knife, and tortoise-shell snuff-box, 
the man carries his worldly goods about him, and needs nothing more. 


Sources or INFORMATION 

The following material is the result of five weeks’ investigation in 
the Grootfontein District of the South-West Protectorate during the 
months of January and February, 1925} Most of the research was 
carried out on the farm Neitsas, about 50 miles north-east of Groot- 
fontein township. The principal informants were tamkrlr, a middle- 
aged man, who was employed as a herd on that farm, and an elderly 
man named tame, who was at the time residing at Nurugas Police- 
Station, 10 miles north-east of Neitsas. In addition to these infor- 
mants, @ youth named 4ima and an old woman named kiqa were 
employed for vocabulary purposes. A comparison of the results with 
the findings of H. Vedder,! show that the chi:, with whom he worked 
_ at Gaub near Tsumeb, spoke a distinct dialect, though one undoubtedly 
belonging to the same tribe. At Otjimavare (Bushman name, yuluxa), 
a farm bordering on the Omuramba wamatako, some 70 miles 
8.8.W. of Neitsas, were living a number of chi: Bushmen speaking 
yet another dialect of the samé group. A few words of this “ Otji- 
mavare ” type of chi: are included in the Addenda to these notes. 


THe Main Features 
chi: is an isolating language, in the construction of which most 
words are monosyllabic and word-position is the main feature. Musical 
“tone ”’ on each syllable practically takes the place of stress as it is 
found in non-tone languages, and a change in tone may indicate 
an entire change in meaning. 

All syllables in chi: end in vowels or syllabic nasals; the nasal 
clicks alone often forming complete*syllables, and even whole words. 
The vast majority of syllables commence with a click, and the quick 
succession of these clicks in speech is an outstanding feature of all 
the Bushman languages. 

There is little distinction in form corresponding to “ parts of 
joa ”; one word may do the work usually ascribed to either 

“noun ”’, “‘ adjective’, or “verb”’ in, say, English. The idea of the 
pesledive is expressed solely by word position without any inflexion. 


1 Cf. ‘‘Grundriss einer Grammatik der Buschmannsprache vom Stamm der 


kii-Buschmanner ”, in Zeitschrift fii Kolonialsprachen, Band i, Heft 1 and 2, 
Berlin, 1910, 1911. 


Chart of Chi: Bushman Vowels. 
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Nouns may take the plural suffix -sn, though this is never heard when 
a numeral is employed ; thus man, men, but one man, two man, three 
man, many man, etc. 


Tue Sounp Divistons or cht: 

The phonemes or sound-units of chit: speech are naturally divided 
into the usual two main divisions, vowels, and consonants; but 
the consonants are subdivided into emitted consonants and reversed 
consonants. That is to say, they are divided firstly into consonants 
in the production of which the whole movement of the speech organs 
emits or drives the air outwards; and secondly into consonants in 
the production of which the whole or a portion of the movement 
of the speech organs reverses or draws the air inwards. Hence three 
divisions of sounds have to be dealt with in ¢hi:, viz. :— 

I. Vowels. 
II. Emitted Consonants. 
III. Reversed Consonants or Clicks. 


. I. VoweE 1s 
The following is a chart showing approximately the position of the 
chi: vowels in comparison with the position of the eight cardinal 
vowels, as now used by the International Phonetic Association.} 


1 For an.explanation. of the use.of the Cardinal Vowel. Chart consult Noél- 
Armfield, General Phonetics, Appendix I. 
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i. Front Close Vowel.—The tongue position in the pronunciation 
of this vowel is fairly high, but not as high as for Cardinal No. 1. 
In cht: the vowel is pure and is found both short and long. 

Examples: ¥?hi (many). 

¥?hi: (old). 

1. Front Close Vowel Mized.—In the pronunciation of this vowel, 
the tongue position is extremely low, and 1 takes on the colouring of 
the vowel e; so that, with speech not sufficiently careful, it may be 
mistaken for e. 11s never found long. 

Examples: padz (jaw-bone). 

yor (zebra). 

1 is found as the second element in the diphthongs Gt and 6%. 

e. Front Half-close Vowel_—With the majority of speakers this is 
a pure vowel, almost coinciding in tongue-position with Cardinal 
Vowel No. 2; but certain speakers have a distinct tendency to diph- 
thongize this vowel into ét. This I have considered to be abnormal, 
or at least not significant. e is found both short and long. 

Examples: né: (head—also heard as net). 

de:ma (small). 
ume (mushroom “ button’). 
kwe:fé ! (perhaps). 

2. Neutral Half-open Vowel.—This vowel occurs after voiced 
consonants before a glottal stop, and in a few other cases. 

Examples : 2e?m (to knot). 

gee (to sing). 
way (Countess beetle). 

In quick speech this vowel may drop before the glottal stop and 
Qe'm, ga’é, etc., become 2?m, ge, etc. ; but for purposes of writing 
I retain the vowel in such positions. is never found long. 


a. Low Open Vowel.—In chi: this vowel is approximately midway 
between Cardinal Vowels No. 4 and 5 in tongue-position. a occurs 
both short and long. 

Examples: yea (eye). 

da?a (fire). 
ya:m (jaw). 
yam (sun). 
1 Heard once with the quality of the first € almost low enough for & (kwe:fé), 


as also was hane:xa heard as shaneé:xa ; but there seems to be no essential 
distinction, ° 
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a occurs as the first element in the diphthongs Gf and 40, in which 
cases, however, the tongue-position of the a varies somewhat; with 
1 it is somewhat more backward, and with v somewhat more advanced. 


4. Back Open Vowel Mixed-neutral.—In cht: this vowel is of a 
very indefinite character. With some speakers it approximates almost 
to a, with others almost to 9. The general position, as far as I can 
ascertain it, is about midway between 0 and a, and somewhat further 
back. This vowel is always short. . | 

Examples: 4am (to shave). 


dam (to strangle). 
mhAy (roaring of wild beasts). 


0. Back Mized Vowel, Half-open—In tongue-position this is 
slightly below Cardinal No. 6, and slightly within the cardinal line. 
9 occurs both long and short. 

Examples : zo: (lip). 

pdz5 (species of wild tuber). 
xoni (to pound). 
bolo (a dumb person). 
9 is also found as the first element in the diphthong 6r. 


0. Back Half-close Vowel.—o in chi: is a pure vowel slightly lower 
in tongue-position than Cardinal No. 7. Occurs both short and long. 
Examples: to:m (near). 
ts?o (hartebeest). 
Yovo (knife). 


v. Back Close-half-close Vowel—This is a vowel intermediate in 
tongue-position and acoustic effect between u and o. It occurs 
both short and long, and on account of the very indefinite nature 
of chi: pronunciation it is liable to be mistaken for either u or o. 

Examples: zv:m (to smile). 

yo (name). 
yom (wet). 
Yolh (to climb up). 

This symbol is used to indicate the second element in the diphthong 
dv, an element which in chi: is rather indefinite in character. 


u. Back Close Vowel.—This vowel is somewhat lower than 
Cardinal Vowel No. 8 in tongue-position. It is a pure vowel and 
occurs both short and long. 
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Examples: tf?u: (house). 

yu: (night). 
Qulu (thunder). 
Note on the vowels of chi: 

The feature of the chi: vowel system is perhaps the real sedeteihan 
ness of the vowel qualities ; for instance, the substitution of u for , 
or even of o for vu seems immaterial. I have noticed, on asking a 
native to repeat a word, that he often alters the quality of a vowel 
during the repetition. In fact, from my observations, I should be 
inclined to consider that such pairs as e and 1, 9 and A, u and 9, 
indicate but varieties of the same sound; though a more thorough 
investigation would be necessary before this could be taken for 
granted. 

DIPHTHONGS 

In chi: there are two kinds of diphthongs; falling diphthongs, those 
in which the first element is the more prominent, the goal of the tongue 
movement being but indefinitely reached, and rising diphthongs, those 
in which the second element’is the more prominent, the position 
of the tongue in the initial stage being very indefinite. 

I have identified three types of falling diphthong in cht:, viz., 
Gi, G3, and 6? ; and four examples of rising diphthong, viz., Wi, Wi, We, 
and wa. ' 

(a) Falling Diphthongs 

at. This diphthong commences with the tongue-position of the vowel 
a, if anything slightly further back than the usual position of chi: a, 
and generally makes for the position of chi: 1, though there is a certain 
element of indefiniteness, and I find I have recorded with one speaker 
the word for “ to evade a blow”’ as pa@é. Other speakers are liable, 
at times, to make the diphthong appear as @i. I have decided to use 
the intermediate form ai throughout. 

Examples: kx?at (to know one another). 

yxat (to cut). 
»?hat (to pull). 

dv. This diphthong commences with the tongue-position of the 
vowel a, but if anything slightly further forward than is usual for chi: a. 
The destination of the diphthongal movement is indefinite, as with 
that of at. Most of my examples were originally recorded as Ga; then 
some of them from other speakers as G0, and some as @. As I find 


no conflict of meanings involved, I have decided to employ 4 
throughout. 
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Examples: av (to give). 
zshav: (wife, woman). 
ze°av (clear). 
oz. This diphthong commences with the tongue-position of the 
vowel 0, and moves towards the position of chi: 1. It is of rare 


occurrence, the only examples I have collected being the following, 
both of which are long. 


Examples : x63: (to dig for water). 
por: (to scrape skin). 


(b) Rising Diphthongs 
These diphthongs start from an indefinite position near to u, 0, and 
o, and make for the various other vowel positions, which they actually 
reach in each case. Jn order to express these in chi:, I have used the 
symbol of the semi-vowel w. The instances I have noticed are of 
Wi, Wi, we, and wa. The diphthongal link ~ serves to distinguish 
these diphthongs from instances of w when used with its proper 
semi-vowel force. 
Examples: okx?Wi: (to say). 
¥?hwr: (dog). 
ywa (to wash). 
nwe’e (here). 
NASALIZATION OF VOWLLS 
In chi: almost all of the vowels may be nasalized, and this nasaliza- 
tion is quite a feature of chi: phonetics. As far as I have been able 
to ascertain, nasalization of any one of the vowels does not involve any 
material alteration in tongue-position. It is very necessary to record 
the presence or absence of nasalization, as this is a factor in distinguishing 
words of different meanings otherwise phonetically alike. For example 
chu: (God) and chia: (to kill). Nevertheless it is at times very difficult 
to detect owing to the indefinite pronunciation of the vowels in chi:. 
It seems as though tone is a greater factor than almost any other in 
determining vowel values. 
Examples of nasalization : 
da: (to conquer). 
s5°0 (sinew). 
zhi (to call). 
nhi (to laugh). 
Q6a (to speak). 
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Nasalized diphthongs I signify by an elongated tilde above both 
vowels ; thus: 
twa: (tinder). 
gat (good). 
q°?du (night adder). 


LENGTH AND STRESS 
As has already been noticed, in chi: most vowels occur either 
Jong or short, and this length is at times a determining factor between 
words otherwise alike. For example: 


fn: (to drink). Jn (to be). 
wwWi: (stench). ywi (feather). 


Stress, however, is not so important a subject. Since, to a great 
extent, the’ structure of the language is monosyllabic, tone rather 
than stress composes the sentence rhythm. However, in certain words 
where there are more syllables than one, it is found that a certain 
stress occurs on the syllable containing a long vowel; for instance, 
¥?axobo. This stress, naturally, it is unnecessary to indicate. 


3 II. Emirrep Consonants 
Chart of the Emitted Consonants of cha: 


Pre- 


Palatal. Velar. | Glottal. 


Bi-Labial.| Alveolar. | Retroflex. 


[t] | k kh 
[4] g 


Explosive . 


Nasal 


Fricative 


Flapped 


Affricate 


Seini-vowel Ww 
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The cht: language employs twenty-four elementary emitted 
consonant sounds, to represent which the following symbols are used :— 
Pp, b, m, v, w, t, d, n, 8, z, J, t, a, , f, 3, J, k, g, 0, X, >, hand &. 

[Note.—It is doubtful whether p is a genuine chi: sound, I there- 
fore enclose it in round brackets ; t and d never being used except in 
affricate combination, I enclose them in square brackets. ] 


1. The Explosives 
(a) The Bilabial Explosives : 

p and b in chi: are sounded much as in English ; I noted no essential 
distinction in the few words in which they occur. I recorded only one 
example with the unvoiced sound, viz., pampam (crocodile). It is 
possible that both the word and the sound are borrowed from the 
language of some non-thi: tribe living in contact with rivers and 
pools to the north and north-east. I hardly regard p, then, as a regular 
part of chi: phonetics. 

b, though distinctly sounded as an explosive in those words in 
which I have recorded it, is, without any doubt, but a variant of the 
voiced fricative, v, which is far more commonly met with among 
chi: speakers. Examples may be found in the vocabulary appended. 


(b) The Alveolar Explosives : 

t and d are pronounced in chi: with tongue-tip articulation against 
the gum ridge, as is common in southern English. English t is, generally 
speaking, slightly aspirated, and should strictly be represented by the- 
symbol th. In chit: there are two unvoiced forms, one entirely free 
of aspiration (sounding to the untrained ear almost as d), and the 
other strongly aspirated, being pronounced much as the Zulu th. 

Example: tha:la (lightning). 

The aspirated form is less commonly found in chi: than the 
unaspirated, several examples of which are given in the vocabulary. 

t is also found as the first element in the ejective affricate ts?, 
which will be noted later. It is noteworthy also that, in cht:, t may 
be followed by the unvoiced velar fricative, forming the strange 
compound sound tx, e.g. txanr (to dance). 

There is nothing of particular notice about d in chi. 


(c) Phe Prepalatal Explosives : 

_/-Both voiced and unvoiced forms of these explosives are only found 
as the first elements of the affricates t{? and 43, which will be discussed 
later. 
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(d) The Velar Explosives : 

As with the alveolar explosive in chit: there are two varieties of 
the unvoiced velar explosive, the unaspirated and the aspirated ; and 
the same remarks are applicable in comparison with the English, 
sounds as with t. Compare, for instance ka: (milk) with khu: (to jump). 
Unaspirated k must be carefully distinguished from the voiced velar 
explosive g, which is of frequent occurrence in cht:. 

k is also the first element in the affricate, kx?, which will be 
discussed later. 

(e) The Glottal Explosive : 

? is the phonetic symbol for the glottal explosive, which is widely 
used in cht:. The glottal explosive, or as it is usually termed, the 
glottal stop, is widely used in Bantu languages in conjunction with 
unvoiced explosives and affricates. It is thus used with affricates in 
tht: also ; but further, it is used with clicks, and also on its own merits 
before vowels or syllabic nasals. 

Examples of ? before vowels and nasals : 

?mh: (to eat). 
at (mother). 
nwe’e (here). 
p’m (navel). 


With affricates, the glottal explosive, formed by a momentary closure 
of the glottis before the emission of the vowel, produces the-following 
ejectives in chi:, viz.: ts?, tf?, and kx?. 

With clicks this glottal closure is very commonly found. In the 
unvoiced forms it is during this closure of the glottis that the velar, 
or k-portion of the click is released silently. When used with a voiced 
click, there is almost invariably a momentary neutral vowel before 
the glottal stop ; thus y?a or yea (eye). With the nasal forms, the 
glottal stop has the retrogressive effect of making the nasal click 
syllabic ; thus: p?0: (quick). 

2. The Nasals 


chi: employs four masal emitted consonants, m, n, p and 9. 
m, n, and y are, as far as can be ascertained, pronounced as in English, 
y being the nasal sound in the English words singing, ping-pong 
(smu), pmpon), or the nasal found often before k and g in English, 
as in ink, angle (mk, #ngt). 

pn in chi: needs a little more explanation than the other sounds. 
It is not identical with the Romance palatal nasal, represented by 
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the symbol p, and found in such words as French régne (rep) or Italian 
kampana, in the pronunciation of which sound the tongue-tip is 
ustally kept down behind the lower teeth, and the back of the tongue 
brought forward to touch the hard palate near its apex. pin chi: is as 
p in Zulu, and Suto, a pre-palatal sound in which the “ flat” of the 
tongue or middle of the tongue is brought somewhat forward to touch 
the division between the alveolus and the hard palate. This sound 
then is intermediate in position between n and p; and the tongue 
position is represented in the following chart : 


It is noted that the tip ot the tongue is not against the alveolus 
as for n, nor is it so far forward as to be able to rest behind the lower 
teeth. With the exception of the case of maka:na (tobacco), all the 
instances I have recorded of the use of this nasal are before the pre- 
palatal affricates tf? and 43; and, in these cases, p is Jengthened to 
form a syllable by itself, e.g. ptf? (to weep). 

All the nasals in chi: are very commonly used with syllabic 
value, e.g. : 

sn. (to see). 

Ja: (liver). 

4 (yes). 

youn (jaw). 
Syllabic nasals, like vowels, may form both short and long syllables, 
and are subject to their own individual tones. 


3. The Fricatives 
(a) The Bilabial Fricatwe : 
Only the voiced form occurs in chii:. v is the symbol used to 


indicate this, a sound pronounced by bringing the lips closely together 


so as to produce friction or vibration as the air passes through. This 


~~ 
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sound has been variously termed “ bilabial-v” or “ fricative-b”’, 
‘and is found in a number of Bantu languages, and also in Spanish in 

such a word as havana. In chi: this sound is at times somewhat 
- indefinite. It may be mistaken, on the one hand, for w with certain 
speakers, and, on the other hand, for 6 with others, though there seem 
to be definite words in which 6 is always used. 

Examples: dava (child). 
Yavi (to fold together). 


(b) The Alveolar Fricatives : 

Both s and z occur in chi: with approximately the same tongue- 
position as in the English equivalents. s becomes almost “ ejective ” 
in the word sa? (to hear), but it is best perhaps to regard this as the 
result of the presence of the neutral vowel followed by glottal stop. 
x combines with s, as with t, and forms sx, e.g. sxalr (to warm the 
hands). 8 is also found followed by the alveolar nasal in its syllabic 
form, e.g. sn (to see). 

Of the few examples I have recorded of the use of z in chi: the 
following are noteworthy :—z is sometimes pronounced in such a way 
that it becomes unvoiced before completion ; this I indicate by 28, 
as in the word hao: (wife). In the word zhi: (to call) the zis syllabic. 
(c) The Prepalatal Fricatives : 

J (unvoiced) and g (voiced) are fricative sounds made with the 
tongue in approximately the same position, as described for p, only 
not quite touching the roof of the mouth. Sufficient space is left for 
the rush of air between the top of the tongue and the mouth-roof to 
cause friction. These sounds are very similar to f and 3 in the English 
words frp (ship) and treze (treasure). 

J is used in combination with both alveolar and velar syllabic 
nasals to form syllables, e.g. fn: (to drink) and $a: (liver). f occurs 
followed by the velar fricative, as in the word fxo: (to take off skin), 
by the glottal stop, as in J?hi (thing), and aspirated as in sha: (species 
of veld root). 

3 when followed by the glottal stop takes the neutral vowel, e.g. 
ga?40 (clear). 3 becomes syllabic before x, e.g., yxanz (to spring). 

f and g are the second elements in the affricates t{? and dg. 

One speaker distinctly palatalized the unvoiced form of this 
fricative when pronouncing kolift, which appeared as kolifi; though 
I do not consider this as being significant. 
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(d) The Velar Fricative : 

x is the symbol, used to indicate the unvoiced velar fricative, 
i.e. the fricative sound made with the back of the tongue raised almost 
to touch the soft palate. In chi: only the unvoiced form occurs, and 
examples of this are given in the vocabulary under x. It has already 
been noticed that x may combine with t, s, J, and g to form tx, sx, fx, 
and 3x. Further, x is the second element in the ejective affricate 
combination kx?, which will be described later. x is also found 
following various unvoiced clicks, e.g. : 

¥xy: (cold). 

(x0: (pipe). 

yxai (to cut). 
(e) The Glottal Fricatives : 

chi: employs two glottal fricative sounds, the unvoiced and the 
voiced, though the latter is rare, e.g., kofid: (to fear). In addition to 
its use as a consonant before vowels, the unvoiced form follows 
explosives and clicks to form aspirates, e.g. th, kh, yh, ¥h, 5h, etc. 
It has also been noticed that the aspirated fricative fh occurs. 


4. The Flapped Retroflex Consonant 

lis one of the difficult sounds of chi: for the European to 
acquire. Under certain circumstances it “sounds like ”’ d, under others 
liker orl. J, however, is a retroflex consonant. The tip of the tongue 
is turned back, placed against the hard palate in the centre, and then 
moved smartly forwards and downwards with a single flap. In most 
cases the tip is drawn further back than the position of palate contact, 
that contact only becoming complete as the tongue starts to move 
forwards. The vocal chords are in vibration during the production 
of the sound, which is hence a voiced one. The following diagram will 
serve to illustrate the tongue movements : 
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This sound, to represent which I use the symbol J, that employed 
by Professor Daniel Jones for Chwana, differs slightly from the Chwana 
equivalent. Professor Jones’ description states that it ‘is formed by 
placing the tip of the tongue to one side against the hard palate ”. 

The two things to be remembered about this sound in chi: are that 
it is retroflex and that it is formed by a single flap forward-downwards. 

In chi: 1 is not found commencing words, except in the one 
instance of lu (people), and hence is usually found in words of more 
than one syllable ; but it is found in company with most vowels. 

Examples: gle:fe (almost). 

gwa:la (to scatter about). 
bolo (a dumb person). 
nalivi (mosquito). 
kwaleda (to spread out). 
Qulu (thunder). 


5. The Affricates 


An affricate is a compound sound made up of an explosive followed 
by a fricative of like organic position. Such a fricative would be 
termed “the homorganic fricative” to the explosive concerned. 
Thus v is the homorgan‘c fricative to b, s to t,x to k, etc. 

In chi: there are four affricate combinations, one of which is 
voiced and the other three unvoiced and invariably ejective, that is 
to say accompanied by simultaneous glottal stop. These affricates 
are as follows: ts?, tf?, dj and kx?. Apart from the voiced affricate | 
az, which closely approximates to the consonantal sounds in the 
English word judge, these sounds are foreign to European speakers. 
They are all found, however, in Zulu, though, for the last, certain 
Zulu speakers substitute a velar lateral affricate, kb?. 

ts?.. The tongue-position for the formation of this affricate is 
that of alveolar t exploded slowly, forming the fricative s, but pent up 
with the glottal closure, and hence ejected. Apart from the ejection, 
the elements are as in the English word itself. Examples are given 
in the vocabulary. . 

tf?. In the pronunciation of this affricate, and of the next-—-dg— 
the tongue-tip is not against the alveolus as for t or d, but it is the blade 
of the tongue, behind the tip, which comes into contact with the 
division between the alveolus and hard palate (see the diagram 
describing p). Hence I do not feel justified in using the symbol t for 
the first element, but I use the same symbol as I employ in writing Zulu. 
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43. In the pronunciation of this affricate, the voiced form of the 
previous sound, there is a certain amount of uncertainty. The only 
two words recorded with this sound, viz. dga: (good) and dgu: 
(people), I have also heard pronounced as ga and gu:. I consider, 
then, that this is but a variant pronunciation. 

kx?. This sound, the ejective velar affricate, owing to its marked 
“ ejection ”’ has been mistaken for a click. It is, however, identical 
with one pronunciation of the Zulu sound, variously written hx, kl, etc. 
The first element of this sound is k, with the usual velar contact of 
the back of the tongue. The release of the explosive, however, is 
slower than with the simple k, and the tongue is moved forward allowing 
of a certain amount of friction after the enunciation of k, this friction 
forming the velar unvoiced fricative x. The whole is pushed forward 
with a force pent up by the closed glottis, indicated by the glottal 
stop. The following diagram shows the tongue-position. 


position 
of tongue.for k, 


occeee position 


of tongue for x. 


i 
\ 

In addition to the use of this affricate immediately before vowels, 
cht: uses it following unvoiced clicks. In these cases it is often difficult 
to distinguish in sound the click followed by the simple velar fricative, 
i.e. (x from (kx?. 

Examples : gkx a (to be sick). 

(kx? wi (hair). 
6. The Semi-vowels 

chi: employs the semi-vowels indicated by w and J, and there is 
nothing particular to note in the formation or pronunciation of these 
sounds differentiating them from the semi-vowels of English. The 


1 By Vedder, for instance, who calls it ‘‘ gutturaler Schnalz”, and indicates it 
by the symbol +. The same imistake has been made by many students of Zulu. 
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symbol w I also use to indicate the rising diphthongs which are found 
after consonants. 
Notice the following semi-vowel examples :— 
we: (to come). 
owa:la (to scatter about). 
4°?u:wa (inside). 
chweja (to chase). 
kx?a:ja (to wait). 


III. REvEeRsED CoNSONANTS OR CLICKS 
chi: is what is sometimes called a “ five-click language ’’, that is 
to say it employs five positional types of click. Each of these five 
types is used in three main ways: (1) unvoiced, (2) voiced, and 
(3) nasal. 
Chart of thi: Clicks : 


Palato- 
Alveolar. 


Dental. Alveolar. 


Unvoiced 


Voiced 


Nasal 


General Observations : 

Clicks are reversed sounds, in the production of which a somewhat 
complicated mechanism has to be set in operation. There are always 
two points of tongue articulation, between which a space of rarefaction 
is created, the “‘ smack ” of the click being made on the release of one 
of these points. One of these points of articulation is invariably velar, 
i.e. the back of the tongue is raised to touch the soft palate. The 
second point of articulation varies with the different types of click. 

In the formation of the click the front of the tongue rises into 
position first, the back of the tongue rising immediately after; the 
front or side (in the case of the lateral click) of the tongue is the first 
to be released, the back of the tongue coming away from the velum 
perceptibly after it, thus completing the click. 

In chi: each click may be pronounced unvoiced (i.e. breithowt 
concurrent vibration of the vocal chords), and these unvoiced varieties 
of the clicks may immediately precede the accompanying vowel, or 
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may be aspirated (i.e. followed immediately by a rush of air causing 

‘throat friction), or they may be accompanied by the glottal stop. 
In this last case, during the closure of the glottis, the velar point of 
articulation is released silently, and no “k-sound” is heard. When 
the unvoiced click is immediately followed by the vowel, a “ k-sound ” 
(the result of the release of the back of the tongue from the velum) is 
distinctly heard. In chi: an aspirate is very often found after the 
glottal stop accompanying a click. Unvoiced clicks also occur followed 
by the velar fricative and the ejective velar affricate. 

The voiced clicks are pronounced with the same mechanical 
preparation as the unvoiced, but with the addition of concurrent 
vibration of the vocal chords. It is a mistake to consider these 
forms to be accompanied by a “g”’. What is heard is the voiced 
“‘ g-sound.”’ resultant on the release of the back point of articulation. 
In chi: voiced clicks are often followed by the glottal stop, but the 
pause necessary for this provides the insertion of the neutral vowel, 
and I consider it better to use this consistently, writing ye?a instead 
of ya. 

In the case of the nasal clicks, nasalization accompanies the click 
throughout. There is no question of any nasal consonant accompanying 
the unvoiced click; the whole click is nasalized. For this reason I 
employ separate symbols. Nasal clicks in chi: may become syllabic, 
e.g. w: (take). 

(1) The Dental Clicks. 


\ 


Tongue-tip pressed against the upper gums and upper front teeth, 
protruding beyond the teeth in most of the chi: instances I observed ; 


back of tongue raised to touch velum, and sides of tongue raised tc 
11 
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upper gum-ridge, leaving a small space between top of tongue and 
centre of palate in which the air becomes rarified on slight depression 
of centre of tongue. This click is similar to the Zulu dental click. 
The symbols I use to indicate this positional type of click are as 
follows :—unvoiced, 4; voiced, y; and nasal, n. 
Examples : 4a:m (sun). 

4?u: (to be tired). 

gha (to kindle). 

4?hum (good). 

qkx ai (to be sick). 

yu: (night). 

yea (eye). 

nu: (bowl). 
: (to sit). 


n 
nha (ant-bear). 


(2) The Alveolar Clicks. 


‘ 
é 
( 


Upper part of tongue behind the tip pressed firmly against the 
gum-ridge behind the central upper teeth; back of tongue raised to 
touch velum, and sides of tongue raised to complete space of rare- 
faction between velum and alveolus. The tongue front is brought 
sharply down, the resulting click resembling the sound made by a child 
when tasting something sweet. This click, found also in Nama 
Hottentot, is foreign to Zulu and Xosa. The symbols I use to indicate 
are as follows :—unvoiced, ¥; voiced, 4; and nasal, p. 

Examples.: Yun (star). 

¥?é: (to scoop up). 
Vhdat (to smear). 
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¥?hi: (old). 

¥xn: (cold). 

Au (to clean out). 
40? a: (old). 

ot: (to scrape skin). 
0: (red). 


0 ?am (to strike). 


(3) The Palato-alveolar Clicks. 


em meee. 


Tongue-tip placed firmly on the point of division between palate 
and alveolus, not so spread-out as in the case of the alveolar click ; 
back of tongue raised against velum, and sides of tongue against side 
upper gums. The tongue-tip is released sharply downwards, the 
resulting click resembling the sound of a cork being drawn from a 
bottle. This click resembles the Zulu and Suto palato-alveolar clicks 
represented by the symbol qg in non-phonetic orthographies. I employ 
the symbols ¢, 2, and p in this connexion. 

Examples : cwa (to tell). 

cu: (bone). 

cha: (to kill). 

c°halz (between). 
(x0: (pipe). 

ckx? wi (hair). 

26a (to speak). 
2040 (to be white). 
pad (to scatter). 

p: (to be tired). 


pm (to suck out). 
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(4) The Retroflex Clicks. 


i 
\ 
Tongue-tip curled back, and underside of tip pressed against hard 
palate ; back of tongue raised to touch velum, and sides of tongue 
touching upper side gums to enclose space of rarefaction. The tongue- 
tip is released backwards, sliding along the palate, causing a harsh- ~ 
sounding click which is not “‘instantaneous”’. This click is foreign 
to Nama Hottentot, and has been. miscalled a “lateral’’. The nasal 
form resembles the nasal click found in Suto, and Pireeded3 in that 
language by ng. The symbols I employ are as follows : unvoiced, w ; 
voiced, h; and nasal, y. 
Examples: wd: (to run away). 
wa (rib). 
wha (meat). 
yxai (to cut). 
hho: (man). 
yuo: (calabash). 
ju: (to sigh). 
ji’a (big). 


(5) The Lateral Clicks. 


Upper part of tongue-tip against alveolus; tongue back against 
velum ; sides against upper side teeth. The position is thus much 
as for the palato-alveolar clicks, but the release of the tongue is not 
forward but lateral, the “injection” being caused by withdrawing 
one side of the tongue from the upper teeth (the right side in the case 
of those natives whom I carefully observed). The sound produced 
is exactly the same as for the lateral clicks of Nama or Zulu. I employ 


Late 


” 
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in this connexion the following symbols :—unvoiced, »; voiced, ws ; 
and nasal, q. 


a “ee 


A—Position of lateral release. 

Examples : sum (leopard). 

5°4,°a (walking stick). 
sha (skin cap). 

5?hr (to smoke). 

vu (to bark). 

wan (Countess beetle). 
UG (men). 

LL: (to receive). 

p?ha: (to throw). 

I have noticed one instance of an incomplete click being used in 
chi:, and this I indicate by placing the diacritic « beneath, e.g. si 
(to tie). The velar position of the back of the tongue is not released, 
being kept up for the enunciation of the following syllabic velar nasal. 


IV. Tone 
The variation of the musical pitch of the syllables in chi: is a most 
important feature of the language. Many words, phonetically alike, 
but bearing different meanings, are differentiated tonetically ; the 
tone distinction being their only distinguishing feature in speech. 
For example : 
ts?1: (wet) and ts?i: (mouth). 
xana (to scrape) and xdnd (dagga). 
h: (to sit) and q: (berry). 
My findings ‘concur with those of H. Vedder at Gaub that there 
are five species of tone employed in chi:. In the short time at my 
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disposal, and without any scientific instruments available, I had no 
opportunity of testing the relative heights of the tones; but I am 
convinced that it is relative pitch which counts, and not actual pitch. 

The five tones are: (i) High-level, (ii) Mid-level, (iii) Low-level, 
(iv) Falling, and (v) Rising. 

(i) The High-level Tone.—During the enunciation of the syllable 
the voice is maintained at a relatively high pitch. I indicate this tone 
by the diacritic ' above the vowel or syllabic nasa] bearing this 
high tone. 

Examples : shwi (ear). 

1u (to go). 
Qom (a grave). 
K: (to sit). 

(ii) The Mid-level Tone —A medium pitch of the voice is maintained 
during the enunciation of the syllable. This tone corresponds to the 
No. 5 tone of Zulu, or to the normal tone of unemphatic non-inter- 
jectional speech. I use no diacritic to indicate this tone ; all unmarked 
syllables may thus be taken to be pronounced in mid-level tone. 

Examples: ga: (nice). 
dama (a Herero). 
~ at (mother). 
wo (apron). 

(i1) The Low-level Tone.—During the enunciation of the syllable, 
the voice is maintained at a relatively low pitch. I indicate this 
tone by the diacritic , beneath the vowei or syllabic nasal bearing 
this low tone. 

Examples : wad (to cover). 

9:5 (to blow the nose). 
xa: (cloud). 
dava (child). 

(iv) The Falling Tone.—The syllable commences at a relatively 
high pitch, and the tone glides down the scale to a lower pitch before 
the completion of the syllable. This I represent (as does Vedder) by 
the diacritic ~ above the vowel or syllabic nasal bearing this falling 
tone. 

Examples : atd (person). 

wé (to come). 


= 


yau (strong). 
ywa (vlei). 
tt: (to tie). 
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(v) The Rising Tone.—The syllable commences at a relatively low 
pitch, and the tone glides up the scale to a higher pitch before the 
completion of the syllable. This I represent by the diacritic , beneath } 
the vowel or syllabic nasal bearing this rising tone. 

Examples: yt (men). 

wu (to bark). 
wha: (knife). 
U: (to be tired). 


Note.—Though I am generally averse from using diacritics in 
phonetic writing, owing to the confusion they are apt to engender 
and the consequent slowness of reading, I do not see how else tones 
can be indicated. The five tones of chi: are indicated thus : d, a, , , a. 


Other diacritics which I have employed in this phonetic outline 
are: ~ (tilde) for nasalization, - (bar beneath consonants) for syllabi- 
fication, and ~ (diphthongal link joining vowels) for diphthongization. 
Each of these I consider absolutely necessary. The length mark,:, 
one can hardly term a diacritic. Regarding the piling on of diacritics, 
it is unavoidable that the tone marks may at times cume above or 
below one of the others, as in p: or in ywa: ; but I do not superimpose 


the tilde upon the diphthongal link; I employ, in this case, a 
lengthened tilde to cover both vowels (see Nasalization of vowels). 


V. chi: VocaBuLaRy 
Order of Vocabulary. 


Owing to the number of additional and strange symbols necessary 
in phonetic writing, the alphabetical order followed with Roman 
characters generally is useless for cht:. For this reason I have had 
to adopt an entirely new order. So as to have some reasonable guide 
for future work, I place the vowels first, the emitted consonants 
second, and the clicks third. For the order of the vowels I follow the 
cardinal chart order as closely as possible, so that the first letter of 
the new “ alphabet ’’is1. Then for the consecutive order of the emitted 
consonants I follow the order of the consonant chart, taking first 
bi-labial sounds, beginning at the unvoiced explosive, then alveolars, 
and so on to finish at glottals. For the clicks I similarly follow the 
click chart, commencing with the dental clicks and finishing with 
the laterals, , thus becoming the last letter of the new “ alphabet ”’. 


1 Vedder uses the same symbol, but places it above the vowel. I consider 
my arrangement of , and , beneath as more suggestive of the type of tone. 
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The following, then, is the order of the forty-nine cht: letters :— 


ee ee 26. 3 
Ors 27. J 
3. e 28. k 
4. 9 29. g 
5. a 30. 
65ux oLeex 
4. 9 32. ? 
8. 0 33.. h 
9. 8 34. A 
10. wu cE 
il.gp 36. ¥ 
12. b 37. 
13. m 38. ¥ 
14. v 39. 4 
15. w 40. y 
16. t fi os 
Vee: Be 42. 2 
18. n 43. p 
19. 8 44. wy 
20. z 45. th 
mus 46. on 
22. % 47. 9» 
23. a 48. ww 
24. p 49. q 
25. f 


Note.—The tones of words in the following vocabulary, which are 
marked with an asterisk (*), have not been ascertained. 


chi: Hnglish Vocabulary 


1d = to go. atd = a person. 
ale:fe = almost. 
a: = thou. a:hn = thou (form used in isola- 
* = to give. . ~ tion). 
ad mt ku +i fn: = give me 
water to drink. owa:la = to scatter about. 
@ mt ku maka:pq o?hr = give oko = and. 
me tobacco to smoke. okx?wi: = to say, to speak, 
40 mi ku whd na’m: = give me word. 


meat to eat. oho? = to scare away. 
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pampam*. — crocodile. 


ba: = father. 
mba: = my father. 
aba: = thy father. 
haba: = his father. 
bolo = a dumb person. 


mi=I, me, 
junctively) 
misqa:sn, misn = my little sister. 
misnmq = my little brother. 
miyhd:xobo = I stare with hand 
over mouth. 
mihi = I, me, my (form used in 
isolation). 
ma: = small (used of objects). 
wha: ma: = small knife. 
dq: ma: = small blanket. 
maka: = tobacco. 
maka:na =: tobacco. 
mba: = my father (see ba:). 


my (used con- 


vuli* = goat (word borrowed 
from Bantu). 


wé: = to come. 
we:fesn = all. 
4 
wo: = exclamation of calling. 


ti = to do, to act (a formative in 
chi: grammar). 
xam t1 chan = the lion roars. 
yam ti yi = the sun rises. 
hii t1 240 = water flows. 
gum ti tava =the ox turns 


round. 

gumz ti ye: =the oxen are 
coming. 

lu ti yé: =the people are 


coming. 
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taé = mother. 
tam = not to know. 
natam = I don’t know. 
tava = to turn round (of. an 
object). 
tava kweja = turn this way. 
1: tava = to turn round (of a 
~ person while sitting). 
tatali = to speak slowly. 
ta:n?9 = to prohibit, to say 
~ “ mustn’t”’. 
to:m = to hear. 
tu: = to seek, to search. 
tua >u: = to go. 
twa: = tinder, touchwood. 
ts?1: = wet. 
ts?i: = mouth. 
ts?i: no: = lip (lit. mouth-skin). 
tsi: ¢kx?Wija = moustache (lit. 
mouth-hair). 
ts’e:ma = small quantity. 
da?a ts?e:ma = smal] fire. 
dq: ts°e:ma = small blanket. 
ts?a: = to sleep. 
ts?40: = tooth. 
ts°@d no = to stand up, to get up. 
ts?avg = bird. 
ts?o = hartebeest. 
ts°i* = nose. 
txa* = to shoot. 
ngti txa yawa =I shoot the 
gemsbok. 
txan1* = to dance. 
Zu: we:fesn ti txanz = all the 
people dance. 


de: =: left. 
¥?ha: de: = left arm. 
de:ma = small (used of females 


only). 
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¥?hwi: de:mqg = small bitch. 
de’a = fire (or da?a q.v.). 
da: = blanket. 
dq: ma: or da: ts?e:ma = small 
blanket. 
da: = to conquer. 
da’a = fire (or de?a). 
da?a ts?e:ma = small fire. 
dama = Herero person. 
dava = child. 
dava fn ya = armpit. 
dam = throat (or dom q.v.). 
gu: dam = to strangle. 
dom = throat, hole. 
do:va = to obliterate tracks (wind, 
rain, etc.). 
do:n1 = to make off, to run away. 
dwi: = to fly up, to stand up. 


na = Ist pers. singular tense for- 
mative. 
natf?i: = I am wet. 
natam = I don’t know. 
nany ha = I know. 
ngchi: chi: = I kill a Bushman. 
na: = to give, to bring. 
nv: = mushroom, fungus. 
nalivi* = mosquito. 
na'yd: = no ! 
nthdli = tongue. 
nzwanzwa* = fly. 


s1: = to laugh. 
sisa°a = to ask. 
se:sunu = work. 
sa°a — to hear. 
sa == and. 
si: = two. 

sd: sa sd = four. 
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sa: = snuff. 

sd0 = to jump. 

sau: = to be hungry. 
sa:mi = whip. 
sdsd:nt — to tickle. 
sa:li = seat. 

salr = to visit. 


85°0 = sinew, bow-string, etc. 

s0°d = lung, breast (also heard as 
swa:). 

sn = to see. 

sn = plural suffix to nouns. 

sxalz = to warm hands over fire. 


ze: = new. 

zd) = marsh biting fly. 
zo:1)* = yt. <~ 

zo* = bee! 


zu:m = to smile. 

ashav: — woman, wife. 
ashav: ¥?hi = old woman. 
mi hav: = my wife. 
azshdv: — thy wife. 
hagshav: — his wife. 
ashav: ma: = daughter, girl. 

zhit = to call. 

lu = people. 


lu ti yé: =the 
coming. 


people are 


tf?i: = to be wet (cf. ts?1:). 
natf?i: = I am wet. 
tf?a:* = wild prickly cucumber 
(white). 
tj?u: = shelter, house, collection 
of shelters. 


1 Is this root traceable in some Bantu and semi-Bantu languages: Homa 
(or Northern Ababua) nzok, Bangi nzoi, Korop soi, Kamuku e-s0:0 ?7—A. W. 
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tft: 1: = sleeping-place. 
*tJ?n: = to ery (cf. pts?n:). 


aga: = good, nice, beautiful (cf. 
5a:). 
dgu: = people (cf. 3u:). 


ptj?a: = to steal. 

ptj°n: = to weep (cf. tf?n:). 

ptj?xa:nt = to dance, to stamp 
feet in dancing. 

ndg5*: = round white veld tuber. 


Je: = to return. 
sa: = to rest. 
Jaja: = to warm hands over fire. 
fay = fat. 
Ja?a: == to pour out. 
Jo: = to perspire. 
fo:lz =smoke. _ 
Su: = to sleep, to lie down. 
cham fu: = to lie crooked. 
Swa:lq = steel arrow head. 
Swi = to be light (not heavy). 
Jn = to be. 
Jn: = to drink. 
fq: = liver. 
Jxo: = to take off skin, to get 
bruised, to bump. - 
f?e: = to be full (of food). 
J? = to blow the fire. 
s°’hi = thing. 
Sha:* = species of veld root. 


3o?av = clear, pure. 

3a: = good, nice, - beautiful (cf. 
dga:). 

gam = thin. 

Zu: = people (cf. dgu:). 

3xan1 = to spring, to dance. 
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katje kale = to desire. 
kqde: = lower fire-stick. 
kalr = to want. 
nati kali hii = I want water. 
nati kalr makaypa =I want 
tobacco. 
ngti kalr wha = I want meat. 
kayi: = to fly up. 
kayo?a: (or kay?a:) = spear point. 
kod: = to fear (cf. kofia:). 
ko?u:twa = there. 
kofid: = to fear (cf. ko?a:). 
kolifr (or kulift) = where ? 
kulifi kage = where do you 
live 2 
ku: = milk. 
ku:li = to make, to do. 
kukuwd = very, exceedingly. 
ku?u = to grill on coals. 
kwe = to get away, to get off. 
kwe:fée = perhaps (also heard as 
kwe:fe). 
kwaleda = to spread out, to pitch 
camp. 
kwala* = to be lacking. 
chi kwala = there is no water. 
kx?a: = earth, ground. 
kx°ar = friend, to know one 
another. 
kx?a:lu = to seek, to search, to 
look for (cf. kx? wa). 
kx?a:ja yas = to wait a bit. 
kx? Wi: = to be disgusted. 
kx?wa = (1) to bubble out, (2) to 
seek, to look for. 
kho:ma = kerrie. 
khu: = to jump. 
khwi: = to pain. 


ge = to live, to dwell, to reside. 
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gee: = to sing. 
gai = good, nice. 
ga:uxa = leader (borrowed from 
Nama). 
ga:n1 = to roll. 
gom = to bray skins. 
gu: = (1) to take, to catch, (2) to 
make, to do. 
gu: dam = to strangle. 
gu: t/°u = to build, to erect a 
shelter. 
gu: °zha: = to eat. 
gum = beast, cattle, ox (borrowed 
from Bantu). 
gumu gu:ma == to whisper. 
gulo = nipple, woman’s breast. 
gwe: = ankle. 


} = yes. 

ynkhdlu = to come down. 
nkhi:m = a hatyum Bushman. 
n¥o = brother (cf. 49). 


n¥?ha:va* = forearm. 
ny ?hu: = to wipe. 


ny°hwi: = dog (cf. ¥?hWr:). 


nyPhwi = armadillo. 
N¢70: = to be pregnant. 
ne?hani = small 
snake, non-poisonous. 
yya = rain. 


white-striped 


nyhavu = wing (cf. whavu). 
nyhan* == gladiolus root. 
n>q’e = to bear a child. 


xam = lion. 

xaml = to grind. 
xana — to scrape. 
xana -- dagga. 
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xt: = to dig for water with the 
hand. 

xon1 = to stamp, to pound. 

xwa: = to scrape skin. 


?at = mother. 
?ume = mushroom “ button x3 
?m: = to eat. 


ha: = he, she, his, her, etc. (con- 
junctive form). 

ha:hy = he, she (in isolated 
speech). 

ho: = to get, to find. 


4a:m = sun. 

yava* = root of lissochilus orchid. 

qalr* = jackal. 

qalu = pig. 

qya:n = yellow. 

yaja:ne = upper fire stick. 

yolo* = species of veld root. 

4030 = Klip Kafir person, Berg 
Dama. 

4u = stembok. 

qyuli = clothing. 

ywa: kalr = to be disgusted. 

gkx?ai = to be sick. 

qkx av = to be ugly. 

42a: = to give, gift (also heard 
as 4?haz). 

47a: kWe = gift. 

4?ai = foot (also heard as 4xai). 

4760: = dirty. 

4?a0* = duiker. 

4?du = night-adder. 

4?43°a = to sharpen. 

4? = to sprinkle. 
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4?u: = to be tired. 
4?uvu = duck. 
}?u:wa = inside. 
q?u:wa ne: = to draw head in 
(lit. inwards head). 
4?u:wa gi = to immerse. 
4°u:li = metal. 
q?uli:xd = to be dirty. 
q?tise = medicine. 
4? tise kx?40 = medicine man. 
4°w1 = to breathe. 
4°?ho: = to visit. 
4?hi: = white man. 
4?hii: 4°haz mi — the white man 
gave me a present. 
4’him = nice, good, beautiful. 
hao 4°-hum = a beautiful 
woman. 
q?hwi: = ? pounding. 
pu:m 4’hwi = mortar stone. 
7?hwi jl: = to sigh. 
sha = to kindle. 
sha da’a = to kindle fire. 
sho = forehead. 
sh@i = ear. 
ghwa: = to be alive. 


yi = to rise (of sun), to come out. 
yam ti yi = the sun rises. 
yi sn = come out and see. 

yé: = to travel, to come. 

yera (or ¥°a or ya?a) = eye. 
yora nowa = eyelid. 
yea cu = eyebrow. 

ye?o: = eggshell ornament worked 

in hair. 

yad = strong. 

yam = sun, day. 
yam ka’e = to-day. 

ya:in = jaw. 
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yano = to place across (one knee 
over another’s). 

yan = yellow. 

yor = zebra, horse. 

yoma n?d = early morning. 

yon1 = to follow spoor. 


yo = name. 
yom = wet. 
yu: = night. 


yu:ma: = day (lit. small night). 

yu: wefesn = every day, every 
night. 

yu:nl = dancing rattle. 

yuli* = species of wild red berry. 

ywi = hyaena. | 

Ywise’d = a deaf person. 

ywa = to wash. 


yh: = to sit, to sit down. 

se n: tava = to turn round while 
~ sitting. ba 
rho i: = the man sits down. 


Q: = berry. 
ne: = head. 

neé: c°u = skull. 
nai == fat: 


nolo = sacred dung beetle. 
19:75 = to blow the nose (also 
heard as nu?u). 
n00:* = wrinkles on the forehead. 
no* = roan antelope. 
no: = skin, hide. 
ts?i: no: = lip (lit. mouth skin). 
vuli no: = goat skin. 
4°?av no: = duiker skin. 
nowa = skin (cf. 102). 
yo?a nowa = eyelid. 
nu: = wooden eating-bowl. 


u ° 
nwi: = maiden, youth. 
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nwi: = you. 
nwi: ge = you reside. 
nwer’e = here. 
n?é = one. 
na: = sky, heaven, cloud. 


nhi* = to laugh. 
nha* = ant bear. 


1 
nhwi: = mouse. 


Ye:kwesi = under. 
yam = to break out. 
Yam yala = to break out of 
shell. 
yam = ostrich. 
Yav1 = to fold together. 
yar = to tremble, to shiver. 
yam = to shave, to scrape off. 
¥o = brother (cf. n¥o). 


¥o p’a = elder brother. 
Yoli = to climb (also heard as 


you). 
Yovo = pointed knife. 
yuh = calf. 
yun = star. 
¥xy: = cold. 


¥?é: = to scoop up (water). 

¥?a: = sheath knife (of Ovambo). 
Pawa = snake (collective term). 
¥?a:xobo = magic. 

¥?G:5°4t = to kindle. 


¥?hi = many. 
y?hi: = old. 

ashav: ¥?hi: = old woman. 
y?ha: = arm. 


¥?ha: ho: = right arm. 
¥?ha: de: = left arm. 
¥had = to stalk game, to walk 
along. 
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¥?hu: = side of body. 
¥?hum = to dip out water. 
hw: = dog (cf. n¥?hWr:). 
¥hao = to smear. — 
Yhaswa jyho=to anoint the 
face. 


40?q: (or 4?q:) = old. 

4a9 = to pound. 

40° (or 40?an) = long, tall. 
40 = tick 

400 = giraffe. 

4U = to clean out a vessel. 


= Tred. 


ISS 


(or 079) = word, to talk, to 
speak, to Bay. 
pat ko = mamba. 
ot: = to scrape skin. 
pu:li = tinder, touchwood. 
p°a: = magic. 
D?t: kx?@0: = magician, doctor. 
p°’am = to strike. 


p?hav = fountain, spring, to flow 
fast (water). 
p°has = to travel. 


(av = three, many (cf. wad). 
ca:va = to clap hands (cf. 2a:vq). 
cawa 36 = weapon, bow. 
tsa* = to yawn. 
cu:mq = Nama Hottentot person. 
cu:cu: = long spear. 
cu = brow. 

ye°a cu = eyebrow. 
cum = leopard (cf. also 5um). 
cwa: = to tell. 

cwa: mi = tell me. 
(kx? wi* = hair. 
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(x6: = stone tobacco pipe. 

(xu = to cover, to close. 

cxwa* = knee. 

c?a* = heart. 

tai: = to try. 

?0: = (1) to be pregnant. (2) to 
box on the ear. 

c°on = to stretch oneself. 

c°u: = bone. 

né: ¢?u: = skull. 

c°ha* = to be wise. 

c?hat yo = rainbow. 

c’hani = small non - poisonous 
snake, white-striped. 

c°halr = between. 

c’hu: = blind person. 

chi: = cold. 

chav = to sharpen. 

chana = goose. 

thala = to burst. 


chu: = Bushman equivalent for 
God. 


chi: = Kalahari Bushman. 
chi: = to kill. 

na chi: chi: = I kill a Bushman. 
c°hwi = to pierce. 
chwi: = “ Bushman rope ”. 
thweja* = to chase. 


20740 = to be white. 
Qe°m = knot, to knot. 
24 = to flow. 
dit t1 243 = the water flows. 
Qa:vq = to clap hands (cf. ca:va). 
Qan = tree, stick. 
24°4 = to be red. 
2q = shin. 
26a = to speak, to tell. 
26m = a grave. 
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2oma = leg. 
2070 = heel. 
20 = stomach, belly. 
2ulu = thunder. 
B: = belt. 
u: = to be tired. 
i = inside, belly. 


pai = to evade a blow by moving 
head to one side. 


pai = to be sharp (of a knife, etc.). 
pads = to scatter (corn). 
pao = to be old. 
pal; = jaw-bone, side of chin. 
palu = chameleon. 
po* = species of wild orange. 
pon* = small black honey insect. 
pu = penis. 
pum = to approach. 
pu:m = stone. 

pum 4°hwWi: = mortar stone. 
pu:m = mountain. 
po: = quick. 
prubua = leaf. 
p?’m = navel. 
pm = to suck out. 
p?wa = to throw. 


ya: = to run away. 

wd: = to be wounded. 

yar* = black chrysalis of large 
moth. 

yar = to die, dead. 

paisa = to try. 

yaijr ge = greeting on meeting. 

yaad = river-bed. 

yao = three (see (a). 

yavl = to wrap up. 
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yawa* = gemsbok. 
wala = shell (of egg). 


yay = neck, 
yaa = to flow. 
yh = horn. 


yu:* = forest, bush. 
wu: = dune of sand. 
yum* = thigh. 
yi = feather. 
wi: = stench. 
ww: = sister. 
ywa: = (1) stone pipe, (2) leather 
police belt. 
wa: = vlei. 
yxai = to cut. 
wyxas* = hippopotamus. 
wa = rib. 
ya: = to be hungry. 
y?d0* = dry, arid. 
Qin y?4d = dry stick. 
pha = to know. 
wha = meat. 
wha: = knife (also heard as ya?aq). 
whavu = wing (cf. nyhavu). 
whas* = locust. 
yhwala = large white mushroom. 


aha = chin tip. 
hat = puff adder. 
hat:e = face and hair rouge. 
had = hand, finger. 
had de: = thumb. 
had cho: = index finger. 
hav ma: = (1) middle finger, 
(2) ring finger. 
had de:ma = little finger. 
had hulu = thumb nail. 
hav cho: hulu = index finger 
nail. 
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hau:* = thigh bone. 
ham = to be crooked. 
chane:xa = again, afresh. 
ha:li = lightning. 
hin (or hj) = roaring of wild 
beasts. 
xam ti hAn = the lion roars 
ho: = man, husband. 
mi ho: = my husband. 
a cho: = thy husband. 
ha cho: = her husband. 
ho: = right. 
¥?ha: cho: = right arm. 
cho:ma = (1) small (of males only), 
(2) son. 
Yhwi: ho:ma = small male dog. 
holu = a quiver (of arrows). 
hii = water. 
hii kWala = there is no water. 
hu:m = cheek. 
duva* — shanider. 
dhuni* = elbow. 
hulu = finger-nail. 


ju = sigh. 
~ yhwr jy: = to sigh. 
ye: = to chew. 
ya* = eland. : 
Nad = year. 
yyot = moon. 

yet yu:ma = yesterday. 
no (or cShat no) = rainbow. 
nig: = calabash container. 
yaa = little skin bag. 
yuli* = earth. 
na: = big, tall. 


ashav: j\?a: = tall woman. 


51: = to stretch, to pull out. 
oa: = meat, game. 


ay 
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sai = thin. 
S42 4°h: = to press down. 


' 5a0* = ratel. 


same = to be morose. 

a:va = to dress. 

sdwa = evil. 

san) = a scratch. 

saya = again. 

59:m = to cut firewood, to strike 
with hand. 

sova* = upper arm. 

s0:vam = to loosen, to open. 

sosoge* =reply to Bushman 
greeting. 

sum = leopard (also cum). 

sum = pimple, boil, etc. 

su:sa = to smell something. 

su:lu = green boomslang. 

0 = to tie knot, to bind, to in- 


span. 
$1) gum = inspan the oxen. 
7a: = (1) to pain, (2) to be full 
(of food). 
5?d: = to like, to love. 
5°@l = grass. 


5°40 = gift, present. 
5?ama = to buy. 
>?ay°4 = walking stick. 
5?6:?a = tortoise. 

5?hr = to smoke. 
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»°ha: = to fill (pipe). 
5°ha: maka:pqa = to put tobacco 
in pipe. 
5°ha = skin cap, to cover head. 
>°hai = to wrench, to pull. 
>?hwa: = to be green. 
5°?hwa = shade, shadow. 


wsa°n* = Countess beetle. 

wai = to cover with bushes. 
wa0 = arrow haft. 

wa:u = walking stick. 

wo = apron of egg-shell beads. 
wu = to bark (of dog). 


L: = to take, to receive. 
tl: = to tie knot (see also 99). 
1a: = to let loose, to free prisoner. 
ya: mi = leave me alone ! 
nai = men. 
yau* = bow. 
yal =to make fire with fire- 
stick. 
yal 4?hulu dom = to bore hole. 
Tapa = now (syllable repeated for 
emphasis). 
Layaze: = just now, presently. 
qw:ja = whirlwind. 
Wi = to roast. 
w’ha: = to throw. 


ADDENDA 
I. A short Vocabulary comparing some words of the Otjimavare type 
of chit: with the preceding spoken around Neitsas. 


English. Otjimavare. Neitsas-Nurugas. 
arm vha ¥?ha: 
-@ITOW a0 wad 
bow nav Cty 
bow-string ts?a9 85?0 
bring na: na: 


12 
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eye 
father 
fire 
food 
go 
grass 


hair 


hand 
hartebeest 
head 
knee 
lie down 
meat 
mother 
mouth 
name . 
neck ~ 
one 
ostrich 
ox 

rain 
see 
shoulder 
stone 
take 
three 
tobacco 
tongue 
tooth 
two 
want 
water 
where 
woman 
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Otjimavare. 


hady 
we: 


kats?aa 
kar 

ay 
kultfz 
ashad 


Neitsas-Nurugas. 


ha 


yera 
ba: 
da’a 
th: 

14 (tna) 
>at 
(kx? wi 
han 
ts?o 
ne: 
cxwa 


Ju: 


TL, gu: 
Cad (yao) 
maka: 
nthal 
ts?av 

sa: 

kar 

hit 

kulifz 
ashan 
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The above words of the Otjimavare dialect I obtained from two 
young men named pamfje and tamkalr, the latter of whom, though 
about 25 years of age, could not count beyond “two”. 


Il. Notes on an additional click heard from one speaker only. 


One chi: speaker, a young man named yan from the Neitsas area, 
used, in place of the retroflex nasal click (y) a peculiar click, which I 
heard used by no other speaker. On inquiries several natives 
volunteered the suggestion that yam stuttered. I am convinced 
that this click is at present used by the speaker abnormally, but the 
features of its formation are interesting enough to be described, and 
it is possible that it represents a click which has either dropped out of 
use in modern chii:, or which is used in descriptive speech only, 
imitating sounds or animal calls. 

I should designate this click by the term Palato-alveolar Flapped 
Click. The initial tongue-position is very much that for the palato- 
alveolar click, but the under-side of the tongue is drawn further back 
in the mouth. I heard only the nasal form, in which case, of course, 
the uvula is lowered. The tongue-front is released, sliding upwards 
and backwards along the palate, and then flapped smartly to the floor 
of the mouth, the under-side making a resounding ‘“‘ smack ” behind 
the lower front teeth and on the floor of the mouth. Immediately 
after this single flap, the tcngue resumes a neutral position. The 
following diagram illustrates the initial position, the extreme position 
of flap, and the final neutral position. 


au initial 
position. 


7.77 /7 7] position 


of extreme flap. 


pis atolaie vera neutral 
position. 
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III. Some Notes on haiyum Bushman. 

It is generally known that the haiyum Bushmen, who are found 
in the Grootfontein district, mostly northward from the township of 
Grootfontein, have lost their own language, as have the Berg Damara 
or Klip Kafirs, a Bantu people, and speak Nama Hottentot or a dialect 
differing but slightly from true Nama. On the farm Auuns West, 
50 miles north of Grootfontein, I found a middle-aged hatqum native 
who stated that between Tsumeb and Namuntoni, were haiqum com- 
munities still to be found who spoke their own pure Bushman tongue, 
entirely distinct from chi: on the one side and Nama Hottentot on the 
other. This report is supported by a statement to similar effect made 
to me by Sergeant Wood of the 8.W.A. police at Grootfontein. 
Unfortunately I had not the facilities to go beyond the police zone to 
investigate. 

Old kulu, the haigum of Auuns West, however, attempted to give 
me some words of this dialect. What he gave me shows in many 
instances a Nama influence, but nevertheless I think the few words 
collected and the peculiarities noted are worthy of Tecord. 

I noted with this speaker that, in pronouncing the palato-alveolar 
click, he placed the tongue-edges full against the teeth. I noted further 
a species of dental click in initial tongue-position similar to the normal 
dental click of chi:, Nama, or Zulu, but differing materially in its 
manner of release. Instead cf the tongue-tip being drawn back, it is 
moved forward to release, the resulting sound seeming to be acoustic- 
ally mid-way between 4 (normal dental) and » (lateral). I use an 
asterisk to indicate this-unvoiced form, which was the only one I heard 
in the few words collected. 


Diagram of peculiar dental click. 
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Specimen words of mixed hatyum. 
English. Mixed haiqum. 
chin Qqn 
ear ¥? ats 
eye mons 
fire Par 
hand ¥?undi 
head ars 
mouth ampaj 
nose pols 
tongue nams 
tooth *andi 
water sam 


Nama. 


2an 
4als 
miis 
7?ats 
c?om1 
tanas 
ams 
4Auls 
nams 
wiib 
waml 
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Note.—The same informant told me that some 20 miles north 
of Tsinsabis lived another tribe of Bushmen called the 4?a; and yet 
another near Namuntoni called the xum. His examples of 4?a speech 


are, however, too unreliable to merit recording here. 


siteaiats sti 


NOTES ON KINIRAMBA 


By FREDERICK JOHNSON 


HE Iramba language is spoken by a tribe inhabiting the Iramba 
plateau and the adjoining plains and valleys. The Iramba 
country lies to the North of the Central Railway in Tanganyika 
Territory, and practically in the centre of that territory. The 
neighbouring tribes are: South, Wanyaturu; West, Wasukuma; 
Kast, Wambulu, Mangati, and Warangi. The North is practically 
uninhabited for a considerable stretch excepting for a small bush 
tribe, the Kindiga, who wander about the country round Lake Eyasi 
and in the Yaida Valley. 

Studies of this language have been published in German by 
Dr. Dempwolff (Zeitschrift fiir Kolonialsprachen, Bd. v, Heft 3, p. 227) 
and the Rev. E. Ittameier (ib., xiii, 1, pp. 1-47). Reference will 
occasionally be made to these in the following pages. 

Together with the Aniramba are living in adjoining countries the 
Aniamba and the Anisanzu: the former appear to be very much 
akin to the Aniramba, the latter not so much akin, but they all 
intermarry. 

The Aniramba number about 115,000 souls. 

The country of these people is called Iramba, the people Ani-ramba, 
and their language Kiniramba. The prefix mna-, mni-,) etc., is 
rather remarkable, and is found only in names of peoples and, in 
a few cases, in the names given to animals in stories, etc. :— 


Country. People. Sing. 
Iramba . : Aniramba. Mniramba. 
Turu : a Wanyaturu. Mnyaturu. 
Iambi_.. : Aniambi. Mniambi. 
TIsanzu : Anisanzu. Mnisanzu. 

Names of animals (used principally in stories) :— 

Hare. ' Mnapunda, Mnangala. 

Hyena . ; Mnishango, Mnaluma. 

Lion. Mnawika. 

Cock ; Mnaluli. 


1 For this ‘“‘ extension of the prefix” see Meinhof, Grundziige einer vergleichenden 
Grammatik der Bantusprachen, p. 29, where he traces it to an infixed possessive 
particle, and Dempwolff, loc. cit., p. 244, 8; also his previous study of the Kulya 
language, Ztschr. fir Kol., v, ii, p. 116, 8. 
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The above have other names: Hare, mpunda; hyena, kialu ; 
lion, simba; cock, mumbi. 

Ittameier mentions, in addition, a special honorific prefix Ki- 
used with proper names, as Ki-Maganga. Can this be connected with 
the Yao chi ? 

One or two special points about the language :— 

An infixed reciprocal -ki- instead of the usual suffix -ana. (This 
suggests a certain analogy with the reflexive pronoun.) 

The Imperative plural ending in -7, not -ni. (This is also found 
in Shambala where, however, the vowel is retained after the verb- 
stem: Kunda, singular, Kunda-i, plural. See below, p. 179.) 

Most verb stems appear to begin with 7-,1 which, however, frequently 
drops when the verb is conjugated. 

Verb forms ending in -pa and -ta. (The former are usually derived 
from adjectives: see Meinhof, Lautlehre, p. 43. They are found in 
most Bantu languages.—A. W.) 

Peculiar forms, either verbs or adjectives with the meaning of 
“‘to have ’’, “ to not have’, “to be’’, “to not be”. Luzi ‘a well”’ 
the singular of mazi “ water”! 


~ ALPHABET 


~ 


All sounds used in the Kiniramba language may be represented 
by the five vowels: a, e, 7, 0, w; and the following consonants : 
b, d, 9, j, k, 1, m, n, ng’ [yn], p, s, sh [J], t, w, y, z, and ch [t]. 

R is found in only one or two words, where it may really be an 
Land not r. [Probably cerebral /. Ittameier says that the articula- 
tion is always cerebral, but the sound is heard sometimes as /, some- 
times as 7.] 

G and k are sometimes indistinguishable, as also are s and sh 
at the beginning of words, and s and z in the middle of words. There 
is a fondnesg for the vowel 7, and it is tacked to the beginning of words 
whenever possible, as note the verb-stems, and also all nouns beginning 
with n* (7 is omitted as a rule in the vocabulary). 


1 These are probably reflexives, many of which (as so frequently happens in 
Luganda) have lost their original force. Ikuta “be satisfied”, imanya “learn”’, 
are clearly reflexives. Dempwolff says “ Kin Reflexivpronomen ist nicht nachzu- 
weisen”’; but his material was confessedly very limited. But in the apparently 
very similar Kulya language (spoken in the Shirati district), the reflexive pronoun 
is yt or i. 

* Here it would be the initial vowel or “ pre-prefix ”.—A. W. 
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[Consonants are frequently aspirated: Ittameier writes munthu, 
khutui, phithi.] 

SUBSTANTIVES 

Substantives in Kiniramba appear to fall conveniently into fifteen 
classes. The adjectives, pronouns, and the verbs are brought into 
relationship with their substantives by the use of corresponding 
changes in their prefixes. 

In the following classification of the Substantives, the classes 
are numbered for the sake of convenience, and in parentheses is given 
the numbers corresponding to the table given in The Bantu Languages 
by Miss A. Werner. 


Class 1. (Classes I and II.) 

Comprises living beings; these begin chiefly with m-, mu-, or 
mw-, and the plural is formed by changing the m-, mu-, or mw- into a-. 
Also in mna-, mni-, etc., for proper names and names of peoples. See 
special note above. 


Examples. 
Singular. Plural. 
Person . . : Muntu. Antu. 
Man . : , Mgosha. Agosha. 
Boy . ; ; Misha. Alasha. 
Gather s4 . : Mnanso. Ananso. 


Class 2. (Classes III and IV.) 
Comprises substantives beginning with m-, mu-, or mw-, the plural 
of which is made by changing the m-, mu-, or mw-, to m-. 


Examples. 
Singular. Plural. 
‘Baobab tree . : Mwando. Miando. 
Arm . et fe Mkono. Mikono. 
Field. .  _Mgunda. Migunda.* 


It is worthy of note, that the word for tree which often in Bantu 
is placed in this class, in Kiniramba is in Class 3, as it begins with 
li- in the singular and ma- in the plural: lkota, makota. 


Class 3. (Classes V and VI.) 
Comprises substantives beginning with li- in the singular which 
changes to ma- to form the plural. Also certain collective nouns 
beginning with ma- which have no singular. 


1 Same in Yao. Cf. Chinyanja munda, pl. minda. 
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Examples. 

Singular. Plural. 
Eye. : : Iso. Miso. 
Tooth . : ; Lino. Mino. 
Beam . : : Tnalo. Malo. 
Water - ; : Mazi (sing. : 

luzi “a well’’). 

One” : : Makuta. 
Milk Masunzu. 


Also some words which, although they begin with lu- and make 
ma- in plural, yet have as their subject prefix - in singular and ma- 
‘in plural :— 


Singular. Plural. 
Knee . : ; Tnuu. Maluu. 
Cloud . ; > Luunde. Maluunde. 
Cave . : , Tulu2 Malulu. 


Class 4. (Classes VII and VIII.) 
Comprises substantives beginning with ki- in the singular and 
changing the ki- to 7- (or in some cases to y-) in the plural. 


Examples. 
. Singular. _Plural. 


Thing . ; Kintu. Intu. 
Club. ; : Kizuguli. Tzuguli. 
Water gourd : Kind. Yindi. 


Often the plural of the above class is made by prefixing ma- 
instead of 7-, but in the ordinary course of events, such a plural 
would imply a very large number, or a number of very large things.” 


Class 5. (Classes IX and X.) 

Comprises substantives which do not change to make the plural, 
chiefly beginning with n-, but often it is difficult to tell whether it is 
in- or n- only.? The plurals of this class also may be made by 
prefixing ma-, but in that case a large number or a number of large 
things is implied. 


1 Here, evidently, the lu- is not a prefix, but part of the stem, which; owing to 
the similarity of sound, has absorbed the prefix. Bourquin, Newe Ur-Bantu-Wort- 
stiimme, p. 113, gives -l/ as a primitive stem for ‘“‘ knee”’. 

* See below, Class 13, and Bantu Languages, p. 52. 

3 In other words, the initial i-, which in some languages (e.g. Zulu) accompanies 
this prefix, has not in all cases been lost.—A. W. 
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Examples. 
Singular and Plural. 
Elephant. j Nzogu. or Inzogu. 
Bee. ‘ ¢ Neuki. 
House . ‘ ‘ Numba. 
Riches . gadinnanea Wats, 
Hunger. ‘ ‘ Naala. 


Class 6. (Class XI with the Plural X.) 
Comprises substantives beginning with Ju- in the singular. The 
plural is made by changing the lu- into n- (standing for an original 
zin-), which produces the modifications usually caused by the nasal. 


Examples. 

Singular. Plural. 
Voice . : : Luli. Nduli. 
Tongue : ; Lulim. Nimo. 
Finger . : : Tala. Neala. 
Claw. : ; Lukurukuru.  Nkurukuru. 
Branch . ; .  Lutambi. Ntambi. 
Breast (woman’s) . Luelele. Mbelele. 


Class 7. (Classes XII and XIII.) 

Comprises diminutive substantives. These may be made from 
suitable substantives by prefixing ka- to the singular and tu- to the 
plural. Child, mwana; small child, kamwana; children, aana; 
_ small children, twana. 


Examples. 

Singular. Plural. 
Boy . : . Mlsha, plur. alisha. Kalisha. Tulisha. 
River : . Mongo, plur. miongo. Kamongo. Tumongo. 
Donkey . .  Ndogwi, plur. ndogwi. Kandogui. Tundogur. 


According to Ittameier, this class has the prefix phi- (Meinhof’s 
19th) in the plural. He gives no examples. 


Class 8. (Class XIV; plural Class VI.) 
Comprises substantives beginning’ with w-, which make their plural 
(when there is one) by prefixing ma-. 


Examples. 
Singular. Plural. 
Beauty i : Uza. oes 
Bow . , Uta. Mauta. 


Flower . : : Ulua. Malua. 
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Class 9. (Class XV.) 
Comprises substantives made from the infinitives of verbs, which 
have no plural. 


Examples. 
Beating . 2 2 Kukua (‘“ to beat ’’). 
Approaching. P Kupigamila (“to approach ”’). 


Classes 10, 11, and 12. (Classes XVI, XVII, and XVIII.) 
Comprises locatives which have no plurals. 


Examples. 
At the house . : : Pa’ numba. 
To the house . ‘ : Kwnumba. 
In the house . ; < Mw numba. 
At the mourning ceremony Kw’suka or kwi’suka. 
Inthe water . ; Mw mazi. 


Class 13. (Class XIX.) 

Comprises the monster or gigantic class, and may be made from 
suitable substantives by prefixing l:- for the singular and ma- for the 
plural. It seems that most nouns can be placed in the plural of this 
class when they imply either very large numbers or numbers of very 
large things. (See ante, under Class 3.) 

Examples.” . 
Singular. Plural. 
Person. Muntu, pl. antu. Iantu. Mantu. Monster or giant. 
Elephant. Nzogu, pl. nzogu. Linzogu. Manzogu. Very large elephant. 

The plural manzogu may also mean “‘a very large number of 

ordinary sized elephants ”’. 


Class 14 (originally identical with 11). 
(Mention is made of this in Miss Werner’s Bantu Languages, p. 65.) 

There would appear to be only one word remaining in this class— 
ear, kutwii; plural makutwit. 

Note.—Mention may be conveniently made here of certain words 
which although they appear to be identical with Kiswahili or other 
languages differ as regards stress :—— 

Dog is mba, not mbwa. 

Mosquito is mbtiu, not mbu. 

Face is usiu, not uso. 

Head is mtiie, not mtwe. 

New (adjective) is -pia (as in the northern dialects of Swahili), 

not -pya, etc. 
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According to Ittameier (p. 25) nouns occasionally have the initial 
vowel (sometimes called the “ article”): wmuntu, amakuta, ikintu, 
but no rule for its use seems to be ascertained. 


ADJECTIVES 

Adjectives are made to agree with the substantives they qualify 
by taking certain prefixes. Adjectives follow the substantive. 
Although there do not appear to be many adjectives proper in 
Kiniramba, they can be made as required from suitable verbs or 


substantives. The following are the prefixes used with proper adjectival 
roots :— 


Class. Singular. Plural. Class. Singular. Plural. 
fr m- a- 8. u- ma- 
2. m- ma- 2! ku- 
3. li- ma- 10. pa- 
4, ki- i- 1]. ku- 
5 N- OF Nz1- 12. mu- 
6. lu- n- (or nzi- 13. hi- ma- 
with monosyllables) 
i? ka- tu- 14. ma- 
Examples using adjectival roots. 
Class. Singular. Plural. 
1. A bad man ; . Mgosha mb. Agosha abi. 
2. Abeautifulbaobabtree Mwando muza. Miando miza. 
3. Ablack tooth . . Lrno lilu. Mino melu (for 
ma-ino ma-ilu). 
4. Acheapthing . . Kintu kitontu. Intu ttontu. 
m | A female elephant . Nzogu nkima. Nzogu nkima. 
’ [A beautiful house . Numba nzzu. Numba nziza 
6. Alongfinger .. . Lwualalulipu. Nzala ndipu. 
7. Acleversmall boy . Kalisha kasuku. Tulisha tusuku. 
8. Alargebow  . . Uta ukulu. Mauta makulu. 
9. Difficult approaching . Kupigamila kukaku. 
10. Attheclean house . Pa’numba na nzza. 
11. Tothe dirty house . Kw’numba na mbi. 
12. Inthe big house . Mwnumba na nkulu. 


Note.—When using the locative with an adjective, it appears to 
be necessary to use na between the substantive and the adjective— 
it appears to have a locative sense! “Take it to the big man” 
twala kwa mgosha na mkulu. 


1 This seems to be a peculiar feature.--A. W. 
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13. A brave giant . . Lintu lisimnhi. © Mantu masimbi. 

14. A long ear : . Kutwi lipu. Makutwi malipu. 
The following are the particles used in making adjectives from 

substantives and infinitives. They are also used as possessive 

particles, with the sense of “of” or “ having, possessing ”’. 

Class. Singular. Plural. Class. Singular. Plural. 


dl: wa- a- 8. wa- ma- 
2. wa- ya- 9. kwa- 

3. lya- ma-} 10. pa- 

4. kya- ya- 11. kwa- 

5. ya- 20 12. mwa- 

6. lwa- 2a- 13. lya- ma- 
ve ka- twa- 14. lya- ma- 


Examples using substantives as adjectives. 


A strong man. Mgosha wa nguru. Agosha a ngurt. 
A deceitful woman. Mbkima wa ulongo. 


Examples using verbs as adjectives. SN 
A laughing woman. Mikima wa kusheka. 
A refreshing food. Ndia ya kushyupa. 

There are no degrees of comparison—the effect of the superlative 
is generally given to some extent by the simplevuse of the adjective 
as if in the absolute sense: Uyu mkulu, “ This person is the 
greatest.” 

The verb kukila, to surpass, may- be used: Kindu iki kitontu 
kukila ikyo, “This thing is cheaper than that.” 

The following are a few adjectival roots :— 


Bad, useless. -bi. Dirty. -bi. 

Bare. -gula. Dry. -numu. 
Bitter. -kalt. Fat. -ginu. 
Black. -tlu. Female. -kima. 
Blind. -poku. Few. -ket, -kea. 
Brave. -sembhr. Foolish. -nawli. 
Broad. -gali. Fresh. -totu, -bist. 
Cheap. -tontu. Good. ~20.2 
Clever, Great. -kulu. 
Cunning. A ei Hard. -haku. 
Different. ~1ya. Heavy. -luto. 


1 Elsewhere, ga, ya or a. Note this substitution of prefix for pronominal form 
in the possessive particle, as in Duala, see Meinhof, Grundziige, p. 4.—A. W. 
2 Also used for “‘ beautiful”’, ‘clean ’’, etc. 
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Idle. -kata. Red. -kasuku. 

-Jealous. = -wilu. Sick. wile 
Light (not heavy).-pepela. Sharp. -ugi. 
Little. -nino. Smooth. _—_-tontu. 
Long. -lipu. »» (fat). -nonunonu. 
Male. -gosha. Sound, whole. -panga. 
Naked. -kipnu. Strong. -simbt.? 
Narrow. -niginigi. Sweet, pleasant. -ukuki. 
New. -pia. Thick. -kamu. 
Old. -kali. Thin. -niginigi. 
Perverse, : True. -taitar. 
Quarrelsome. | fc Wet. -tontotonto. 
Raw. -totu. White. -elu. 

NUMBERS 


The numbers | to 5 are made to agree with their substantives in 
the same way as adjectives by taking the corresponding prefix. 


1. -mwz. 8. mnana. 

2. -bild. 9. kenda. 

3. -tatu. 10. kumi. 

4. -nn. ll. kumi na -mu.- 

5. -tano. 20. makumu abili.* 

6. mtandatu. 25. makumi abili na -tano. 
7. mpungate. 30. makumi atatu. 


100 or a greater number is expressed by gana limwi. 
1,000, or an exceeding great number, is expressed by gana la nzogu, 
i.e. an elephant’s hundred. 
Together, palumwi, i.e. in one place. 
OrpinaL NuMBERS 
These are formed by using the variable particle with the stem of 
the number with ka- prefixed.* 


Ist -akamwi. The first man. Mgosha wa kamu. 
2nd -a kabil. |The second thing. Kintu kya kabili. 

3rd -a katatu. The third woman. Mkima wa katatu. 
4th -a kainni. The fourth elephant. Mzogu ya kainni. 
The last is kumalilya. The last man. Mogosha wa kumalilya. 


1 Surely a perfect from lwa, original form of lwala ?—A. W. 

2 Cf. Zulu in-simbi, “iron ””. 

3 One would have expected makumi, mabili, etc., but in some languages the 
prefixes of adjectives and numerals do not invariably coincide——A. W. 

4 This is a form also found in Mbundu (Angola), Lunda (Dias de Carvalho), 
Kisonge (on the Lomami) ; but it is more usual fo find ka- prefixed to numerals to 
make adverbs: “ once,’ “‘ twice,” etc., as in Zulu, Nyanja, Yao, Konde, ete.—A. W. 
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In ordinary counting the numerals up to five are used with ka- 
prefixed. 


One. Kamwi. ‘Four. Kanne. - 
Two. Kabili. Five. Katano. 
Three. Katatu. Six. Mtandatu. 


Tus AND THAT 


The two demonstratives in Kiniramba denoting “this” and 
“that ’’ denote what is near and what is at a distance :— 


Class. Substantive. This. That. Substantive. These. Those. 


1. Muntu (person). uyu. wuyo. Antu. tya. —-1y0d. 
uUZu. wz0. 
2. Mkono (arm). Un. uo. Mikono. 1. 10. 
3. Ixso (eye). ai. ilo. Miso. aya. ayo. 
4. Kintu (thing). okt. tkyo. Intu. i. 10. 
5. Nzogu (elephant). = 7. yo.  Nzogu. 120. 1z0. 
6. Luli (voice). ulu. ulo.  Nduli. zt. 1z0. 
7. Kamongo (river). tka. _ tko. Tumongo. utu. uto. 
8. Uta (bow). wu. uo. Mauta. aya. ayo. 
9. Kuleka (leaving). uku. uko. 


~ 


10. Pa’numba (atthe «ipa. ipo. 
house). 
1l. Kwnumba (tothe <ika.  tko. 
house). 
12. Muwu’numba (inthe wumo. 
house). 
13. Linzogu (large al. ilo. Manzogu. aya. ayo. 
elephant). 
14. Kutwi (ear). UU. uyo.  Makutwi. aya. ayo. 
PERSONAL PRONOUNS 
1 mene, ene. We. sisye, wshye. 


[Ittameier gives ine, the dot under the 7 indicating the vowel 
intermediate between 7 and e (Cardinal 1 and 2).] 
Thou. uwe. You. ninye. 


[Ittameier inye. ] 
He or she. wyo, uzo. They. ao, 


And prefixed ; And I, nw nene; and you, nunduwe, etc. 
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PossESssIVE PRONOUNS 


My. -ane. Our. -etu. 
Thy. -ako. Your. -anye. 
His or hers. -akwe, -aki. Their. -a0. 
INTERROGATIVES: 
Who 2 -ami ? Which man,i.e. who? Wani? 
When ? nals ? 
What ? yani ? 
What sort of 2? ki? nsoko ki? What reason ? 
How ? nike ? 
Why ? yan ? 
Where 2 pi? Where is he ? Wilipi ? 


How many? = -inga? 

Other, -ingi or -iya; other people, antu ingi ; another thing, kintu 
kingi or kintu kiya. : 

All, turu or turu ensi; all men, agosha turu. 

Having, kola1; the owner of the house, mkola nunba. 

Only, mkea; his only son, mwana wakwe mkea. 

All, turu ensi. Turu very often means “many” but when turu 
enst is used it means “all’’. Probably ens is connected with nsi 
“the land”, and turu ensi implies “all the people in the land”. 
[Is this the case? ense is one form of the word for all (found in 
Nyanja muntu yense); cf. Duala -ese.—A. W.] 

Tue VERB 

1. The verb is conjugated by the use of tense particles and 

personal prefixes ; and also, in certain cases, by: modifying or adding 


to the termination. 
2. The personal prefixes for the subject are :— 


I. N1-, na-, n-. We. Ku-, kwa-.? 
Thou. U-, wa-. You. M-, mw-, mu-. 
He orshe. Wa-, u-. They. A-. 
Class 1. As above. Class 1. As above. 
2. u-. 2. t-. 
3. h-. 3. ma- 
4. ki-. 4. 4. 
5. t-. 5. Z- 


1 This appears to be a verb. In Yao we have a verb kukola “to have” (i.e. 
“to possess ’’).—A. W. 

2 This is very unusual, but we have ki- in Zigula—A. W. 
13 
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6. lu-. 6. Z-. 
1. kaw 7. tu-. 
8. ue. 8. ma- 
9. ku-. 9. ku-. 
10. pa- 10. pa-. 
ll. ku- ll. ku-. 
12. mu-. 12. mu-. 
13. li-. 13. ma-. 
14. we. 14. ma-. 


3. The objective prefixes are the same as above, excepting for 
the first class, which are as follows :— 


Me. -ni-, -n-, -m- (before labials). Us. -ku-, -kw-. 
You. -ku-. You. -m-, -mMw-. 
Him or her. -m-, -mw-, -mu-, -m-. Them. -a-. 


The Reflexive objective prefix is -i-, and there is an infixed 
Reciprocal prefix -ki- (in place of usual suffix -ana). 

4. The Simple Present is formed by prefixing the subjective 
prefix to the stem of the verb. Example, using the verb “to do” 
ku-tenda: na-tenda, wa-tenda, wa-tenda, kwa-tenda, mwa-tenda, a-tenda, 
“T do,” etc. [Really, this tense has the infix -a-: mna-tenda = 
ni-a-tenda, etc-—A. W.] bs 

5. A recent past is formed as above with aza: Aza na-tenda 
“T did recently ”’. 

6. Past and Perfect, by prefixing the subjective prefix and 
modifying the termination. The verb kutenda is modified to tendile : 
Na-tendile, wa-tendile, wa-tendile, kwa-tendile, mwa-tendile, a-tendile, 
“T did do,” or “have done”, etc. Here, again, aza may be pre- 
fixed, but it does not appear to change the meaning at all. Aza 
na-tendile, ‘“‘I did do,” or “have done’’. 

7. A second form is in use, made by the personal prefix followed 
by -ni- and the root of the verb. Using the verb ku-leka “ to leave”: 
Na-ni-leka, u-ni-leka, wa-ni-leka, ku-ni-leka, m-ni-leka, a-ni-leka 
“YT did leave” or “have left’’, ete. 

8. The Past Imperfect is made by using the past tense of the 
verb “to be” (see below, p. 184), followed by simple present : 
Ali-na-leka “TI was leaving ”’. 

9. The Pluperfect is made by using the past tense of the verb 
“to be” followed by the past tense of the verb: thus, for the verb 
ku-lwala “to be ill”’, the past tense of which is modified to lwile : 
Ali na-lwile ‘‘I had become ill’’, etc. 
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10. The Future tense is made by inserting -ki- between the 
personal prefix and the root of the verb: mi-ki-leka, u-ki-leka, 
wa-ki-leka, ku-ki-leka, m-ki-leka, a-ki-leka, or (i-ki-leka) “I shall 
leave’, etc. 

11. A second form which has the meaning of “and I shall” is 
made by inserting -kaku- between the personal prefix and the root 
of the verb or the objective prefix: Ni-kaku-m-tuma “and I shall 
send him”; u-kaku-mw-agana “ and you shall meet him” ; ni-kaku- 
ki-tenda “ and I shall do it”’, etc. 

12. The Infinitive is made by prefixing ku- to the stem of the 
verb: ku-leka “‘to leave”, etc. Many verbs appear to begin with 
i- and thus the infinitive is kwi- = kwioga “ to bathe ’’ (from ku-ioga }). 
Very often this 7- is only: noticed in the infinitive and the stem when 
conjugated apparently drops it in the first person, thus: na-oga 
“‘T bathe”. On the other hand, it may appear in other persons : 
kwi-oga “we bathe”’. Thus in the 3rd person sing. we often find wi- 
instead of a- or u-. Also, for “ which” (Sw. Yupi ?) we find wipi ? 

13. The Narrative is made in various ways : na, nu, or nwt for nu-, 
with the infinitive. Nusola nu kwenda “and took and went” ; 
nu or na before the objective prefix: Nusola nu-mwagana “ and 
took and met him”; na followed by personal prefix, ku- of the 
infinitive, objective prefix, and stem of the verb: na a-ku-m-duma 
“and they sought him’”’. 

14. The Subjunctive is made by the personal prefix, and the 
stem of the verb ending in -e. Ni-tende “‘ that I may do”, etc. ; 
u-ku-twale “that you may take us”’, etc. 

15. The Imperative is the simple stem of the verb. Tenda “do”. 
The plural is made by changing the final -a of the verb to -1. Thus 
tenda “do”; tends “do ye”. (The usual form of suffixing -ni to 
final -a is not used.) 

The idea of thoroughness or quickness is given by suffixing 
-nga = tendanga “do quickly or thoroughly’. Plural tendangi. 

16. The Conditional tense.—When something would have happened 
if something else had happened, both branches of the contingency 
are represented: by a tense formed by inserting zuzili between the 
personal prefix and the stem of the verb: ni-zuzili-leka, u-zuzili-leka, 
wa-zuzili-leka, ku-zuzili-leka, m-zuzili-leka, a-zuzili-leka ‘“‘ I should have 
left ’’, etc. 


1 Can this i be a forgotten refloxive pronoun? Here, at any rate, it could be 
so understood. It would only be preserved where easily pronounced: this would 
account for the apparent irregularity of its appearancc. 
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17. Another form is made by aza with -zili- inserted between the 
personal prefix and the stem of the verb: Aza n-(or ni-)zili-leka, 
aza u-zili-leka, etc. 

18. Another form is made by inserting -lini- between the personal 
prefix and the stem of the verb: Ni-lini-leka, u-lini-leka. 

19. Another form by using the past tense of the verb “to be” 
with the past tense of the verb “to come” (kuza), and the verb in 
the infinitive: Ali ni-zile ku-m-pela “if I had given him”’, etc. 

20. Another form, by aza with -ziku- inserted between the personal 
prefix and the stem of the verb: Aza ni-ziku-m-pela “I would have 
given him’”’. 

21. The Actual Conditional is made by inserting -na- between the 
personal prefix and the stem of the verb: Na-na-tenda, u-na-tenda, 
wa-na-tenda, ku-na-tenda, m-na-tenda, a-na-tenda “if I do”’, ete. 

22. Another way is by using kanga “if” and the subjunctive : 
Kanga ndete “if I bring”’, or kanga za ndete. 


NEGATIVE TENSES 


1. The principle of the negative appears to be the prefixing of 
the negative sign sika- or si- to the affirmative tenses. It is worthy 
of note that sika also appears to be used as a negative of the verb 
“to be”. Sika nene “it is not I”; sika ulongo “it is not a false- 
hood ”’. 

2. The negative of the present and near future, of the past and 
perfect, and of the distant future is made by prefixing the negative 
sign sika- in each case to the affirmative tense: sika-ni-tenda, 
sika-ni-tendile, sika-ni-ki-tenda, etc. 

There is an alternative form for all these tenses with the prefix 
si- instead of sika-. 

3. The negative subjunctive and imperative—There does not 
appear to be a proper form for this tense except that which is made 
by the use of the verb ‘‘ to leave’ ku-leka, which is prefixed to the 
imperative form and gives the verb following a negative meaning :} 
Ndeki tenda, mleki tenda, waleki tenda, kuleki tenda, mieki tenda, 
aleki tenda ‘‘that I may not do”’, ete. 

“Do not eat”? =leki lia; ‘‘do not leave” = uleki leka, etc. 


+ Cf. the use in Luganda of the verb lema, “fail,” to supply the lack of a 
Negative Subjunctive. It is difficult to account for the termination -i, which is not 


here a negative—in fact it appears to be unknown in Kiniramba as a negative 
suffix.—A. W. 
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4. A form of negative future is made from the verb “ to refuse” = 
ku-sita, much in the same way as No. 3: a-siti tenda “ they will not 
<do, or “have refused to do”. Ku-siti tenda “ we shall not do ”, etc. 
5. The negative conditional is made by the negative sign sika- 
followed by za-, personal prefix, -zi-, -li- and the stem of the verb. 
Sika-za-ni-zi-li-leta.  sika-za-u-2i-li-leta, ete., “I should not have 
brought,” etc. Ee 

6. Another form is made by using syali-, the personal prefix, 
-zili-, and the stem of the verb: Syali-ni-zili-leka, syali-u-zili-leka, 
syali-wa-zili-leka, etc., “I should not have left,” etc. 

7. In another form we have sika-, za-, personal prefix and stem 
of the verb: szka-za-ni-leta, sika-za-u-leta, sika-za-wa-leta, etc., “I 
should not have brought,” etc. 

8. The actual conditional is made negative by the use of either 
the verb “to refuse’ ku-sita, or the verb “ to leave” ku-leka, and 
has kanga “if” prefixed to it. The form is as follows: Kanga 
aza-siti-leta, kanga aza-usiti-leta, kanga aza-wasiti-leta, kanga aza- 
kusiti-leta, kanga aza-msiti-leta, kanga aza-asiti-leta, “if I do not 
bring,” etc. 

Kanga aza-ndeki-leta, kanga aza-uleki-leta, kanga aza-waleki-leta, 
kanga aza-kuleki-leta, kanga aza-mleki-leta, kanga aza-aleki-leta, “ if 
I do not bring,”’ etc. 

9. The not yet tense is made up of s7-, personal prefix, -la-, and 
the stem of the verb: Si-na-la-gina, si-u-la-gina, si-wa-la-gina, 
si-ku-la-gina, si-m-la-gina, si-a-la-qina, “I have not yet become 
fat,”’ etc. 

10. Another form is made by the use of -kali followed by the 
appropriate verb in the subjunctive. Nz-kali ndete, u-kali u-lete, 
wa-kali wa-lete, ku-kali ku-lete, m-kali m-lete, a-kali a-lete, “1 have 
not yet brought, etc.” ~ 

. This form can also be used with the full negative sign stka-, e.g. 
stka-na-la-gina, etc. 
RELATIVES 

The form used for the relative is the same as for the simple tenses 
except that the Demonstrative is used as well as the appropriate 
personal prefix. Na- may or may not be prefixed to the subjective 
prefix, and the stem ending in -ile is used for both the present and past ; 
the past is distinguished by having the auxiliary verb naza prefixed :— 

The man who was sick: Uzo lwalile (personal prefix omitted 


before 1). 
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That thing which is falling: Kyaso kintu na-ki-gwile. The 
demonstrative precedes the substantive, and this is followed by -na- 
(which may be omitted), -ki- subjective prefix, -gwile past or perfect 
of -gua “to fall down”’. 

That knife which I want: Sime izo na-ntakile: Sime- “ knife”, 
tzo- the demonstrative, -na- (may be omitted), -ni- contracts to n- 
before ¢, takile—perfect of taka—“‘ want’. 

He who is dying : Uyo nukile : Uyo demonstrative, na-u contracts 
to nu-, kile perfect of kia “die”’. 

He who is dead (or who died) : Uyo nazokile: here naza- is joined 
to the subjective prefix u and makes nazo-. 

That thing which was broken: Ikyo kintu naza na-ki-untkile : 
note that naza makes the past tense. 

The elephants which are passing: Nzogu izo (or iz nzogu) 
nazikilile. The elephants which passed: Nzogu izo naza zkilile. 
The elephants which shall pass: Nzogu izo na xkilila. 

I who say: Nene natambula, or nne natambuwale. 

I who did say: Nene nazantambwile. 

I who shall say: Nene nakitambula, etc. 

The negatives are made from the affirmatives by prefixing the 
negative sign sika. 

Relatives with object :— 

Kintu ikyo ni-ki-onye: Kintu- thing, tkyo demonstrative, ni- 
personal prefix, -ki- objective prefix, -onye perfect of ona-see, etc. 

Relatives of time and place :— 


~ 


Where I see or saw him: Pana namwonye or pana namwonile. 
When I shall bring: Pana nikileta. 
When I brought it: Pana ni-ki-letile. 


ADVERBS 
The adverb follows the verb it qualifies :— 


“cc 


Tambula taitat “speak truly ”. 


About (near). Pipi. Amongst. Pakati. 
Above. Mkianya. Apart. Kult. 
‘Chanya. Aside. Kupela, kuli. 
Afterwards. Pembele. Backwards. Kunuma. 
Again. Kangi. Because. Niki, kansoko. 
Alone. Du (cf. Swahili Behind. Kituru, 
tu “ only ”’). kunuma. 


Always. Ntondo turu. Below. Pansi. 


Certainly. 
Daily. 
Dawn 


Early (morning). 


Even. 
Every. 
Everywhere. 
Exactly. 
Far off. 
Finally. 
First. 
Formerly. 
Forward. 
Further. 
Gently. 
Gratis. 
Here. 
Hereafter. 
Immediately. 
Inside. 

Just here. 
Lengthwise. - 
Little. 
Meanwhile. 
More. 

Much. 

Near. 

No. 


That day. 
All day long. 
Day before 
yesterday. 
Yesterday. 
To-day. 
To-morrow. 
Day after 
to-morrow. 
Some days ago. 
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Taitat. 
Ntondo turu. 
Kinkungu. 
Mdau zgizigi. 
Kanga. 
Turu. 
Turuturu. 
Taitar. 
Kuli. 
Kumalilya. 
Kamuwi. 
Kali. 
Tongela. 
Kuli. 
Kesakesa. 
Nakanda. 
Papa. 
Pembele. 
Inoino. 


Pakati, munsi. 


Papahapa. 
Kilipu. 


Kinino. 


Kuna kinuma. 


Kilikilye. 
Ningi. 
Pipi. 
Kutili. 


Now. 

Often. 

On the right. 
On the left. 
On purpose. 
Perhaps. 
Presently. 
Privately. 
Publicly. 
Quickly. 


So (in this 
manner). 
Sometimes. 
Soon. 
There. 
Thus. 
Together. 
Truly. 
Very. 


Very well (bass2). 


Well. 
Within. 
Without. 
, (not 
having). 
Yes. 


ADVERBS OF TIME 


Lutondo ulo. 
Munsi pi. 
Juli. 


Gulo. 
Nantende. 
Mdau. 
Mdau nzia. 


Juli. 


Daybreak. 
Daytime. 

This year. 
Last year. 


Year before last. 


Next month. 
Very early in 
morning. 
About 8 a.m. 
(dawn). 


Ipa, tno. 
Ntondo turu. 
Kulila, kigosha. 
Kigi. 
Nakanda. 
Nzwili. 
Pembele. 
Kumpelo. 
Pa antu. 
Intambo, 
ambuka. 
Yaso, you. 


Pembele. © 
Inoino. 
Kunsi. 
Yaso, you. 
Palumui. 
Tatai. 
Ligizigi. 
Yakonda. 
Kiza. 
Munsi. 
Kunz. 
Gila. 


Ale, ee. 


Kinkungu. 
Munsi. 

Mwaka wau. 
Mwaka gulo. 
Mwaka wuli. 
Mweli nawizile. 
Mdau zigizigt. 


Gingu. 
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CoNJUNCTIONS 
Also. Ni. If. Pana, kanga. 
Although. Kanga. Like. Kina, kanga. 
And. Ni. Not yet. Kali. 
As. Kanga. Now. Inoino. 
Because. Niki, kansoko. —_ Perhaps. Nzwili. 
Bit. + Kanga. Since or that. Sunga, kina. 
Wither. Kanga. Then. Yakonda. 
Except. Saga, Therefore. Tulu. 

leka (verbs). Till. Sunga. 

For. Ku. 

PREPOSITIONS 
About. Pipi na. Between. Pakati pa-. 
Above. Mkianya pa-, Except. Saga, leka 

ma-, etc. (verbs). 

According. Kina. Near. Pipi mi. 
After. Kunuma ku-. On. “Pa kianya pa-. 
Among. Pakati pa-. Since. Sunga. 
Aside. Kupelo. So far as, up to, Pi. 
Because of. Kansoko ka-. tall. 
Before. Kutongela ku-. Together with. Palumwi ni, pa. 
Behind. Nunuma ku-. Within. Pakati pa-. 
Beside. Pipi ni. Without. Kunzi ku-. 


The verbs “to be” and “to have’’.—Ii, ku-tula, ku-tita. In 
many cases the verb “to be” is merely omitted in the present 
tense. In other cases the particle ni is used :— 
~ “You are the chief” wwe mtemi, or uwe ni (or nu) mtemi. In 
the past tense ali with the appropriate personal pronoun is used. 
The a- of ali is misleading as it is not the subjective prefix, but 
apparently a part of the verb stem and never changes, even when 
ali is used in compound tenses, so that persons used to Kiswahili 
have to take heed :— 

““T was the chief,” etc., ali ni mtemi, ali u mtemi, ali wa mtemi, 
ali kwa atemi, ali m atemi, ali a atemi; or else the persona] pronoun 
may be prefixed nne ali ni mtemi “I was the chief”; ishye ali kwa 
atemi ‘‘ we were the chiefs ”’. 

This ali is also used in the Conditional, and not yet tenses. 
Ali nizile ni mtemt, ali uzile u mtemi, etc., “‘I would have been the 
chief”; ali kwizile kwa atemi “ we would have been the chiefs ”. 
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Nik-ali mtemi ““T am not yet the chief”. Another form of this 
tense is made from the verb kutula,’ which is also a verb meaning 
“to be’’ and is used in some tenses (future, etc.). Sinala-tula miemi 
““T am not yet the chief”, etc. Future tense uses the verb kutula 
- in the ordinary way: Nikitula, mkitula, wakitula, kwikitula, mkiiula, 
akitula ‘1 shall be’’, etc. 

There appears to be a separate verb for “to have”, but it is 
only used in one form for all tenses, i.e. it does not alter: .-tite 
“have” or “to be with”; ntite nzala “I am hungry” or “I have 
hunger’; ali utite miso “she had eyes”; nikitula ntite “I shall 
have’. (Perhaps the perfect of a verb now not used except in that 
form and the Infinitive.) 

. Examples. 

“She was blind” ali mpoku;. “she had eyes” ali utite miso. 

“She had a dog” ali utite (alutite) mbua. 

“ Let there be light” «ule welu; “and there was light” watula 
wel. | 

“We are hungry” kwitite nzala, etc. 

Kutita? “have you (any) ?” 

“We were hungry” ali kutite nzala. 


The Negatives of the above 

The negatives are made by the Negative sign stka-. Sika uyo 
‘it is not he”; nne sika mtemi “I am not the chief”; stkalt mtemi 
“IT was not the chief” ; sikali kwa atem “ we were not the chiefs 2 
sikali nzile ni mtemi “I would not have been chief”; ishye sikali 
kwizile kwa atemi “we would not have been the chiefs”; sika 
nkikitula mtemi “I shall not be chief”; kanga nsititula mtemi “ if 
I should not be chief” ; kanga kusititula atemi “if we should not be 
‘chiefs ”, etc. ; or kanga aza-asiti-tula “if they are not” or “should 
not be chiefs ”’, etc. 

The negative for the verb “to have” or perhaps a separate verb 
meaning “not to have” kutih. “Is there?” kutita? “ There is 
not” kutili; and another verb (or may be irregular adjective) -gila 
“not to have” or “not having”. Kutili never alters, but -gzla 
takes the personal prefixes in some of the persons and, at any rate in 
one form, is used as a verb :— 

“T shall have none,” or “I shall be (so that) I have not any ” 


1 Kutula also means “ to begin ”’, “‘ to crush ”’, “‘ to beat”, ‘‘ to throw as stones.”’. 
[Are these words identical, or distinguished by tone ?—A. W.] 
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nikamgila. Here apparently is an affirmative form of the negative 
sika, 80 we get an affirmative form of the negative verb gila.’ 

Nne ni mgila, wwe mgila, uyo ni mgila, ishye kwagila not agila 
“T have not any ” or “I am without any”, etc. Utite nsau? “have 
you any property or money?” Kutili, ni mgila nsau (or mgila ka 
nsau, the ka is frequently inserted before the noun following -gila) 
“there is none, I am without property ”. 

“She had no child” ali mgila ka mwana; “ they had no work” 
ali agila ka mlimo. (Is it possible for the ka to be particle of Class 7, 
diminutive : i.e. “ not even a little ”’.”) 

“He that hath, to him shall be given. He that hath not, that 
which he hath shall be taken from him” muntu uzo utite kintu, 
ukipegwa, kanga uzo mgila ka kintu, intu utite yalegigwa. 

“ About the sixth hour” kina yatula saa mtandatu. 

“Why stand ye here all the day idle?” niki mwimikile ipa 
munsi’pi mwaagila mlimo? ‘ Because no man hath hired (called) 
us” kina kutili muntu wakwita. 

Another form of the verb “ to be”’ is made ftom personal prefix, 
locative particles ko, mo, po, and li: ckoli, ipoli, imoli “is there ¢” 
or ‘there is”. Nikoli, mkoli, wakoli, kukoli, mkoli, akoli “I am 
there,”’ etc. 

The past, which appears to be the only other tense used in this 
form, is made in the same way, but alz is prefixed: It appears to have 
the meaning of very long time ago, for the ordinary past -koli is 
used. Ali kukoli “a very long time ago we were there”. The ko, 
mo, po, of course, carry their proper meaning as regards location, 
ie. amoli ? “are they inside?’ Amoli “they are inside”. -li is 
also used in the interrogatives: Antu i-li-pi ? ‘‘ where are the people ? ” 
etc. 

“IT don’t know and have not the slightest idea” 

A word is used with the above sense, the origin of which I cannot 
trace: Magu “TI do not know” (it often bears the meaning “ neither 
do I care!”’) 8 

The Verb Lunzi “to go” 

This verb appears only to be used as follows (no Infinitive is in 
use): U-lunzi-pi? “where are you going?” Nunzie kui “I am 

1 By the form, mgila would appear to be a verbal noun: ‘‘a person devoid 


of ...” Can -gila be connected with a well-known verb stem meaning “ abstain 
from ’’—Zulu zila 7—A. W. 


* Ka occurs in various languages as a negative particle—A. W. 
3 Cf. Chinyanja Kaya. 
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going into the forest”. Ku-lunzi “we are going”, etc. This is 
-only used in the present or near past or near future ; in cases where the 
real past or future is indicated, one of the other verbs “to go” such 
as kulongola, kuenda, etc., are used. 


The Verbs Kusola and Kutola “to take” 
Kusola is contracted to so in the imperative: Take. 
Kutola ee to ys Take. 
Kutola is more frequently used in the sense of a man taking 
a woman in marriage, thus “to marry” is kutola and of the woman 
kutolwa “to be taken” or kutolilwa. 


The Verb “to come”’ ku-za 
The verb “to come” is rather irregular in the imperative and 
instead of merely using the stem of the verb, nzww is used for the singular 
and nzui is used for the plural.!_ (Not to be confused with nzwi, which 
means “no ’”’.) 
The remaining tenses and forms are regular :— 
Present: Naza, uza, waza, kwaza, mwaza, aza. 
Future: Nikiza, ukiza, wakiza, kwikiza, mukiza, akiza. 
Past : Nazile, uzile, wazile, kwazile, mwazile, azile. 
This verb appears to be used in very many ways in conjunction 
with other verbs in their various tenses and forms. (Cf. the idiomatic 
uses of wkuza in Zulu.) 


Examples. 

Tata, pana aza ugile wishokelia inkingi “father, you said you 
would return the pegs”’. 

Kangaga tuyu papapa aza nimlekile pananuma “the Kangaga, 
here he is! I left him behind ”. 

Lenda usole kata kuluzi aza niagua “ go and get my ‘ dipper’ at 
the well; I came to forget it”. 

Kanga aza nimwone aza azile-kumtula “ if I had seen him, I would 
have beaten him ’”’. 

Ku-za used in conjunction with other verbs always has a- prefixed 
(see also the verb “to be” -li which also always has a- prefixed) ; 
this a- is not to be confused with the personal prefix 3rd person plural. 
Further, it always appears to make the verb connected with it to bear 
more of a past sense: see the relatives. 

Kanga nimwone azile-kumtula “ if I saw him I would beat him ; ” 


1 Cf. Swahili njoo, njoont. 
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but kanga aza nimwone aza azile-kumtula “if I had seen him I would 
have beaten him ”’. 
Derivative Verbs 
1. The passive is formed by inserting -w- before the final -a of 
the stem :— 
To bite. Kuluma. Tobe bitten. Kulumwa. 
To finish. Kukonda. To be finished. Kukondwa. 
Togive.  Kupela. To be given. Kupelwa or kupegwa. 
2. The neuter-passive ends in -uka, etc. :— 
To split. Kutandula, To be split. Kutanduka. 
To unfasten. Kutungula. To be unfastened. Kutunguka. 
To uncover. Kukunukula. Tobe uncovered. Kukunukuka. 
(These examples are all reversive verbs in -ula, which become 
intransitive by changing | to k. The Neuter-Passive formed from 
the simple verb ends in -eka or -ika: on-eka “ be visible”, from ona 
“see”, many-ika “be known’ (or “ knowable’’), from manya 
“know”. See Ittameier, p. 26.) 
3. The applied, ends in -zla, -ela, etc. 
Toremain. Kukalansa.. To remain at,etc. Kukalansila. 
To bring. Kuleta. To bring for, etc.  Kuletela. | 
Verbs whose stem-vowel is a, 7, or u take the termination -7la. 
Stems containing ¢ or o take -ela, in accordance with the Law of 
Vowel Harmony. 


~ 


4. The causative ends in -ya, -shya. 


To wake. Kulaila. To cause to wake, Kulailya. 
waken. 

To hurry. Kuambuka. To hasten. Kuambukya. 

To know. Kumana. To teach. Kumanya. 

To drink. Kukopa. To cause orgiveto Kukopya. 
drink. : 

To fall. Kugua (gwa). To fell or cause to Kugushya. 
fall. 


5. The intensive or continuative ends in -ga, -nga. 
Toleave. Kuleka. To leave absolutely.  Kulekanga. 


To go. Kuenda. To be accustomed Kuendaga. 
to go. 
To beat. Kukua. To beat thoroughly. Ku-kuanga 
(ku-kwanga). 


To fasten. Kutunga. To fasten quickly or Kutunganga. 
well. 
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6. The reversive ends in -wla. 


To fasten. Ku-tunga. To unfasten.  Ku-tungula. 
To cover. Ku-kunikila. To uncover. Ku-kunukula. 
4 Ku-gelekela. % Ku-gelekula. 
To fasten. Ku-galila (applied To unfasten. Ku-galula. 
form of gala ?). 
2 To pour. Ku-pungula. 


The simple forms of these do not 
appear to be in use. (Cf. Zulu 
kumula “ untie’’, which is clearly a} To take off. Ku-pankula. 
reversive, though there is no verb 
kuma.) 


7. The Reciprocal is made by an infix -ki-, the usual suffix -ana 
is not used unless it denotes a very large number of people; some- 
times both may be used together, but whether this latter, i.e. -ana, 
has been introduced from Swahili, of course I am unable to say. 


To abuse. Kutukila. To abuse each other. Ku-ki-tukila. 

To leave. Kuleka. To leave each other. Ku-ki-leka. 

To beat or strike. Kukua. To fight. Ku-ki-kua. 

To see. Kuona. To meet or see each Ku-ki-ona. 
other. 


Sometimes ku-lekana, etc., is used, but it appears to be borrowed 
and only used to indicate large numbers. Ku-ki-lekana is also heard. 


8. Another Causative form is made by the ending -ga: ku-leka 
“to leave’, etc. Ku-lega appears to mean rather “ get off’, i.e. as 
from sitting on a chair, etc. This form is frequently used, but only 
compounded with other forms, e.g., from ku-lega “to get off”, we 
might expect to get ku-legega or hu-legiga “to cause to get off” ; 
but this is not used, at any rate.with the verb ku-leka, but its passive 
is in very common use: ku-legigwa “to be taken off” or in the case 
of offences ‘‘ to be forgiven”. Intu utite yalegigwa “ things he hath 
are taken away” (note u- of 3rd person singular). Ku-teleka “ to 
cook”, ku-telekaga “‘ to cause to cook’’, and thus ku-telekagwa “to — 
cause to be cooked’, and thus “‘to put a pot on the fire”’. 

Ku-ongelya “ to add or abound ”’, ku-ongeligwa “ to be increased”, 
or “to be caused to have a great quantity”. 

Ku-kolya “ to ask” ; this, as will be seen, is already in a « ausative 
form, ending in -ya ; thus ku-koligwa “‘ to be asked ”’. 
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9. Perfect, ending as a rule in -ie. 


Ku-leka. -lekile. Ku-tambula. -tambuile. 
Ku-uza. -uzile. Ku-kila. -kilile. 
Ku-ona. -onile (or onye). Ku-laa. -laile. 


Denominative Verbs, i.e. verbs derived from either nouns or 
adjectives (vide p. 212, The Bantu Languages, Werner). 

1. I have been able to trace a number of verbs which are made 
from adjectives by the suffix -pa. 


-kali = “ bitter.” Ku-kali-pa “to be angry, or use 
bitter words ”’. 
-totu= ‘‘ smooth.” Ku-totu-pa “to be smooth or wet”. 
-tontu = “ wet.” Ku-tontu-pa pa 
-piu = “ hot.” Ku-pyu-pa “to be boiled’, whence 


the causative. 
Ku-pyupya “to boil”’. 
-lolu = “‘ thick like porridge.” Ku-lolu-pa “to be thick, to congeal”’. 


-kea = “‘ few.” Ku-ke-pa “ to be few or decreased’. 
-pia = “ cooked.” Ku-pi-pa “to stck ” (?). 
-kaku =“ hard, difficult.” © Ku-kaku-pa “ to be hard or difficult 


and thus to hold fast a man with 
: whom you are struggling ”’. 
-ilu = “ black or dark.” Ku-ilu-pa “ tovbe black or dark ”’. 

-longo = “‘ false.” Ku-longopa ‘tell falsehoods ”’. 

All adjectives may not be treated in this way. 

2. A number of verbs ending in -ta which appears in some cases 
to bear a causative meaning. Unfortunately I have not been able to 
trace all their nouns or adjectives. 

~panga = “ whole, healthy,” etc. Ku-panga-ta “to make whole”, 
etc. 

Kipita = “a firefly ” (2). Ku-pirikita “ to dazzle ’’. 

-sumba = “‘ a youth or bachelor’. Ku-sumbata (not used), but there 
is a noun msumbati which may 
be derived from a verb ending 
in -ta. 

Some other verbs ending in -ta. 

Ku-pununta “to fan”’. 

Ku-puta “to jump”. ; 

Ku-puputa “to fly”. It is possible that these are derived from 
the verb ku-puna “ to come out’”’, but I have tried to make derived 
forms from other verbs by suffixing -ta, and they are not known. - 
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Ku-pingili-ta “to push along, or cause to move ”’. 

Ku-konon-ta “to knock down as with a stone, also of houses ”’. 

{It is not clear that -ta is in all these cases a suffix ; certainly not, 
I think, in puta and ikuta. It does not seem likely that there is 
any connexion between puputa and puna; the former is evidently 
an Onomatopeia; cf. Nyanja phupa “flap about”’, pupu “lung”, 
and words in many languages referring to flying, blowing, or breathing. 
Of the suffix -ta, Meinhof (loc. cit.) says its function is uncertain, 
though it occasionally has a “‘ denominative”’ force. He goes on to 
say that -ata is found as a suffix to verbs—perhaps with the meaning 
“together”. This is what Doke (Lamba Grammar, p. 116) calls the 
Contactive Form, e.g. fumb-ata “ grasp’’, and must be distinguished 
from the denominatives referred to in the text.—A. W.] 


Nouns from Verb stems 


Nouns may be made from suitable verb stems by giving them 
a prefix from one of the noun-classes and altering their final vowel. 
The class of noun, and also as a rule the final vowel used, indicate 
the type of noun: ku-lima “to cultivate”, m-lim-i “a cultivator”, 
but m-lim-o is work, or cultivation. The prefix m- and the change of 
the final vowel to -1 appear to make a noun of the Ist class and 
indicates a performer of an action or work :— 


Ku-luga. To cook. Mlugr. A cook. 
Ku-dima. To herd. Mdim. A herdsman. 
Ku-lima. To cultivate. Mlimi. A cultivator. 
Ku-tongela. To go before. Mtongeli. A guide. 
Ku-luma. To roar. Mlumi. A roarer. 
Ku-ia. To steal. Meu. A thief. 

The vowel -o with an appropriate prefix indicates the action 

performed :— , 

Ku-lima. To cultivate. Mlimo. Work or cultivation 
Ku-kolola. To cough. Kikololo. A cough. 
Ku-kila. To pass. Kikalo. A ford or bridge. 
Eu-gelekela. To cover. Kigelekelo. A cover. 
Kupumbula. To quiet oramuse Upumbulo. An amusement or 


(as a child). comfort. 
Another method is by the vowel -7, but a prefix other than that 
of the 1st class. 
Ku-choma. To stab. Kichomi. A stabbing, but 
very often used of a stabbing 
pain in the side (pleurisy ?). 
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Ku-guma. _ To push.  Gumima-. A push. 
Ku-limba. _ To plug up. Limbi ma-. A cork or plug. 
Another method is by simply removing the ku- of the infinitive 
and prefixing a noun prefix.:— 


Ku-limba.  Toplugup. Limbima-. A cork or plug. But 
Mlimba. A deaf person (i.e. one 
whose ears are stopped 2). 
Ku-lisha. To feed. Mlisha. A small boy, i.e. the small 
boys herd the goats and 
cattle and are thus 
called “ feeders ”’. 
Ku-takaa.  Tobeangry. -Watakaa. Anger. 
Ku-tanduka. To be split. Utanduka. A crack or split. 
This is really a kind of participle; see Meinhof, Grundziige, p. 63. 
There are, of course, other methods such as the few examples 
given below, but the former appear to be the most frequently used. 


Ku-la. To eat. Ndia. Food. 

Ku-lwala. To be ill. Ulwile. Sickness: ~ 

Ku-loa. Tobepleased. Mloe. Joy. 

Ku-kia. _—To die. Mkiele. Widow. Mukia. Orphan. 


es (To be continued.) 


NOTES ON SOME AGRICULTURAL RITES PRAOTISED 
BY THE VALENGE AND VACHOPI (PORTUGUESE 
EAST AFRICA) 

By E. Dora Eartay ~ 
‘Parr I 


INTRODUCTION 


aes VaLenge and the VaChopi, who are descended from the same 

ancestral stock, inhabit the fertile coast-land bordering the 
Indian Ocean, between the Limpopo River to the south, and Inharrime 
to the north. 

The tribe is obliged to practise agriculture in order to maintain 
its existence. The death and rebirth of vegetation is therefore of 
vital importance to the people. Most\of the field-work is done by 
the women, while the men go to work on the Rand mines, or are 
engaged in public labour by the Portuguese. 

Native smiths forge the metal for the axes and hoes to be used 
by the women in the fields. The metal-work is that of the South 
Erythrean culture-zone. Wood-carving and basketry are done by 
men, and pottery by the women. One kind of basket, the shirundzo, 
is made by women. It is much used by them for carrying field- 
produce. 

Mealies, Kaffir corn, manioc (cassava), sweet potatoes, monkey- 
. nuts, pumpkins, melons, beans of various kinds, sorghum, pine- 
apples, etc., are cultivated; while rich stores of vegetable oil are 
produced from’ the four varieties of ukuhlu (mafurreira) tree 
(Bot. Trichilia). Fermented drinks are made from pineapples and 
various kinds of-wild fruits. 

As the VaChopi are bordered upon the West by the Ba Thonga 
described by M. Junod in The Life of a South African Tribe 
a great many of their agricultural works and rites are the same as 
those of the Ba Thonga, but in some respects they seem to differ. 
It seems, therefore, worth while to record a few of the Chopi rites. 


1 As a working hypothesis, these people’ may be said to consist of a number of 
exogamous patrilocal father-sibs, though this statement is only approximately true, 
owing to tribal intermarriage and the breaking down of native custom. Further 
research may reveal a more scientifically correct method of classification. 
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In this latitude, winter merges quickly into summer, with hardly 
any spring-time intervening, and so the agricultural new year may be 
reckoned as beginning in August, when the first digging takes place.’ 


CoNNEXION OF INITIATION AND AGRICULTURAL RITES 


The cycle of the Initiation rites for women seems to follow the 
cycle of the agricultural year. In August the candidates are enrolled 
or “ promised” at the time of the Spring digging in the fields, and 
in the following August the cycle is completed by the great 
““ Txuruvula ” dance, the last rite by which the candidates cast off, 
as snakes their skin, the immaturity of childhood, which resembles 
the barrenness of winter. This dance seems to be symbolical of 
spring. The mitiates carry branches of the tsekatsek: shrub (Dodonwa 
viscosa, L.), which is said to “cut the year” (probably because 
last year’s fruit and the new year’s flowers appear on the same bush). 
The flowers are worn on the neck and bosom of the dancers. 


SacRIFICIAL RITES =~ 

The digging in August and September is preceded by sacrifices 
offered to the ancestral spirits. The headman of a “ muti” (collection 
of family huts) will one day invite many women to congregate in 
order to dig a large field. They meet at sunrise. Before they begin 
to dig, the owner of the land addresses the women: “ Give me some 
mealies that I may offer a sacrifice.” 

He uses the mealies scraped off the cob. He takes some maize 
_ in his right hand for his father, and some in his left hand for his mother, 
if he has lost both parents. If neither of his parents is dead he cannot 
offer a sacrifice, not even to his grandparents or other ancestors, 
but one of the diggers who has lost one or both parents will do it for 
him. Ifthe father of the owner of the field is dead, but not his mother, 
he will use his right hand only when offering the sacrifice. If his 
mother is dead, but not his father, he will use the left hand. The 
spirits of his father and mother are the links which bind the sacrificer 
to the long chain of his ancestral spirits. 

Failing mealies, Kaffir corn can be used in this rite, but if neither 
of these is accessible, handfuls of earth may be used as a substitute. 
The maize is thrown on the ground by the headman as he utters 
a little invocation, such as :—‘‘ You, my Father and my Mother, 

1 Periodicity in cultivation and the results of allowing ground to lie fallow, are 


understood, and appropriate words are used. Ku savala = to exhaust soil after 
a five years’ cycle of cultivation. Ku nanonha = to lie fallow. 
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give me of all kinds of the fruits of the earth!” When he has finished, 
the diggers who have lost one or both parents will sacrifice in the 
same way in order that their friend’s fields may be blessed with 
fruitful increase. 

Digging proceeds for two or three months. In August pumpkin 
and gourd seeds are sown; in September cassava root is planted, 
and a few mealies are sown (just to pacify the children !). In October 
a kind of monkey-nut known as xigongonzwane, and in November 
two other kinds of monkey-nuts, zitsutsululu and ndzongomati, 
are sown. 


Tue Kahola Rite 

About the end of November or beginning of December, a very 
important religious rite takes place. The people take baskets of 
seeds of various kinds to the Chief, who invites one of the great 
“medicine-men” (anyanga) to come to his village. The Chief, 
gives the anyanga one basket of seeds. Two of the Chief’s adjutants 
carry other basketsful. In the dead of night the anyanga goes out to 
the fields accompanied by the adjutants, who show him the various 
gardens belonging to the Chief’s people. The anyanga scrapes a hole 
in each garden, and places a few seeds of various kinds in it, mealies, 
monkey-nuts, beans, earth-peas, etc. He has previously rubbed 
the seeds all over with a kind of soot made from the charred and 
pounded roots of sacred plants and trees. The name of this important 
“medicine” is “kahola”. One of the Valenge sibs, the Va ka 
Nyahuli, derives its shibongo (surname) from this “ medicine ”’. 

The anyanga does not use any form of invocation while placing 
the seeds in the hole, but he has previously sacrificed to his ancestral 
spirits before leaving his home. 


THe Day or Muzilo 

At day-break he returns from his rounds, going back to the Chief’s 
kraal. He procures two large bags made of mangulwe (rooie-buck) 
skin. He commands the adjutants to go and fill the bags with leaves 
of all kinds of trees and plants. They fill the sacks, and return about 
midday. Two large mats are spread on the ground, and the leaves 
are first heaped up on the mats and then cut up into small pieces 
by the adjutants, while the doctor and another helper seek for wood 
to make a fire. An enormous fire is soon kindled in the compound 
(nsenzele). The leaves are cooked in large pots. Fowls are killed, 
plucked, and cooked in other pots. The vegetables are stirred in 
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the pots with a pestle named “‘niovo”. Another VaLenge sib 
derives its surname from this implement—the Va ka Nya ku Tovo sib. 

Meanwhile, a crowd of people has collected—men, women, and 
children. When everything is ready, the pots are taken off the fire 
and the feast begins. The water in which the leaves are cooked has 
_ become a vegetable soup, which is eaten with the fowls. The doctor 
begins by eating the liver of the fowls. The food is then placed in 
the hands of the people, and they sup ceremonially. The verb which 
expresses this action is “ku kweva”. Women who are expectant 
mothers must not partake of this meal, but the anyanga gives them 
a little of it mixed with nsita (medicine made from charred and pounded 
roots) and they rub it on their arms and bodies. Women who have 
babies must feed them at the breast ceremonially. 

The Chief buries the leaves from which the “ muri wakuhola”’ 
was prepared in a hole, and they rot away. The anyanga puts aside 
in a wooden bowl some “ medicine”? made from uncooked leaves 
and water. This is the holy water which he afterwards uses for 
sprinkling huts to keep the evil spirits and sorcerers away. 

That day all the fires are extinguished in the huts of the people. 
If they should keep their fires alight, they would lack food at harvest 
time ; the seeds would not grow in the fields! Four adjutants are 
sent out to scour the country far and wide to see that no fires have 
been left alight. Ifthey should find one still burning, by inadvertence, 
they would promptly extinguish it. The doctor himself extinguishes 
the fire in the Chief's hut. The only fire left burning in a]] the country 
is the large sacred fire kindled by the doctor himself and continually 
replenished with fuel by the wives of the Chief. 

At sun;down all the fires in the kraals are re-lighted from the 
big sacred fire by means of torches carried by the adjutants. The 
anyanga himself re-lights the Chief’s fire. He then marches solemnly 
round the Chief’s kraal accompanied by two servers, one carrying the 
bowl of “‘ holy water” and the other plucking a fowl and scattering 
its feathers in all directions. The anyanga dips a spray of nkuhlu 
leaves into the holy water, and sprinkles the huts with it outside. 
He afterwards stands in the doorway and throws some of the water 
inside the hut. His helpers afterwards go to the other kraals and 
bless them by asperging the huts with the holy water, in order to keep 
evil spirits and sorcerers away. 

This day is called the day of muzilo, because cohabitation is 
prohibited during the “ kahola-rite” night and on the day of muzilo. 
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After a few weeks, the seeds the doctor has planted by night will 
have grown several inches. It is taboo ever to gather these plants. 
_If anyone does so he will die ! 


Tue “ Lumela” on “ Feast or THE First Frurts ” 

On the third month after the “ muzilo”, the “iumela” or feast 
of first fruits, takes place. No one must reap or gather the produce 
of the kind of plants of which sample seeds were sown at the “ kahola ” 
rite until the public: thanksgiving is offered, because the first-fruits 
have not been destroyed by grubs and worms, etc. The same 
anyanga arrives at the Chief’s kraal, where a large congregation has 
assembled. He has a supply of nsita, a “ medicine ” which resembles 
soot, and which is also made from charred and pounded roots. The 
doctor and his helpers provide a plentiful meal of matshavu (cooked 
greea vegetables of all kinds), which is served in ten large corvgd 
wooden bowls (tingelo) borrowed from the Chief. 

The doctor takes some red ochre, and draws a magic ring (writes) 
round each bowl with it. Each person takes a tiny pinch of the 
matshavu, mixed with nsita. The rules for the women are the same 
as those described for the “ muzilo”’. The anyanga has offered in his 
own home sacrifices to the ancestral spirits. In public he -gives 
thanksgiving for the first-fruits. Then the people go home, and may 
gather matshavu and wsifake (mealies). But if any of the people 

e “ possessed”’ by Vahdau or Vahgoni spirits, they will offer 
sacrifices to those spirits before they dare to reap the produce: of 
the fields. 

These rites seem to me to be full of symbolism. The doctor is 
acting as the priest and representative of the people, but in close 
alliance with the Chief. | 

The “ kahola”’ rite seems to represent the birth and death of the 
spirit of the corn, who possibly appears under another form in the 
goat slain during the most important rite of the woman’s Initiation 
ceremonies. 

The key-note of all the rites of the VaLenge and VaChopi people 
seems to be the idea of “ death and rebirth ”’. 


BUSHMAN ARROW POISONS 


By Isaac Scuarera, B.A., 
of the University of Capetown 


gs this paper I have attempted to piece together into a fairly 

comprehensive account the bulk of the information that has been 
published up to now on the subject of Bushman Arrow Poisons. The 
material available for a special study of this subject is very scattered 
and general/y inadequate. Most writers on the Bushmen have 
confined their remarks about the poisons to a few words concerning 
their nature and effects; while even such standard works as those 
of Fritsch, Stow, and Passarge neglect to deal with many important 
and interesting aspects of the subject. There is pressing need for 
further research, not merely into such ethnographical questions as 
the distribution, preparation, application, etc., of the poisons, but 
also into their chemical and physiological properties,.a phase of the 
subject that has hardly been touched. It is to be hoped that some 
enthusiastic scientist will be found prepared to do as thorough and 
painstaking work along this line of research as has been done in the 
Malay Peninsula by Dr. John Gimlette, whose book Malay Poisons 
and Charm Cures has been of considerable utility not only to magistrates 
and medical men in that region but to students of folklore and magic 
generally. The benefits of such a work in South Africa can hardly 
be over-estimated: We have here a great abundance of plants which 
could be utilized for medical purposes ; several of these we know to 
be used by the Bushmen as ingredients of their arrow poisons, and 
by analysis and careful study of these we should be able to discover 
their toxic principles and then by judiciously employing them at 
the right juncture convert them from death-producing agencies into 
life-preserving forces. 

This paper makes no pretence at all at embodying the results of 
original research. It is merely a summary of what is known at present 
about the arrow poisons of the Bushmen, and is meant to lighten 
the work of future investigators by putting before them an outline 
of the subject and pointing out such problems as require still further 
research. A list of the more important works consulted is given 
at the end of the paper, for purposes of reference. I am also greatly 
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indebted to Miss D. F. Bleek, of Mowbray, C.P., for some very valuable 
information and kindly assistance, and to Herr H. Vedder, ot 
Okahandja, 8.W.A., for some notes on the poisons used by the [Kung 
Bushmen. 

It can safely be said that all the Bushman tribes without exception 
‘made use of poisonous mixtures, which they smeared on their arrow- 
heads and upon whose efficacy they relied for success in hunting. 
The sources at our disposal mention many ingredients of different 
kinds which went to the making up of these mixtures. Chief among 
these are the vegetable juices of Acokanthera venenata, Haemanthus 
toaicaria (Buphane disticha), and various species of Euphorbia ; 
snake venom, derived mainly from the puff-adder (Bitis arietans) 
and cobra (Naja flava) ; the insects Diamphidia simplex and Blepherida. 
evanida; the ‘“‘baviaan spinnekov” or “trap-door”’ spider; and 
the “ Klip-gift ” or rock poison. Not all of these were in use among 
the Bushmen as a whole, however; there appears to have been a 
fairly definite distribution of the various mixtures, dependent largely 
on the substances available in the various localities occupied. Thus 
the insect Diamphidia simplex (the °’n’gwa of Livingstone) was 
used almost entirely by the Kalahari Bushmen: those of the Namib 
used the juice of Euphorbia candelabra ; those of Bushmanland the 
trap-door spider mixed with the extract of Buphane disticha ; 
those of the Eastern Province of the Cape Colony snake poison mixed 
with the amaryllis extract and euphorbia juices ; while those of Basuto- 
land mixed snake poison with crushed scorpions and spiders and vege- 
table juices. It is impossible to determine from the literature the 
exact distribution of the, various formule, though it would be extremely 
interesting to investigate this problem thoroughly, as it could show 
to what an extent the Bushman relied upon his environment for the 
materials of his subsistence. Writers are generally so vague in 
attributing particular mixtures to different tribal groups that it is 
often very difficult to reconcile the various statements and to determine 
with any accuracy the limits of any special formula. For general 
purposes, however, we may distinguish two main types of arrow 
poison: the southern Bushmen, inhabiting the Cape Colony and 
neighbouring regions, used either a pure vegetable juice, or, more 
frequently, mixed it with some animal poison, usually that of snakes ; 
while the central and northern tribes, inhabiting the Kalahari Desert, 
Southern Rhodesia, and the South-West Africa Protectorate, use the 
grub or chrysalis of the Diamphidia simplex. 
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Of the purely vegetable poisons, the most important were derived 
from the shrub Acokanthera venenata and the bulb Buphane disticha. 
The former, according to Sir Andrew Smith, occurs chiefly in the 
eastern districts of South Africa, and is usually found in thickets, 
where it grows from 5 to 10 feet in height. It has a dense cluster 
of small axillar fragrant flowers, and fruits of a beautiful carmine, 
with a bloom, when ripening, of the colour and size of a ripe purple 
grape. The leaves are ovate, dark green, thick and _ leathery, 
and easily distinguished by a small prickle at their tip. The leaf- 
stalks and twigs are reddish. The whole plant is highly poisonous, 
and produces fatal effects even in human beings. The wood of this 
shrub was pounded into a rough powder, which the Bushmen put into 
a clay pot and boiled for some time, keeping the lid on, as the fumes 
are noxious, but stirring the liquid occasionally. The wood was 
taken out after a while and the remainder allowed to simmer until 
it was reduced to a cupful of glutinous fluid. This was then taken 
to a euphorbia-tree, mixed with the fresh juice drawn from its stem, 
and the poison was ready. It was a brownish substance, similar in 
appearance to beeswax. The tip of the arrow was smeared with this, 
and no serpent poison or other substance added. In the Transvaal 
they extracted the poison by the same method from the fruit which 
the shrub produces in much greater abundance there.’ 

The Buphane disticha or Hemanthus toxicaria—the “ giftbol” 
of the old Colonist—was used chiefly by the tribes of Bushmanland 
and Little Namaqualand. The bulbs were taken just about the time 
when they are putting out their leaves, and cut transversely ; the 
thick fluid which was then extracted was kept in the sun till it was of 
the consistency of gum, and in that form was smeared on the arrows 
and allowed to dry. This poison was employed chiefly for the purpose 
of killing animals which were intended for food, such as antelopes 
and other small quadrupeds.? 

Another vegetable poison was derived from various species of 
Euphorbia, usually the candelabra, the ‘“‘ giftboom ”’ of the old Colonist. 
This juice was most frequently used as a solvent for other poisons, 
and to give tenacity to the mixture, but Trenk states that the Namib 
Bushmen used it as the sole ingredient of their arrow poisons. A 
cut was made in the stem of the tree and the milky juice that flowed 
out was caught in a bit of ostrich egg-shell and exposed to the sun, 
where it thickened. It was next heated over a fire and then smeared 

1 Smith, 40. 2 Paterson, 169, 
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on to the arrowhead with a piece of bone. Occasionally the glutinous 
sap of the mimosa-tree was added to give it greater consistency.’ 
Another use of this plant was to poison the water in springs and so 
kill the game that came to drink there. The water was conducted 
a few yards from the spring into a specially prepared pit, into which 
the Bushmen threw as many branches of the euphorbia-tree as they 
thought necessary for the destruction of the animals they intended 
to poison. The branches were kept down with stones, and the juice 
that exuded from them rested like a scum on the water. The spring 
itself was fenced off or covered over, and this forced the animals to 
drink from the pit. Zebras and other members of the equine species 
were especially susceptible to water poisoned in this way ; Alexander 
states that near the River Keisu, in South-West Africa, he found the 
remains of no less than twenty horses lying close to such a pit.” 

The use of vegetable poisons by themselves was not very common ; 
for arrows which were to be used against large game or in war, strong 
and rapid poisons were necessary, and for that reason some sort of 
animal poison was usually added to one or other of the vegetable 
juices. Scorpions and centipedes ground up into powder were the 
distinctive ingredients of one kind; another contained snake poison, 
usually that of the cobra or puff-adder, though almost any large snake 
could be used for the purpose ; while a third kind was prepared from 
the “‘baviaan spinnekops”. These are extremely large ground 
spiders very common in South Africa, and popularly regarded 
as having a most deadly bite; but though this is extremely painful, 
it is not usually fatal. The spider and its eggs were ground down 
and mixed with euphorbia juice to give the required consistency. 
This poison was used chiefly by the Bushmen of the north-western 
parts of the Cape Colony. 

The mixture of which snake poison was the chief ingredient, was 
the most widely distributed of all. There were several different 
ways of preparing it. Sometimes the whole snake was bruised till 
it became of the consistency of a gum, and a small quantity of this 
substance was then smeared over the arrow.® More frequently, 
however, the head of the snake was cut off and the poison glands 
extracted, dried, and pounded into dust. This was placed in 
a piece of eggshell or the breast-bone of an ostrich, and the juice of the 
euphorbia or acocanthera was poured in and the mixture stirred 


1 Trenk, 167. 2 Paterson, 169; Alexander, ii, 223. 3 Paterson, 161. 
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with a piece of bone or stick. The mixture was then boiled until 
it acquired the requisite degree of consistency, usually that of thick — 
“jelly, and brownish red in colour. Stow gives a somewhat similar 
description: “a flat, smooth stone was procured, very similar to the’ 
one used for roasting the ‘ants’ eggs’; this was placed on the 
fire, and the milky juice of the amaryllis was set upon it. This was 
then worked up with a wooden spatula until it began to attain a 
certain consistency, when the venom of the snake was gradually 
added, and the mixing continued until the whole mass had acquired 
a dark wax-like appearance, when it was worked up into a lump”.? - 
This preparation was usually made in the summer months and kept 
in a little bag until required for use. Sometimes the poison was 
prepared in cracks in rocks or stones, which were cleaned out with 
fire and every bit of dust and powder blown away. The various 
ingredients of the poison were then poured in and stirred with a small 
stick till they were sticky enough to adhere to the arrow points, 
which were dipped into them.’ 

A different source of poison was observed by Barrow in a cave in. 
the Sneeuwberg Mountains. “A part of the upper surface of the 
cavern,” he writes, ‘‘ was covered with a thick coating of a black 
substance that externally had the appearance of pitch. In con- 
sistency, tenacity, and colour of a brownish black it resembled Spanish 
liquorice. The smell was slightly bituminous, but faint and rather 
offensive. It flamed weakly in the candle, and gave out a thin, 
brownish fluid, but no smell, while burning ; the residuum was a black 
coaly substance, two-thirds of the original bulk. The patch adhering 
to the rock was covered with myriads of very minute flies. In reaching 
up to it in order to cut off a specimen with my knife, the people called 
on me to desist, assuring me that if the smallest particle got into the 
eye, the sight: of it would be lost for ever ; that it was deadly poison, 
and used by the Hottentots to smear the points of their arrows. 
They all agreed in the baneful qualities of this black matter, from 
having experienced the fatal effects of it on several of their com- 
panions, who had suffered lingering deaths from wounds received 
with arrows poisoned by this klip gift or rock poison.” * The use of 
this poison has been noted by several other writers, including 
Lichtenstein, Hahn, aud Fritsch, but its exact nature and preparation 
have never been determined, though there are hints that it may 


1 Dornan, 1916, 357; Miss Bleek. 2 Stow, p. 79. 
3 Hahn, 104. 4 Barrow, i, 240. 
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have been some form of arsenic, which was probably heated till it 
became liquid and then the arrows were dipped into it. 

The most important source of poison to the Kalahari and Ovampo- 
land Bushmen was the insect Diamphidia simpler,’ called ’N’gwa 
by Livingstone. This insect “is of a reddish brown colour, three- 
fourths of an inch long when full grown. The head is dark brown. It 
has serrated mandibles, with two pairs of forceps, acting independently 
of each other. It has two slight indentations on the forehead, 
perceptible through a microscope only; these must be the eyes. 
It has a dark-brown shield on its neck which is, or seems, divided in 
two by a lighter stripe down the middle. The legs are brown, jointed, 
and hooked. It has on each side two rows of pores within tubercles, 
the lower of which are more distinctly defined. The insects are 
hatched just after the first heavy rains; when young they are one- 
twelfth of an inch long, and of a darkish-green colour ; but this is not 
the actual colour of the insect, but of the excrement with which it 
is covered, and which seems to be exuded through pores on its back 
as well as in the natural way. They are found on a bush or tree called 
Marurie-papierie (Commiphora dinteri engl.),2 on which they feed 
till they are full grown, by which time they have generally reached 
to the extreme ends of the branches on which they feed. They now 
voluntarily let themselves fall to the ground, and burrow about two 
feet deep, when they enclose themselves with a thick earthy cocoon. 
They do not burrow at the roots of the tree, but just where they fall, 
generally exactly under the extreme ends of the branches, where they 
are collected by the Bushmen as occasion requires. There they 
remain until the first heavy shower at the next season, generally 
November or December, when the beetle comes forth, takes its clumsy 
flight to the Marurie papierie, on which it feeds and attaches its 
numerous eggs, one-sixteenth of an inch long, of an oblong shape, 
and a reddish-yellow colour, after which it becomes exhausted and 
dies ’’.8 

The poison was obtained from either the beetle or the cocoon. 
The simplest method was to squeeze out the entrails of the beetle, 
and dot them over the head of the arrow, and then allow them to 
dry. This method was only used when poison was wanted at the 
moment; more frequently the Bushmen would collect the cocoons 
as they lay beneath the Marurie papierie bush and dry them in the 
sun. They were often kept for some time, and could easily be carried 

1 Lewin, 835, 2 Schultze, 663, 8 Chapman, ii, 435-7, 4 Baines, 164, 
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about. When poison was wanted the cocoon was broken open and 
the grub extracted. Its head was severed, and the body dried in the 
sun. The dried grub was then ground to powder in a saucer-shaped 
bone, usually a concave section of bone from the neck portion of the 
spinal column of a giraffe, with a stick or bone for a pestle. The 
Bushman next sought out a mongana or “ hakdoorh”’ tree (Acacia 
detimens), and here performed the second stage of his process in 
either of the following two ways, as might happen to be more con- 
venient at the time. He chopped down the mongana bush, and cut 
out a length of the trunk (which in the average sized bush is about 
as thick as a man’s arm) and placed this on a fire, with the end pro- 
jecting. Under this projecting end he placed the bone saucer con- 
taining the powdered grubs. The sap of the mongana then oozed 
out at the end of the piece of trunk and dropped into the saucer. Or 
else he tore off the outer bark of the mongana so as to get at the inner 
bark or skin, a piece of which he tore off and chewed in the mouth, 
spitting it out into the saucer containing the powdered grub. He 
thoroughly stirred up and mixed the compound, and then smeared 
his bone or iron arrowheads with the concoction, twice letting it 
dry after each application. The mixture dried into a dark brown 
crust.1 To Miss Bleek I am indebted for the following supplementary 
information. The grub is rubbed to powder on a half tortoiseshell, 
then mixed with juice obtained either from the spiked cucumber 
(Citrullus caffer), or from the “ hakdoorn’”’. The cucumber root is 
heated, knocked on the ground, and then wrung out into the dish of 
poison. The bark of the “ hakdoorn”’ is chewed, and the juice spat 
out into the poison. This juice is clear, bitter, and sticky, and adheres 
to the arrow point, on which it is dabbed with a flattened stick after 
being mixed with the poison. The poisonous matter becomes very 
hard and dry, and is apt to fly off into the eyes if the arrow is handled 
carelessly. Any mixture left over is wound on to a stick and carried 
with the arrows in the long bag. If it is to be put on to further arrow- 
heads it must be heated again. It should be noted that the juices 
of the spiked cucumber and the hakdoorn are used purely for the 
purpose of causing the dried powder of the grub to adhere to the 
arrow point; they have no poisonous properties at all, and, indeed, 
the cucumber is sometimes used as a food. 

Among the !Kung Bushmen of the North-West Kalahari a different 
insect is used, the poison also being obtained from the grub and larve, 

1 Stigand, 387. 
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and having effects similar to that produced by the ’N’gwa. Lewin 
has identified this as Blepherida evanida Baly, but gives no description 
of it.} 

We have unfortunately very little information as to whether 
the preparation of the poison was limited to certain persons or not, 
and whether there was any ceremony performed during the process. 
Very few of the writers touch upon these subjects, but the absence 
of any mention of them does not necessarily imply their non-existence. 
In fact, the chances are that there were definite ritual performances, 
probably of a magical nature, associated with the preparing of the 
arrow poison. Every other primitive race that makes use of poisoned 
weapons has a ceremonial of some sort attached to the preparation 
of the poison, and it is hardly likely that among the Bushmen there 
should have been no such ceremonial. This is the one part of the 
subject which has been altogether neglected, and scientific investiga- 
tion into it is badly needed. All that we can do at present is to con- 
jecture the presence of sucha ceremony. There are, indeed, one or two 
hints at something of this kind. Stigand says of the Lake Ngami 
Bushmen that before they put the poison on to the arrow they dust 
the heads of a few of the grubs over it, probably for luck,? while 
Cornell, speaking of the Bushmen of the South-West Kalahari, says 
that they used to expose their arrows for several nights to the light 
of the moon before using them, and this was supposed to strengthen 
the effects of the poison. This information was obtained at second- 
hand, however, and the author himself is not reliable.* There is the 
same lack of definite information as regards the persons who prepared 
the poison. Miss Bleek tells me that, as far as she knows, any Bushman 
who needed poison would prepare it for himself; this may probably 
have been the case with the Bushmen who lived in family groups 
only, but Vedder says that among the !Kung there is a special 
medicine man, one of whose functions was to prepare the arrow 
poison,* and Colonel Stanford was informed by a Tembu, who lived 
for some three years with a clan of Bushmen in Kaffraria during 
the sixties of last century, that the chief of the clan prepared the 
poison and distributed it among his men.® Definite information 
concerning these two points is greatly desired, and can only be obtained 
by actually watching the Bushmen as they prepare the poison. 

When ready for the arrow, the poison was generally in the form of 
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a wax-like or sticky lump. This, when not wanted for immediate use, 
was carried about, wrapped in a bit of skin, in the long bag or quiver, 
which every Bushman carried. When poison was required, the lump 
was heated in a bit of tortoiseshell or breast-bone of the ostrich, and 
the melted portion was either smeared on to the arrowhead with a 
brush of wood or bone, or else was placed in a “ poison-stone”’, a 
smooth flat pebble with a deep groove down the middle to hold the 
poison. The part of the arrow to be anointed was pressed upon this 
and worked round and round until the poison coating had acquired 
the proper shape. It was never touched with the fingers, and great 
care was taken that none of the poison adhered to the hands or nails 
during the process. 

The Bushman arrow consists of three parts—a main shaft of reed, 
a foreshaft of bone, wood, or quill, and a head of stone, bone, wood, 
porcupine quill, iron, or glass. The foreshaft is quite distinct and 
separable from the reed shaft; when it is made of quill the natural 
shape and appearance of the quill is not altered, and when bone is 
used it is very straight with very little narrowing at either end. 
This changes, however, when wood is selected, in which case the centre 
is sometimes twice the diameter of that of the ends. These foreshafts 
were fitted carefully into the end of the reed, where they were either 
neatly bound round and strengthened with a narrow band of sinew, 
or else simply inserted as tight as safety permitted without splitting 
the shaft, or else was fastened to the reed with some sort of adhesive 
substance. : 

The most primitive form of arrow had a bone foreshaft which was 
sometimes pointed or else tipped with sharp horn points. The poison 
was smeared round the point, and when the arrow was not required 
this end was inserted in the reed shaft. When the Bushman wanted 
to shoot, however, he reversed the position of the foreshaft, so that 
the poisoned end was now at the head of the arrow. These reversible 
arrows were used by the Bushmen before they came in contact with 
other races, but were even then tending to give way to arrowheads 
of triangular chipped pieces of flint, agate, chalcedony, etc. ; when 
contact with the Bantu and Europeans became more common, 
triangular pieces of iron or glass were substituted. These were fitted 
into the foreshaft, which was cut off square at the end, where a groove 
or notch about an eighth of an inch deep was made, and were here held 
in place either with a little tough well-tempered clay or the milky 
sap of the euphorbia.’ 

1 Van Rippen, 82; Stow, 69. 
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About an inch and a half from such a head a small piece of quill 
was usually so fixed as to act as a barb, and was neatly fastened in 
place with a binding of sinew. All this portion of the foreshaft 
was carefully covered with the poison, which adhered firmly to the 
sinew binding and tended to keep it in place. The sinews were 
besmeared and covered with the poison, which was afterwards rubbed 
down level and smoothed all round the shaft, so that the arrow could 
pierce more easily into the flesh. When the head and foreshaft of the 
arrow were of bone, the struggles of the animal could easily cause 
the whole arrow to fall out of the wound, but the poison had already 
got a footing; where the head was triangular, and the foreshaft 
barbed, if an arrow of this kind struck an animal and penetrated 
beyond the quill barb, it would have no chance of falling out; and 
even if, in the efforts of the animal to escape, the reed portion should 
become separated, the foreshaft with its poisoned head remained 
behind, rankling in the wound with every motion which it made. 
When the dead animal was found, the arrow head was always cut 
~out and used again. 

The fragile and slender arrow of the Bushmen by itself could 
never seriously, harm any animal which is struck, and hence it is 
obvious that they depended entirely on the poison for success in the 
chase. The strength of the poison varied according to the size of the 
animal it was intended for ; poisons sufficiently strong to destroy the 
springbok and smaller kinds of antelopes were not equally successful 
with the wildebeeste and the quagga; the lion also required poison 
of considerable strength, while the buffalo and the ostrich required 
the most potent of all. The strength of the poison probably varied 
according to its composition, but there is no exact information as to the 
proportions of the ingredients in the various mixtures. 

The poison seems to have been most effective when it was fresh, 
and the older it got the less active it became. The length of time 
for which it remained active is doubtful; Stigand was informed by 
the Ngami Bushmen that the poison of the “Ngw remained potent 
for about two years, and that they could tell whether the poison on 
an arrowhead was still active or not by smelling it! Lewin,? on the 
other hand, succeeded in determining the active principle in the 
poison of some arrows brought home by Lichtenstein in 1806, and 
found that after a hundred years this alkaloid was still active, and 
had not changed either toxically or chemically. This is also a feature 

1 Stigand, 387. 2 Lewin, 836, 
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which calls for scientific investigation ; probably the nature of the 
ingredients had a lot to do with the durability of the poison. 

. None of the Bushmen poisons was instantaneous in its effect, 
though generally the smaller the animal the quicker its action. 
Usually the wounded animal runs on as if unhurt, and the hunter 
follows on its spoor until he finds the dead body ; sometimes this is 
within half an hour, sometimes many hours elapse before the poison 
proves effective, and often enough it is not till the next day that he 
can obtain his meat. That the poison is fatal, once it gets to the 
bloed, cannot be doubted; once the arrow pierces the skin of the 
animal the Bushman need have no fear that it may escape him— 
it could travel perhaps forty or even seventy miles after being wounded, 
but its progress gets slower and weaker, until it falls down dead. 


The only thing that could rob him of his prey was a wild beast or the - 


vultures, and often enough it was a race as to who got there first. 
On human beings the effect does not always seem to have been fatal, 
though if the wound was on the upper part of the body there was 
usually no escape. The poison took a long time to act, and was 
exceedingly painful. One of Campbell’s servants who was pierced 
in the face with a poisoned arrow died twenty hours later in great 
agony: “he said he felt the poison gradually work downwards to 
his very toes, and then ascend in the same manner, and as it ascended 
his body swelled. . . . His countenance was frightful, and on his brow 
was a swelling as large as a goose’s egg.” ! Andersson also relates 
how one of the native women attached to his party in Ovamboland 
was wounded in the left buttock, and died after thirty-six hours of 
intense suffering. Livingstone, writing of the poison of the ’nga, 
says that “the agony is so great that the person who cuts himself 
calls for his mother’s breast as if he were returned in idea to his child- 
hood again, or flies from human habitations a raging maniac. The 
effects on the lion are equally terrible. He is heard moaning in 
distress, and becomes furious, biting the trees and ground in rage ”’. 

The meat of the animal killed was quite eatable, and this is to be 
expected, seeing that it was killed in order to provide the Bushmen 
with food. Chapman, who says he often ate of such meat, describes 
the taste as peculiar and slightly sweetish, but not unpleasant.* 
After a day or two, however, the carcass would swell and the meat 
putrefy. Some confusion has arisen as regards the flesh surrounding 

1 Campbell, 409. 2 Andersson, 143. 
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the wound. Some writers say that this is not poisonous ; Chapman, 
indeed, states that the Bushmen have a great preference for that part 
of the flesh where the wound has been inflicted, calling it nice and salt. 
Other writers, again, such as Barrow,! say that when the dead animal is 
found the Bushmen immediately cut away the flesh surrounding the 
wound and squeeze out the blood, after which they know that the 
flesh can be eaten safely. It would be very interesting to know how 
far the meat of an animal poisoned in this way can be eaten with 
safety, but the writers on this subject are, as usual, extremely vague. 
Chemists and pharmacologists who are analysing any of these poisons 
might find it worth while trying a few experiments on this point. 

A few notes on the chemical properties and physiological effects of 
some of the poisons may not be out of place. Lewin? found that the 
active principle in the amaryllis bulb was an alkaloid which he called 
Hemanthin. When a solution of this was injected into doves and 
rabbits, it produced dilation of the pupils of the eye and an almost 
never absent stimulation of retching The most important expression 
of toxic energy is a decrease in stimulation of the central nervous 
system which, among other things, leads to a cessation of motor 
activity and to a condition of drowsiness. Larger quantities cause 
severe interruption of breathing, which culminates in death. The 
addition of euphorbia juice does not strengthen the effect of this 
poison. If, however, the poison of such a snake as the puff-adder 
be added the result would be an effect synergetic in regard to inter- 
ruption of breathing. Strengthening the effect of Hamanthus 
toxicarva would cause stoppage of breath more quickly It is rather 
unfortunate that Lewin has not given us a full account of the symptoms 
produced, but Dr. Juritz has experimented with this poison in his 
investigations on South African plant poisons, and writes of it as 
follows 3 :— 

“The active principle appears to be an alkaloid, and is contained 
in the fresh bulb to the extent of nearly °4 per cent, imparting to it 
a slightly bitter taste. One drop of the acidulated aqueous solution 
killed a young mouse in three minutes, a much larger mouse being 
killed by two drops in five minutes. The symptoms observed were— 
at first restlessness, then muscular twitchings, and finally alternating 
violent muscular contractions and relaxations. The hearts “were 
found to be somewhat pale but not contracted, and contained much 
blood. The liver was practically normal, though pale, and the 
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intestines much contracted and twisted. An aqueous extract, 
representing 35 grains of the dried and powdered bulb, administered 
to a healthy dog seven months old produced restlessness in fifteen 
minutes, excitement of the sensory nerves, considerable acceleration 
of the pulse, and chronic convulsions. Gradual recovery then took 
place, and on the day following the dog appeared quite well again, 
Aftez two days, another dose equal to 80 grains of the dried bulb was 
administered. Within ten minutes anxious restlessness ensued, 
followed by sudden shivering and muscular twitchings; forty-five 
minutes after the administration of the dose alternate paroxysms 
of convulsions and iktervals of quiet succeeded, the dog seeming 
at times to be at the point of death from asphyxia through rigidity 
of the respiratory muscles. From this stage recovery gradually 
took place, health being apparently restored by the next day, although 
great weakness prevailed. A larger dose would doubtless have been 
fatal. The active principle in this bulb evidently belongs to the 
excito motor class, herein resembling nux vomica. The alkaloid, 
if such it is, seems to present a closer similarity in its physiological 
action to brucine than to strychnine, differing, however, from both in 
its chemical reaction.” 

To the same writer we are indebted for an account of the action of 
Acocanthera venenata, into which he has made extensive investigations. 
He finds that “the plant contained an active principle of violent 
action, and that, when administered to any one suffering from a weak 
heart, fatal consequences might ensue. It was concluded from the 
peculiar action of the plant, and its bitter taste, that it probably 
contained a glucoside possessing very violent emetic properties, 
emesis being accompanied by severe straining, and apparently affecting 
carnivorous animals more seriously than those which are herbivorous.” + 
The physiological action of this poison was also investigated by 
Dr. J. H. Burn, of the Wellcome Physiological Research Laboratories 
in England, who found that the plant contains principles extremely 
like those of digitalis. It has a primary slowing and strengthening 
effect on the heart, which quickly passes into a toxic effect, leaving 
the heart quiescent in systole. When injected intravénously it has 
a pressor effect and on all plain muscle its effect is contractile.? This 
latter feature was also observed by Juritz, who injected some mice 
with a solution of this poison, which was called Acocantherine, and 
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found in post mortem examinations that the heart was very firmly 
contracted, and the small liver and intestines congested. 

Lewin ! has also examined the poison grubs used by the Northern 
Bushmen (Diamphidia simplex and Blepherida evanida) and finds 
that the poisonous material in both resides in a yolky mass, which 
probably is composed of several constituents, which he does not name. 
After the subcutaneous introduction of the yolk-bodies (which are 
soluble in water), isolated from the larve of these grubs, disturbances 
of motor activity are caused quite rapidly in the case of animals. 
Food is no longer digested ; retching ensues, and also a loosening of 
the bowels (diarrhcea). The animals become restful and crouch 
motionless ; the eyelids, which for a time moved almost incessantly, 
at length take part in the difficulty or incapability of motion. The 
eyes are closed, and the animals then fall into a condition of sleep 
and perish only after many hours of disturbance of breathing. On 
dissection changes are found in the kidney. He adds that, unlike 
the plant and snake poisons, the desired effect, does not take place 
‘quickly, at least, so quickly that the victim is easily obtained. Many 
hours and days must the hunter follow the track of the animal before 
he can take possession of it. Later investigations have shown that 
the active principle in the Diamphidia grub is.a toxalbumin, which 
acts on the red corpuscles producing hematolytic changes involving 
the dissolution of the hemaglobin. The symptoms of the poison 
were paralysis, followed by death. Boiling destroys the effect of the 
poison.” 

It is a remarkable fact that the poisons used by the Bushmen 
should all have such very marked toxic effects, and this suggests that 
there must have been a long period of experiment with the different 
plants obtainable before the most satisfactory and efficient poison 
should have been hit upon. The use of snake poison was probably 
suggested by observation of the effects of snake bite. 

I pass now to the question of antidotes to these poisons. As far 
as is known the Southern Bushmen carried no specific antidotes to 
their arrow poisons, although statements to the contrary have 
appeared. They undoubtedly had methods of inoculating themselves 
against snake bite, but these cannot be regarded as antidotes in the 
sense of a specific medicine used to counteract the efforts of poisoning 
from an arrow wound. Arbousset states that the Bushmen of the 
Caledon River used to wash slight poisoned wounds with urine, which 
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was considered as a specific against any disease, but that there was 
no cure for serious wounds. The Colonial farmers, according to 
Barrow.’ carried with them cupping vessels to drag out the poison, 
and sweet oil to wash the wounds, and a quantity of vinegar to drink, 
while the Hottentots generally washed their wounds with a mixture of 
urine and gunpowder, and it was observed that these people seldom 
died except when wounded very severely. 

Much prominence was given by later writers on the Bushmen to 
Chamman’s statement that he had discovered the antidote to the 
poison grub used by the Kalahari Bushmen.? This he describes as 
a plant with long, thick, narrow, pulpy, and lanceolate leaves, which 
have a strong indentation down the middle and are dull green in 
colour. This plant, which is called Kala huetlée by the Bechwana, 
bears small five-petalled flowers with two sepals only. Its root was 
chewed and rubbed on the scarified wound, grease being applied 
afterwards. 

Livingstone, on the other hand, says that the Bushmen told him 
that for cures they administered the insect itself in combination with 
fat, rubbing this into the wound. “ The N’gwa wants fat, and when 
he does not find it in the body, kills the man: we give it what it wants 
and it is content.” % 

Neither of these statements has been corroborated by later writers, 
however, and Miss Bleek tells me that she has never heard of the 
Bushmen themselves having any antidote to their poison, nor does 
the extreme care with which they prepared the poison lend itself 
to any suggestion of this sort. 
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Use of Plant and other Material as Medicine, Charm, 

or Poison 

The Department of Pharmacology, University of the Witwaters- 
rand, Johannesburg, is anxious to collect accurate information with 
regard to the use of plants and other materials (e.g. animal products) 
as Medicines, Charms, and Poisons among the inhabitants of Southern 
Africa, more particularly among Natives. It is intended to catalogue 
and file this information systematically and, if the results warrant it, 
to publish it in a suitable form. In addition, the information thus 
gathered may be of considerable value as a guide to future 
investigations. 

With this object in view, Professor J. M. Watt, Head of the Depart- 
ment, seeks the kind co-operation of all interested, who are asked to 
send him information regarding any examples which may have come 
to their attention, together with specimens of the material implicated. 
Any assistance given will be much appreciated and will be acknowledged 
in any published account of the investigation. 

The following is an outline of the information particularly required : 

(1) Name of plant or other material: (a) Botanical or Zoological ; 

(6) Common; English, Afrikaans, and Native. 

(2) Place where obtained. 

(3) Description of surroundings in case of plant, e.g. soil, water 

supply, etc. 

(4) If a plant, type of plant: e.g. shrub, tree, moss. 

(5) Part of plant which is used or short description of other material. 

(6) Method of use, preparation and administration, with details. 

(7) Other substances with which it is used or mixed. 

(8) Disease(s) or symptom(s) for which administered. 

(9) Any symptoms produced in man or animals by the material. 

(10) Tribe or people by whom used: e.g. Xosa, Zulu. 

(11) Any other points of importance or interest. 

The following “ instructions ” will be found helpful :— 

Specimens.—Kindly send three (3) specimens of the plant or other 
material. Ifa small plant, send specimens of the whole plant in flower 
or in fruit, including the root. If a large plant, e.g. a tree, send 
flowering twigs, fruit if possible, and specimens of the part which is 
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used, e.g. the bark, leaves. Pack as little earth as possible with 
the specimens. 

Method of Sending Specimens.—If sending specimens of different 
plants, number and label each one distinctly and refer to these numbers 
and labels in your letter. 

In the case of plants, pack each specimen flat between several 
sheets of newspaper, place between two sheets of stout cardboard or 
thin wood, and tie with string. : 

In the case of animal matter, or where more convenient in the case 
of other material, pack in clean tins, one specimen to a tin. 

Post per “ Agricultural Post ” to :— 

Professor J. M. WATT, 
Department of Pharmacology, 
University of the Witwatersrand, 
Johannesburg. 

Note.—Postayges on letters and packets of specimens will be 

refunded where desired. 


RNS 


Stephen Austin and Sons, Ltd., Printers, Hertford. 


BANTU STUDIES 


A BOSKOPOID SKELETON FROM KALOMO, 
NORTHERN RHODESIA 


By H. S. Gear, B.Sc. 
[ May, 1925, there was found and forwarded to Professor Dart 
at the University of the Witwatersrand by Major Tudor G. 
Trevor, A.R.S.M., Mining Engineer in the Secretary of Mines Office at 
Livingstone, firstly a portion of mandible and later fragments of a 
skeleton. 

The mandible, whose massiveness originally attracted 
Major Trevor’s attention, proved to be of a type unknown amongst 
Bushmen or Negro mandibles as they are to be found usually in the 
collections of our Museums. It was, therefore, considered possible 
that it might prove to be Boskopoid. 

It will be called to mind, however, that beyond a small fragment 
of the body of the mandible found in association with the bones from 
Boskop, no information was to hand at that period concerning the true 
character of the mandible. 

Prior to the arrival of the bones from Kalomo, however, 
Professor Dart had discovered amongst the osseous deposits of 
Zitzikama collected by Mr. FitzSimons practically an entire upper 
jaw arcade of a type very different from the Bushmen and Negro 
upper jaws. Naturally, seeing that this upper jaw arcade came from 
a cave shelter below the Strandlooper (Bush) bones there was prima 
facie evidence available that they were not Negro, asthe Bantu peoples 
came into that part of South-Eastern Africa within the historical 
period of the European occupation of the sub-continent, long 
subsequently to the Strandloopers. Apart, however, from this evidence, 
the arcade was quite distinct from any Negro upper jaw possessed 
by the Department. 

It was therefore of extreme interest that when this upper jaw 
arcade from Zitzikama was articulated with the mandibular fragment 
from Kalomo—a point some 1,100 miles to the north of Zitzikama— 
they formed a practically perfect fit. This discovery, being the first 


practical evidence concerning the true character of the Boskopoid 
16 
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jaws, was of such importance that an account was prepared concerning 
the mandible by Professor Dart for the July meeting of the South 
African Association for the Advancement of Science at Oudtshoorn. 

In the meantime, however, Professor Drennan had discovered in 
the dissecting room at Cape Town an individual possessing a brain 
capacity of 2,000 ccs. rivalling that estimated for the Boskop cranium 
(1900-1960 ces.), and revealing also unusual characters of the jaws. 
On going to Cape Town prior to the Association meeting, 
Professor Dart had the opportunity of examining the Cape Town skull. 
It then emerged that both the upper jaw from Zitzikama and the lower 
jaw from Kalomo were duplicated in type in the Cape Town skull, 
which through Professor Drennan’s courtesy was made available 
for the July meeting. 

It will therefore be recognized that these discoveries at Zitzikama, 
Cape Town, and Kalomo have by their simultaneity brought us to 
. closer understanding not merely of the anatomical structure of the 
herman being represented by the Boskop fragments, but also of the 
persistence of that prehistoric pre-Bushman type. into modern times. 
The wide dispersal of that type through Southern Africa from the 
Cape to a point some hundred miles or more north of the Zambesi is 
a range equalling that of the Neanderthal species in Europe. 

The discovery of the Boskop type at such a northerly latitude 
immediately raises the question of the northern limits of this race. 
Comparisons of Boskop Man with European types come to be of 
importance and lend great significance to the part the Cape Town and 
Kalomo discoveries will eventually play in the story of humanity in 
South Africa if not also in Europe. 


MATERIAL 


1. I published in the Journal of the South African Association for 
the Advancement of Science (vol. xxii, 1925) an account, based on the 
material from the deeper levels at Zitzikama—which had been 
recognized by Professor Dart (Nature, 1923) as Boskopoid—of the 
skeletal features of the Boskop race. This material was available for 
comparative purposes. 

2. In addition Professor Drennan has kindly forwarded the 
skeletal parts of his specimen to this Department for investigation. 

3. The bones forwarded from Rhodesia, which consist of fragments 
of a skull, an incomplete mandible, portions of both femora, both 
tibia, an incomplete sacrum, portions of both humeri, a portion of an 
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ulna, and finally various small fragments of the pelvis, scapula, ribs, 
and vertebre. They are clearly of a single individual. 


Site or Excavation 

Concerning the locality of the find, Major Trevor has furnished the 
following notes :—. 

“The bones were found in the ground excavated in a prospecting 
trench on a spot some 10 miles north of Mr. Horton’s residence on 
Lionkop. The trench was cut in soil derived from disintegrated granitic 
schist, and was about 6 feet deep. The bones were found at a depth of 
about 3 feet. I could not find if they were in a recumbent or in a 
sitting position. Fragments of a fair-sized native pot were mixed with 
the bones, but did not belong to a pot large enough to cover the head. 
The body must have been intentionally interred as the soil around 
was evidently in situ. There are no recent native kraals in the vicinity, 
but about 200 yards further to the north another prospecting trench 
cuts through some 6 feet of made ground and humus, which obviously 
indicates the remains of an old kraal of considerable size and antiquity. 
Certain fragments of iron, rusted beyond recognition, were found in 
the debris from the trench.”’ 

It is obvious from the association of pottery and perhaps iron 
tools that the age of the burial cannot be great. The remains are 
modern. 


METHOD 
The question which arises is whether the material is Boskopoid 
or not. Consequently in this research comparison has been made 
mainly with the Boskopoid remains from Zitzikama reported upon by 
various members of this Department during the last two years, and 
with the descriptions of the original Boskop remains given by Haughton 
and Broom. 


Tue SKULL 

The evidence afforded by a skuil is usually very definite in fixing 
the affinities of any skeletal discoveries, and when such a skull is 
complete or nearly so its evidence is usually conclusive. In this case 
unfortunately the skull is represented by fragments, which, though 
valuable in themselves, do not articulate. They come from such varied 
localities as the occipital, left frontal, left maxilla, and right parietal. 
Thus a reconstruction would have been extremely problematical, and 
was not attempted. 
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OccIPITAL AND TEMPORAL BONES 


The occipital bone above the inferior nuchal line is well preserved, 
and articulates with a small portion of the right temporal. There is 
lacking from the temporal the zygomatic process, the periphery of the 
squamous portion, and also the petrous part medial to the styloid 
process. 

The occipital bone shows agreement with Haughton’s description 
of the original Boskop skull in several important particulars. The bone 
is noticeably thick, measuring 8-10 mms. along the lambdoidal suture. 
The area above the inion or external occipital protuberance is flattened 
and the external occipital protuberance projects strongly. On the 
accompanying diagram (Fig. 1) these last two pronouncedly Boskopoid 
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Fic. 1.—Superimposition of negro occipito-temporal region (—-—) on profile of 
Kaldmo fragments (—). A=dinion, or external occipital protuberance. 
B = porion. 


features as compared with modern negroes are evident. A typical 
Bantu skull reveals the superior occipital region in this race as 
possessing a well-rounded contour leading to a relative recession of the 
external occipital protuberance. 

The bifurcating ridge 14 mms. below the lambda described by 
Haughton was not noted in this bone. 

The well-pronounced protuberance and the distinctness of the 
muscle ridges and impressions on the nuchal area provide us with an 
indication of the strength and development of the musclature of this 
individual. 
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TEMPORAL BONE 


In the temporal bone we find evidence both for and against the 
Boskopoid nature of the fragments. As in Boskop Man the glenoid 
fossa, though lacking the anterior wall, is clearly shallow and wide. 

Concerning the post-glenoid tubercle in Boskop Man, Haughton 
says that it is of low inclination although clearly defined. A curious 
condition exists in the Kalomo temporal bone. There is no development 
of a post-glenoid tubercle in the true sense of the term, but there is a 
remarkable expansion of the squamous portion of the glenoid cavity 
posteriorly. This-extension is closely applied to the tympanic plate, 
and extends as far down as the lower level of the auditory meatus, 
a Jevel not reached in any of the Bantu skulls in the Department 
(Fig. 2). 


Kalomo. Negro. 
Fre, 2.—Temporal bones of Kalomo and Negro to show development of post- 
glenoid process and relation of auditory meatus. 


Another similarity with the Boskop skull is present in the supra- 
mastoid ridge, which becomes very marked above the mastoid process 
to form a pear-shaped eminence, a feature not present as a rule in the 
Bantu. 

Differences from the Boskop skull are seen in the mastoid process 
and digastric groove. The mastoid process in Boskop Man (Haughton, 
1917) and the Boskopoid skulls from Zitzikama (Dart, 1923, Laing, 
1924) is insignificant and has its posterior border excavated exposing the 
digastric groove. This digastric groove is deep. On the other hand, 
the Kalomo bone displays very large rugged mastoids, with shallow 
digastric grooves, which are not exposed in any way when viewed in 
norma lateralis. 

The squamous surface of Boskop Man is not described by Haughton, 
but in purer Bush skulls as described by Dart (1924) and Laing (1924) 
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there exists the convexity called by Dart and Laing the mons temporo- 
sphenordalis. There is no bulging of this type in the Kalomo bone, which 
is remarkable for the flatness of the postero-inferior squamous surface, 
an extreme condition not reached in any Bantu skull examined. 


THE ParieTAL BoNE 

The antero-superior portion of the right parietal only is preserved. 
Its extraordinary thickness varying from 7-9 mms. is distinctive of 
its Boskopoid affinity. Broom (1918) gives measurements of 
13-15 mms. at the parietal bosses and Haughton (1917) 7 mms. at the 
posterior-inferior angle for the original Boskop skull. 

The curvature is even, and on the cerebral surface there are deep 
impressions of branches of the middle meningeal vessels. 


Tue FrRontTAL BONE 


The fragment is the lateral portion of the left bone, so that the 
degree of development of the forehead and supraeiliary ridges can be 
determined. In my opinion there would be no departure in these 
features from Haughton’s description for the Boskop skull. A thick 
orbital margin, a large external angular process, and the heavy build 
of the bone generally are also features of this bane. 


THe MaxILua 


In the introduction of this paper the importance the jaw parts 
played in providing links of evidence between the Boskop, Zitzikama, 
Kalomo, and Cape Town remains was particularly stressed. It was 
shown that there was a precise relationship of morphology existing 
between the upper jaw from Zitzikama, the lower jaw from Kalomo, 
and the upper and lower jaws of the Cape Town skull. Consequently, 
it is to be expected that the upper jaw from Kalomo would be a 
repetition of the Cape Town and Kalomo upper jaws. Even the small 
portion of the left maxilla, which is all we possess of the Kalomo 
upper jaw, is sufficient to fulfill expectations. 

The alveolus is deep, the alveolo-palatal junction is a definite angle 
and there is quite a considerable alveolar margin extending beyond 
the last molar, proof of the uncramped nature of the teeth. The 
canine fossa is very well marked, and there is full indication of the 
enormous breadth of the malar process of the maxilla. This description 
shows no departure from the morphology of the Cape Town and 
Zitzikama maxille. 
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Only the last two molars and the roots of the first premolar are 
preserved. Of interest and importance, however, is the very divergent 
nature of the sockets of the first molar and on examining the Cape 
Town and Zitzikama maxille there is every sign that the first molars 
have a similar root divergence. This divergence is quite in excess of 
the normal European and Bantu conditions. The last two molar teeth 
are large. Enough does not exist of the maxilla to picture the condition 
of the dental arcade in the Kalomo upper jaw, but as correspondence 
is so close in every other feature compared there is no doubt that it is 
exactly similar to the arcade found in the Zitzikama and Cape Town 


upper jaws. This arcade is more open than that usually found in the 
Bantu skull. 


THe MANDIBLE 


The Boskop mandible has been discussed by both Broom (1918) 
and Haughton (1917) and according to them it is extremely massive. 
Massiveness is the first impression gathered on examining the 
Kalomo jaw. 

An index of the build of the mandible is given by the ratio of the 
symphyseal thickness to the symphyseal height, i.e. the “indice de 
robusticité ”’. 


TABLE 


Kalomo Boskop Cape Town Bantu 
Symphyseal thickness. 16 mms. 13-2 mms. 15 mms. 
. height . 32 ,, Zhe ess 33 Cy, 
Indice de robusticité . 48 50 45°4 37°2 
(average) 


From the table the three Boskopoid mandibles are seen to be 
distinctly more robust than the typical Bantu bone. This sturdy build 
is general, as the following table shows :-—- 


Measurement ? Kalomo Boskop Cape Bush Bantu 

; mms. mms. mms, mms. mms. 
Thickness at for. mentale . . 15 14°5 12-5 11:5 12 

Thicknessinfrontofm.1 . ‘ £7 17 13 12 12-5 
Thickness behind m. 1 ‘ ; 18 20 15 13 13 
Thickness atm.3 . : : 19° 21 17 14 15 


The exaggerated thickness in the molar region was shown by 
Miss Salmons (1925) to be characteristic also of the Bushman and was 
never found to such a marked degree in Bantu or European mandibles. 
Many features analogous with those displayed by the Bushman 
mandible are to be recognized in the Kalomo mandible. The lateral 
aspect for instance reveals an astounding breadth of the ramus both 
absolutely and relatively (Fig. 3). 
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Fra. 3.—Contour tracings of Heidelburg mandible (— =), Kalomo mandible (-—-—), 
Bushman mandible (.... ), and Bantu mandible (—). 


TABLE 

Kalomo Cape Bush Bantu 
mms. mms. mms. mms. 
Minimum breadth of ramus . 42 39-5 33-5 33 
Mandibular length ‘ S 85 79-5 73 77 


The teeth of the Kalomo jaw, like those in the Boskop jaw, were 
fashioned on a large model. 
Kalomo Boskop Cape Baniu 


mms. mms, mms. mms, 
Molar (1 42 + 3M.) Leng. 33 31 «= 30 30 
Total Molar 
Co eer et OM 47-5 — 44 44 
2nd Molar Leng. ‘ ll 10-5 10-5 10 
2nd Molar Breadth : 10 9-5 10 10 


The teeth show a considerable amount of attrition, but are in every 
way human. The canine is not distinguished by abnormal size or 
projection, which is contrary to the theory held by Broom that the 
Boskop mandible afforded evidence of a new species, Homo capensis. 

In the symphyseal region there is much of interest. The alveolar 
margin is only slightly prognathic, but this appearance is accentuated 
by the forward direction of the incisor teeth. The chin is not so fully 
developed as that of the Bantu mandible. The inferior margin is 
rounded and the digastric fosse are placed more inferiorly. Posteriorly 
the genial tubercles are only slightly indicated. The direction of the 
plane of the posterior aspect of the symphyseal surface is of interest. 
This posterior surface of the symphysis is visible when viewed from 
above, and as Miss Salmons points out, this is a primitive 
characteristic displayed by Bush and Bantu mandibles. A deep groove 
lying between the anterior border of the ramus and the prominent 
alveolar border in this region was discussed by Miss Salmons in 
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her description of the Bushman mandible, and is equally striking in 
this Kalomo mandible. The sigmoid notch is shallow, the condyle 
is missing. 

Summarizing the evidence provided by the skull fragments one 
can be certain that this was a skull differing markedly from both 
Bush and Bantu, and in these points of difference corresponds with 
those skulls known as Boskop. The occipital, frontal, and parietal 
fragments and mandible all conform to the Boskopoid type. It is only 
in the mastoid process and digastric groove that there occurs a 
departure from the Boskopoid nature of the temporal bone. 


Tue Sacrum 


The fragments of this bone arrived embedded in red soil, and though 
they were carefully treated and articulated, the complete bone was 
not obtained. Accurate reconstruction was possible, however, and 
revealed the contour of a male specimen. 

The curvatures and proportions of this bone, which is huge, come 
well within the limits of European and Negro sacra, as the following 
table shows. Comparison is also given with a Boskopoid sacrum from 
Zitzikama described by me in a previous paper (1925). 


InDEXx 
Kalomo Litzikama Bush Negroes Europeans 
Sacral] index (A of Wilder) ° 96-9 84-5 90-9 91-4 102 
Curvature index (A of Wilder) . 91-5 88-8 88 92-4 86-5 


Though in the sacral index there is little approach to the remarkable 
figure of 84°5 of the Zitzikama bone, yet in other respects there is 
correspondence of the two bones. 

The spinous processes form a dorsal crest, simian in nature, and 
quite as prominent as the dorsal ridge of the Zitzikama sacrum. 

The auricular surfaces stand out in relief, being oblong in shape with 
no extension upwards on the ale. Remarkably enough the anterior 
margin has the same even convex contour observed in the Zitzikama 
sacrum (vide Fig. 4). This state is in contrast to the character of the 
usual Negro and European sacra where the anterior margin forms 
usually an acute angle (vide Fig. 4). This angle, referred to by me in 
my previous work, is a production of the backward rotation of the 
lateral masses of the first sacral segment. 

A promontory angle of 59 degrees is typically human, for Wilder 
(1921) gives 58 degrees for the Tyrolese. There is also nothing striking 
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about either the size or the plane of direction of the superior articular 
surface. 

Although there are primitive features present in this bone, yet the 
most valuable test, the sacral index, indicates a far from primitive 
sacrum. It must be concluded, therefore, that the remains, though 
Boskopoid, are not purely so. 


Kalomo. 


Bantu. 


Fic, 4.—Lateral views of Zitzikama sacrum, Kalomo sacrum, and Bantu sacrum 
to show condition of auricular surfaces. 


THe Femur 


Both femora are represented in the collection, but lack the lower 
extremities.. Though incomplete, deductions concerning the length 
were possible with a fair degree of accuracy in the case of the left femur. 
This length was about 480 mms., which by the use of Manouvriers’ 
tables gives an approximate height of 5 ft. 9 in. in the living individual. 
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The whole »one is of a heavier build than the femur of the Boskopoid 
collection from Zitzikama, and though the linea aspera is not so 
exaggerated, the muscular impressions are heavier. Particularly rugged 
is the area below the lesser trochanter. Characteristic of the Boskopoid 
femur, as compared with those of other African races (Gear, 1925), 
was the column-like linea aspera, and this ridge is practically as fully 
developed in the femora from Kalomo, as the following pilastric indices 
show : 


Kalomo . pone 3k 64 
Zitzikama . . 129 (Gear) 
Negroes : . 105-8 (Drennan) 
Europeans. . 109-2 (Drennan) 


Equally significant in the Zitzikama femur was the degree of 
platymery, but the femura from Kalomo are eurymeric, as the following 
table shows :— 


Kalomo : . 86-8 Eurymeric 
Zitzikama . 1:1 Platymeric 
Negro : . 85-3 Eurymeric (Wilder) 


The curvature of the shaft is not unusual, and a collo-diaphysial 
angle of 125 degrees is well within the limits of variation for Homo 
sa mens. 

It was found quite possible to model the head in the right femur, 
and the measurements thus obtained are here compared with the 
Zitzikama and Negro femurs. 

Vert. diam. head Tr. diam. head Circumference 


mms. mms. mms. 
Kalomo . a 46 47 151 
Zitzikama 3 41 42 135 
Negro . P 46 45 147 


The Zitzikama femur was of a female, so that the above measure- 
ments relatively show little disharmony. 

Even though the size, curvature of shaft, and head measurements 
would not be against this femur being typically Bantu, yet the 
distinctive muscular ridges and the extreme degree of pilastry are in 
favour of the Boskop affinities of this Kalomo individual. 


Tue Trpia 
In the study of the tibie reconstruction had to be undertaken. The 
bone appears to have an approximate physiological length of 
395 mms. The possession of this measurement enables an estimate 
to be made of the tibio-femoral intermembral index, which was thus 
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calculated to be 82. The number 83 is taken as the standard boundary 
figure, figures below forming the brachycnemic class, in which are 
placed the Europeans ; the Negroes with their long legs relative to their 
thighs are placed in the dolichocnemic class with indices above 83. 
The index 82 denotes an approach to the negroid limb proportions and 
probably measurements of the actual complete bones would have 
placed the Kalomo index in the dolichocnemic class. 

An index invariably taken of tibie is the platycnemic index and 
the average index of the two Kalomo tibie was found to be 70°5. 
This index is rather surprising, because it places these tibize in 
the eurycnemic class, while a degree of flatness or platycnemy is always 
to be expected in primitive people (Wilder). Thomson, however (1917), 
did not detect platycnemy in a fragment of the tibia of Boskop Man. 

Figure 5 portrays the remarkable groove or excavation present on 
the lateral surface of this tibia. A search through laboratory material 
did not reveal the same type of concave surface in tibie, in fact, both 
Negro and European bones usually showed a slightly convex surface 


Kalomo, Bush. Negro. 
Fig. 5.—Transverse section of tibia, 6cms. below nutrient foramen. 


As far as the possible comparisons allow, the curvature present in 
the shaft appears also to be distinctive. This curvature, a convex one 
medially, is probably correlated with the concave lateral surface, 
resulting in a greater interosseous space for the muscles of the leg 
than is found in the European or typical Bantu. 

Retroversion of the’ head is not present, and the absence of the 
superior and the damage to the inferior articular surfaces prevent any 
reliable knowledge of the ankle and knee-joints being obtained. An 
examination of the tibial muscular surfaces proves the strength and 
muscularity of this man of Kalomo. 

The study of the tibia has produced curious results. The absence of 
platyenemy, though against primitiveness, agrees with the Boskop 
condition, and the shaft curvature and morphology, whether 
individualistic or racial it is difficult to decide, differentiate this Kalomo 
individual from the Bantu. 
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HuMERus AND ULNA 

Boule (1923) says that “‘the forelimb provides one of the chief 
characteristics of the genus Homo, acquired at an early stage in the 
evolution of our most distant ancestors ’’, and that differences of the 
essential character of the bones are slight. The truth of this is evidenced 
by the Kalomo humeri and the ulna possessing as they do but few 
salient features. 

HuMERUS 

The head is not present in either bone, but the left has the lower 
extremity complete. This imperfect state of preservation limits the 
measurements possible, the cubital angle being the only valuable 
measurement obtained. This angle is 82 degrees, and as the usual figure 
for Europeans and Negroes is about 77 degrees, it is not in any way 
distinctive. In descriptive terms the humerus is sturdy and the 
muscular areas are very well developed. The coronoid and olecranon 
fosse are particularly wide and deep, an indication of the probable full 
range of motility existing in the elbow joint. 


ULNA 
The ulna adds little to the study of the remains. The curvature is 
not abnormal, and the olecranon process, though without the upper lip, 
shows no striking angle of inclination to the body. The only fact worthy 
of note is the rather deep excavation on the postero-lateral surface 
for the origin of the extensor muscles of the thumb and index finger. 


OTHER FRAGMENTS 
Small fragments of clavicle, ribs, scapula, and ilial crest only provide 
a confirmation of the general heavy and muscular build of the 
individual. 
- CONCLUSIONS 
In review we see that the material provides the following evidence 
of affinity with the Boskop race. 


(a) The Skull 

(1) A generalized thickness of bone. 

(2) Flatness in the occipital region. 2 

(3) A temporal bone with primitive glenoid cavity... = supra- 
mastoid ridge. 

(4) A Boskopoid maxilla. 

(5) A mandible witk broad ramus, thick body, and primitive 
symphyseal region. 
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(b) The Sacrum 
(1) A well-developed crest. 
(2) An unusual auricular surface. 


(c) Limb Bones 

(1) A pilastric, well-developed femur. 

(2) An eurymeric tibia. 

(d) The general sturdy nature of the bones. 

(e) The unusual features of the tibia probably represent a Boskopoid 
element. 

On the other hand, there is also a correspondence with the Negro in : 

(1) The large mastoid. 

(2) The tibio-femoral intermembral index. 

(3) A relatively high sacral index. 

(4) The eurymeric femur. 

(5) The humerus and ulna. 

_ There can be no doubt, however, that the morphological study of 
the material demonstrates the large Boskopoid element present. 

The question of age has now to be decided. The remains were 
“intentionally interred”, “fragments of a native pot were mixed 
with the bones’’, and they seemed to lie in some relation to an old 
native kraal 200 yards away. An estimate of the exact age of the 
remains is difficult to give, but they are obviously not prehistoric, 
the locality evidence being substantiated by the unfossilized condition 
of the bones. This, with certain negroid features of the bones, 
necessitates an enlargement of the above finding to state that the 
Kalomo remains are those of a negro possessing true Boskopoid features 
indicative of the part played by the Boskop race in his ancestry. 

This repetition of Boskopoid features, forcible though it is, is not 
a solitary instance, as there is the more extraordinary example provided 
by the skull, practically identical with the Boskop skull, discovered 
by Professor Drennan (1925) in the dissecting hall of the University 
of Cape Town. 

From this study we have learned that the influence of Boskop Man 
is still to be discerned in the native races of South Africa, and that this 
imprint is to be found throughout the subcontinent at Boskop, 
Zitzikama, Cape Town, and finally at Kalomo. 

In conclusion, I have to thank Professor Dart for not only entrusting 
this research to me, but also for placing the necessary literature at my 
disposal, and for advice during the preparation of this paper. 
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NOTES ON KINIRAMBA 
(Continued from page 192) 


By FREvERICcK JOHNSON 


KINIRAMBA—ENGLISH VOCABULARY 

hee following vocabulary, of course, is not nearly complete. It 

is merely meant as a beginning, and also as a help in the 
translation of the tales which are given in the third section of these 
notes. Words which require a prefix are shown with a hyphen 
in front, e.g. -ao, their, etc. The verb is shown with the stem first 
and the ku- of the infinitive following, e.g. amba, ku-,to hold. Many 
verbs appear to begin with 7-, but in cases where they cannot be found 


under i- they will be found under the next letter of their stem. 


adinye you, you fellows -bila two 
aga, ku- to be afflicted -bisi fresh, raw 
aka, ku- to carry, catch borokana, 
-ako your ku- to be coiled 
-akwe (aki) his, hers, its bwane you fellows, com 
amau mother panions 
amba, ku- to hold, or catch as 
of rain in a vessel a Pind Bile 
ee eee aoe above, on top 
ambuka, ku- to hurry : 
ambukya, dibya, ku- to extinguish 
ku- to cause to hurry dila, ku- to remain in a place 
me my, mine dima, ku- to herd cattle, goats 
-ane ? who ? du only, merely 
anino small ones, often gua. ku- to talk 
refers to second gydyj; a small bird which 
wives cries at daybreak 
ape brates duma, ku- to search, look for 
-a0 their dumula, ku- to cut, circumcise 
ao them, those 
atili only, Asungu atili, ee yes, all right 
only women folk -elu white, light 
enda, ku- to go (of past) 
bado, ma- a drop ene I, me 
-ba bad, dirty, useless enga,ku- to make beer 
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-elu 
eya, ku- 


gala, ku- 
-gali 
galula, ku- 
gana 
ganda 


gela, ku- 
gelekela, ku- 
gelekelo, ma- 
gelekula, ku- 
gelele, ma- 
gema, ku- 
gema, ma- 
gembe, ma- 
genda, ku- 
gengeselya, 
ma- 
gut, ma- 
-gila or gila, 
ku- 
gilia, ku- 
guliga, ku- 
gina, ku- 
gungu 
-ginu 
gvo, ma- 
gomba, ku- 


gombila, ku- 
gona, ku- 
gotanga, ku- 
-gosha 

gua, ku- 
gula, ku- 
gulo 

gulu 

guma, ku- 
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our 
to mistake, miss 


to get drunk 

broad, perverse 

to overturn 

measles 

circumcision, boy’s 
initiation rites 

to arrive 

to cover 

a cover 

to uncover 

a wall 

to attempt, try 

bank of river 

a hoe 

to 'go 


a potsherd 

an egg 

to be bare, not 
having, without 

to hinder 

to forbid 

to be fat 

about 3 a.m., dawn 

fat, smooth 

potsherd 

to accept, 
believe 

to flourish 

to lie down, sleep 

to peck (as a bird) 

male 

to fall down 

to buy, sell 

yesterday 

air 

to 


agree, 


of 


throw (as 
arrows), push 
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gumila, ku- to throw at 

gushya, ku- to fell, knock down 

gwa, gwadi very well, then (Sw. 
basst) 

gwe, ma- a stone 

gwila, ku- to catch, hold 

gwinkanya, 

ku- to scatter 

ia, ku- to steal, rob 

gala leisure, space, place, 
opportunity 

igela, ku- to appear, arrive 

igimya, ku- to endure, bear pain 

igopa, ku- to fear 

agya, ku- to hear, listen, 
understand 

tka, ku- .to bury 

tkaa, ku- _— to alter, change 

tkala, ku- —_ to pluck fruit 

ikaana, ku- to be changed 

tkilya, ku- _to argue 

ikokele, refuse left by river 

ikolya, ku- to ask 

tkula, ku- to pluck fowl, eat 
food left from 
yesterday 


ikumya, ku- to wonder 


ikungu 
tkuta, ku- 
ala, ku- . 


tlaa, ku- 


a hut 

to be satisfied (food) 

to say, tell, refuse 
anything because 
not enough 


to look at, examine, 
behold 


ilekelya, ku- to pass greetings 


ilika, ku- 


to be alike 


tlingila, ku- to assemble, collect 


-ilu 
tlula, ke- 


paras ku- 


black 
to taste, try 
to be assembled 


NOTES ON 
alwa, ku- to be told 
ama, ku- to withhold, stand 
umana, ku- +o understand, know 


umanya, ku- to learn, teach 


wmba, ku- _ to sing, swell 1 

umba, ma- a corpse 

amika, ku- to stand 

ina, ku- to dance 

indulia, ku- to challenge 

~inga ? how many ? 

-ingr other, different 

ingila, ku- to enter 

ingilila, ku- to coil 

imo now 

anowno now, at once, im- 
mediately 

tona, ku- to find, see 

ipa now 

ipelila, ku- to hate, sulk 

ipilima, ku- to surround, go 


round 
ipula, ku- . take off fire (as pot), 
. beat (as of grain) 
isasila foolishness 
isau greetings 
ishoka, ku- to return, come back 
ishia, ku- ‘to grind grain 


isukuwt, ma- marrow, pumpkin 


ita, ku- to call, empty 

itaka, ku- to be angry, rebuke 

uepya, ku- to dip 

itinya, ku- to delay, be late 

atore porridge, gruel 

ituna, ku- to bend down 

itula, ku- to beat, disem- 

- bowel 

wulya, ku- to be refused, after 
begging for any- 
thing 

ayaa, ku- _— to ache 
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wyaga, ku- to itch, irritate, be 
discomforted 
ayamba, ma- a scar 


jala, ku- to wear, put on 

jipila, ku- to please 

jipilya, ku- to arrange, repair, 
make 

jipya, ku- to arrange, make, 
etc. 

joa, ma- a pumpkin 

jogolya, ku- to bawl, shout, make: 
a noise 

qula, ku- to undress 

qula, ku- to fill (be full ?) 

julr yesterday 

julya, ku- to fill 

gundwi, ma- black ant 

jungunjya, 

ku- to shake 
gungushika, 
ku- to be shaken 

-kaku dear, hard, difficult 

kala, ku- to gather fruit 

kalala, ku- to wash hands 
kalansa, ku- to live, remain, stay, 
etc., 

-kali bitter ; old, formerly 
(two different 
words ?) 

kala not yet 

kalusimu =a story 

kamantila, 

ku- to stick, adhere 
kamilo, ma- a small calabash 

-kamu thick 

kamwi, one, 

kabilt, two, 
katatu, etc. three, etc. 


1 Probably two distinct words, having dropped different initial consonants. 


Perhaps now distinguished by tone. 
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kamya, ku- 


Kangaga 
kangu 
kanga 


kanga 
kankanika, 
ku- 
kankasaga, 
ku- 
kansoko 
kanza, ku- 
(ntalt) 
kapika, ku- 
kapukya, 
ku- 
-kasuku 
kata, ku- 
katala, ku- 
-kea 
kea, ku- 
kenda 
kenka, ku- 
kepa, ku- 
kepila, ku- 
kesakesa 
kia, ku- 
kia, ku- 
kuiyuka 


kiandila, ku- 


kialo 

kialu 

kidelu 
kiduga 

kiga 
kigaliga, ku- 
kigalila, ku- 
kigoma 
kigusha 
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to fix, tighten, get 
well, heal 

sort of bird (crane ?) 

again, moreover 

even, as, though, 
either 

guinea-fowl 


to compel 


to burst in upon 
reason, cause 


to wash clothes 
to be resigned 


to fix, tighten 

red 

to be idle, lazy - 

to be tired, idle, lazy 

few 

te turn round 

nine 

to take, carry 

to be decreased 

to decrease 

gently 

to die 

to faint, 
to arise) 

to rise early 

company 

hyena 

chin 

penis 

thigh 

to shut door 

to close 

a drum 

on night hand, 
bravely 


ie. (die 


kiga 
kigila 
kigula, ku- 
kula, ku- 
kyjuka, ku- 
kuyukalya, 
ku- 
kikamila, 
ku- 
kikilekelya, 
ku- 
kikelo 
kikima, ku- 
kikokolo 
kikololo 
kikua, ku- 
kikua, i- 
kilanga 
kikunguma, 
ku- 


kinan-kumu, 


a- _ 


kinan-zala, 
e 
hindi, 
yindi 
kindolo, 7- 
kinkungu 
kintu, 2- 
kila, ku- 
kilaa 
kilakala, i- 
kilaumhn, 7- 
kilt 
kilikilya, 
ku- 
kalimbilt, 2- 


kilinds, 1- 


on left hand 
a grave 

to open 

to wither 

to remember 


to remind 


to crawl 

to balance on the 
head 

bridge, ford, passage 

to tremble 

the elbow 

a cough 

to fight 

the chest 


<a noise 


to dispute, argue 
thumb 
a ring 


a calabash 
potato 
dawn 
thing, affair 
to pass, go 
butter 

the uvula 

a whirlwind 
not yet 


to exceed, surpass 

an ant hill 

the twirler (i.e. the 
upright fire-sticks, 
the lower being 
kiziga) 


kilipu 
-kima 


kimumi 
kina, ku- 
kina 
kinanuma 
kingo, 1- 
kinino 
kinselema 
kinsis-yuru, 
ae 
kinze 
kipaso 
kigimbi, 1- 
kipirtkita, 
ku- 
kipisa, 1- 
kipus 
kipukale, 1- 
kirima, 
kiungua 
kisangalu 7- 


kisasa, ku- 
kisene, 1- 
kishela. 7- 
shupya, ku- 
kisuka ugala 
kisunta 
kisuta, 1- 
kiswakia 
kitiata, ku- 
kitie, 1- 
kitinde, 2- 
kitope 
kitula 
kitungya, 
ku- 
kituru 
kvuma 
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lengthwise 

female, weakly, on 
left hand 

a dumb person 

to stab, prick 

like, since, if, ete. 

meanwhile 

neck 

small quantity 

a dance of joy 


a turtle 

a bird’s nest 

a dry season, drought 
an adder 


to dazzle 
bladder 

a naked person 
maize 


dawning 

beads worn below 
the knees 

to praise, boast 

a thing 

spleen 

to refresh, rest 

uvula 

a small bird 

tail of bird 

friendship 

to accompany 

bird’s nest 

a firebrand 

dung 

corner 


to pretend 
behind (of house) 


iron 
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kiungu, i- — cooking pot 

kiza proper, well done 
kizaga, 1- lower one of firesticks 
kizuguli, i- a club 

kogye, yo- a spoon 

-kola having, owner 
kolela, ku- take on knees as 


child 
kolelya, ku- to set on fire 


kolya, ku- to ask, question 
kolya, ku-, 
landu to sue for debt 
koligwa, ku- to be asked, be told 
kolo heart, spirit 
kolola, ku- to cough 
koma, ku- to beat 
kombola, ku- to redeem 
kome a stick 
konda, ku- to be _ sufficient, 
enough 
kondegya, to be enough, 
ku- finished 


kondya, ku- to be complete 
kongana, ku- to cheat, deceive 
kononta, ku- knock down (as a 


house) 
kopa, ku- _—_ to drink 
kopya, ku- to give to drink 


koroma, ku- to snore 


ku- sign of infinitive, 
also of locative 

kua, ku- to beat 

—mbula to rain 

—nkua to clap hands 

kuga, ku- _—_ to pick up 

kuguna a bug 

kua rust 

kun filth, dirt 

kuku a fowl 

kula, ku- __ to pull out, extract 
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kula, ku- 
kult 


kulila 
-kulu 


kulungu + 
kulusa, ku- 
kumalilya 
kumba, ku- 
kumi 
kumpelo 
kumya, ku- 
kuna 
kinuma 
kundo, ma- 
kunguma, ku- 
kunikila, 
ku- 
kunkila, 
ku- 
kunkula, 
ku- 
kunst 
kunsiant 
kunsitu 
kunukula, 
ku- 
kunuma 
kwpa, ma- 
kupelo 
kurukumba 
kusina ! 


kutila 
kutwit, ma- 
kwapa, ma- 
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to grow 

far off, apart, aside, 
further, yonder 

on right hand 

great, chief, 
portant 

place of departed 

to rub 

finally 

to stumble 

ten, scorpion # 

privately, aside 

to be astonished 


im- 


meanwhile 
a knot 
to argue 


to cover 
to blow (of wind) 


to crow (as a cock) 

outside, without 

my home, place 

our home or place 

to become  un- 
covered 

backwards 

a bone 

aside 

bark of trees 

behold ! would you 
credit it ! ete. 

no, there is none 

the ear 

armpit 
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laa, ku- 
laga, ku- 


lagala, ku- 
lagila, ku- 

lagilya, ku- 
laila, ku- 


lailya, ku- 
lala 
lambo, ma- 
lampa, ku- 
langa, ku- 
lasa, ku- 
lea, ku- 
leka, ku- 


legya, ku- 
lema, ku- 
lemwa, ku- 


leta, ku- 
lewa, ku- 
lia, ku- 
lialo, malo 
liando, ma- 
lagana, ku- 
liganilya, 
ku- 
ligya, ku- 
ligya, ma- 
likota, ma- 
lila, ku- 


to look at, behold, ete. 

to take leave of, bid 
farewell 

to throw off 

to show, point out 

to order 

to awake, take care, 
arise from sleep 

to waken 

a sort of buck 

a lake 

to lick 

to bawl, make a noise 

to hit, as with arrow 

to illtreat 

to leave, abandon, 

__ allow, cease, di- 
vorce, also used as 
aux. verb 

to take off, get off 

to beat, surpass 

to be beaten, de- 
feated, fail 

to bring 

to forbid 

to eat 

a beam 

a calabash 

to be alike 

to measure, 
pare 

to ask in marriage 

a thorn 

tree (in pl. medicine) 

to ery, also to look 
after the gardens 3 


com- 


hililigwa, ku- to be sued for debt 


1 Cf. muiungu, as used by the Yaos, etc. 


2 Different tones ? 
5 Different tones ? 
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lima, ku- 
limangelya, 
ku- 
limba, ku- 
limbi, ma- 
limila, ku- 
lina, mina 
lindi, ma- 
lundila, ku- 
linga, ku- 
lingila, ku- 
lino, mino 
lintu, ma- 
lipa, ku- 
-lipu 
lisha, ku- 
liso, miso 
liuke 
loelya, ku- 
lolupa, ku- 
lomba, ku- . 
lombo, ma- 
longola, ku- 
lose, ma- 
lota, ku- 
lowa, ku- 
luala, nzala 
luelele, mbe- 
luga, ma- 
luga, ku- 
luga, ku- 
lugano 
lugila, ku- 
lugula 


luige, nzige 
luila, ku- 
luka, ma- 
luka, ku- 
lukua 
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to cultivate 


to trouble, annoy 
to plug, stop up 
a plug, cork 

to lose 

a name 

hole in ground 
to wait 

to fold 

to gather fruit 
tooth 

a giant, monster 
to pay 

long 

to feed 

eye 

smoke 

to please 

to congeal 

to beg 

a hunt 

to go, of near time 
a mushroom 

to dream 

to like, love 
finger, toe 
breast of woman 
penis 

to say 

to cook 

a wonderful thing 
to stir up 


long feather of cock’s 


tail 
a door 
to be ill 
a leaf 
to vomit 
handful 


lukulu 


lukurukuru, 


nku- 


lulanya, ku- 


luli, nduli 


luligi, ndagi 
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absolutely 


claw, finger-nail 
to imitate 

a voice 

rope 


lulimi, nimi tongue 


lulu, ma- —_— cave, mushroom 

lulu therefore 

lulya, ku- to imitate, attempt 

luma, ku- to roar 

lumbu, a- __ brother 

lumila, ku- roar at 

lunda, ku- to gather as people 

lunde,ma- acloud 

lunkunde — dust 

lupito lightning 

lusigo, ma- a thought 

luta, ku- to drag 

luta, ku-, 

mkilo to groan 

lutambi, nta- a branch 

-luto heavy 

lutondo a day 

lutondo ulo that day 

luu, ma- knee 

luzt, ma- a well, water-hole 

lwala the lower grinding- 
stone 

-lwile sick 

lyakapa, ku- miss or lose alto- 
gether 

mar dung 

magar beer, unfermented 

makota medicine, trees 

makala soot 

makula sense, intelligence, 
craftiness 

makuta fat, ghee 
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mala, ku- 
malilya, ku- 
malya, ku- 
mama 
mana, ku- 


manka, ku- 
mapgwa 


mapupu 
masala 
masalu 
masanzt 
masunzu 
matana 
mate 
matumbi 
matunds 
mau 
mauli 
maze 
mbata 
mbeu 
mbogo 
mbua 
mbuga 
mbula 
mbuu 


mdala 


mdau 


mdau nea 


mdau 
zagrzigr 
mensa, ku- 
mgolt, a- 
mgongo, mi- 
mgosha, a- 
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to be complete 

to complete, finish 
to revenge 

mother, aunt 

to know, recognize, 


understand 

to run 

fireplace of three 
stones 

lungs 


sense, intelligence 

sand 

grass 

milk 

leprosy 

saliva 

hair 

urine d 

ashes, my mother ! 

hair on body 

water, liquid 

bellows 

seeds 

buffalo 

dog 

flat marshy plain 

rain 

mosquito 

pole for carrying two 
loads 

to-morrow, morning 

the day after to- 
morrow 


early in the morning 
to pluck, as birds 

a rich person 

the back 


aman 


mgulu, a- 
mgulu, mi- 
mgumba, a- 


mgunda, mt- 


miau 
miaso 
magalr 
mila, ku- 
mina 
mimbi 
misore 
mutugo 


mkea 
mkianya 
mkiele 
mkila, mi- 
mkima, a- 
mkola, a- 
mkombi, a- 
mkonkituli, 
mi- 
mkono, mi- 


sister 

foot, leg 

an impotent person 

a garden 

yawn 

blood vessel 

blood 

to swallow 

a dance 

boundary, border 

tears 

riches, cattle, 
perty 

an only child 

above, on top 


pro- 


a widow 


@ tail 


a woman 
an owner 
an old woman 


a pestle 


arm 


mkundu, mi- anus 


mkulu, a- 


chief (also mtemz) 


mkunza, mi- dress of undressed 


mkwi- 


mlaku 

mlambi 
mlambo 
mlamw- 


mlandu 
mlema 
mlenge 
mlimba 
mlimatima 


1 Different tones ? 


hide 

father or mother-in 
in-law 

lust, desire 

beads worn on head 

jaw of animal 

son-in-law, brother- 
in-law 

debt 

lame person 

salt 

deaf person 

shadow 


mlimo 
mlinga, mi- 
mlisha, a- 
mloe 
mlomo, mo- 
mlugu, a- 
mluli 
mluma 
mluna, a- 
mlundi, mi- 
mmangala 
mmitala, a- 


mnampala, 
a- 
mnana 
mnanshani 
mnanso, a- 
mnapunda 
mnasitu 
mnishango 
mntua 
moa, aoa 
mongo, mi- 
mono, mi- 
moto, m1- 
mpelo 
mpepa 
mpiant 
mpogo, mi- 
mpungate 
mpulilo 
mpuma 
mrugi, a- 
msua 
msanga 
msigo, mt- 
msinzo, m- 
msisi, mi- 
MSUAMUGB- * 
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work 
beehive 
boy 

joy 

lips, beak 
an enemy 
sound 
hyena 
brother 
shin 


rafter 


man with two or more 


wives 


an old man 
eight 

your wife 

a girl 

rabbit (hare) 
my wife 
hyena 

tribe 

coward 

a river 

castor oil plant 
fire 

corner 

wind 

class, sort, kind 
bracelet 
seven 

chaff 
monkey 

a cook 

white ants 
sand 

a dance 

a journey 
tamarind tree 
friend 


msugu,a- clever, cunning 
person, rascal 

msult gravy 

msumba, a- youth, bachelor 

msuiu, mi- a bag 

mtandatu— six 

mtemi,a- _ chief 

miizila bride or 
groom 

mtongela guide 

mua, ku- to shave 

mukia an orphan 

mumbi, ma- a cock 

munse daytime 

munse’'pt all day long 

muntu,a- a person 

munu- elder brother 

munzr inside 

mwaka, mi- & year 

—wau this year 

—gulo last year 

—jula the year before last 

mwagya, ku- to afflict, annoy 

mwana, a- child 

mwando, mi- baobab tree 

mweli, mi- month 

nawazile next month 

-mwr one 

mwit, v4 thief, cheat 

mut, mili body 

mwip- nephew 

murprpr neighbour 

myala,a- cousin 

nakanda gratis, for nothing, 
on purpose 

nals ? when ? 

nalidu silence 

nama, ma- meat, animal 

nambu leprosy ? 
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bride- 
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nang., ma- 
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bamboo 


nankila, ku- to climb 
nansula, ku- to raise up, lift 


nantende 
-naulu 
-nlaa, ma- 
ndaru 


ndelu 
ndia 

ndagi 
ndilr 


ndilima 
ndogwt 
ndolo 
ntuli 
ndulu 
neleli 
nene 
nendu 
nengu 


ngeatiana 
ngong’o 
ngor 
ngulu 
nguo 
nguru 
nguruma 
ne 

mia, ku- 
nigungr 
nike ? 


niumu 
nangt, 


to-day 

foolish 

abdomen, womb 

kind of grass 
vegetable 

beard 

food 

rope 

hides, clothes made 
of 

spear 

donkey 

sleep 

sort of bean 

zebra 

red ant 

I, me 

firewood 

fictitious bird, said 
to eat men 

centipede 

large flying beetle 

skin 

brother, air 

hippopotamus 

strength 

pig 

and, also, with, etc. 

to evacuate 

narrow 

why ? how ? reason, 
cause 

animal, meat 

many 


-nino, small 

ninye you (pl.) 

nkali fruit 

nkani news, information, 
gossip 

nkige eyelash 

nkoku snail 

nkua thunderbolt 

nkur firewood 

nkunde beans 

nkumbi eyebrow, locust 

nkuru torteise 

nkurwpa spirillum tick 

-nne four 

noko mother, only used 
politely by father, 

.. otherwise it is 

abuse (cf. -nyoko 
in Swahili) 

nola, ku- | to sharpen 

noni, ma- 1. bird 

-nonunonu smooth, fat 

nota thirst 

nsaku calf of leg 

nsala hunger, thirst, 
famine 

nsala a calabash 

nsanga beads 

nsasila scorn 

nsau property, riches, 
dowry 

NSESO adze 

nsie,2 ma- fish 

nsit country 

nsv0 upper = grinding- 
stone 

nsoko reason, cause 


1 Manoni is probably a plural of multitude. Several individual birds would be 
noni (inoni). As used in the texts it is a noun of the n- class. 
2 Old Swahili swi, Pokomo nswi. 
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NSONgGa arrow ona, ku-, 
nsur leopard -* Bont: to be ashamed 
nsulala valley ona, ku-, 
ntanantant vountry tungu to be anxious 
ntia bird-lime ongelya, ku- to add, abound 
ntila clothes, or hides ongopa, ku- to be afraid 
; worn as clothes ongopya, ku- to frighten, threaten 
ntima liver opoka, ku- to be afraid 
ntondo a day 
ntondo turu always, often, daily pa locative, prefix 
ntuli beer pa antu publicly 
numba house pakati amongst 
-numu dry pakya, ku- to anoint 
nunka, ku- to smell pala, ku- to scrape 
 nunka, ku-, palaso, ma- afterbirth of animals 
12a to smell good palumwri together 
nunwi a maggot pamilya, ku- to touch 
nuidu udu shut up, be quiet pandi, ma- grasshopper 
nyeka, ku- to be feeble, weak pandila, ku- to plant 
nyiau ‘a cat pankula, ku- to take off, remove 
nyoku navel -panga whole, healthy, 
nzakasa cheek sound 
nzagamba =a bull pantu a place (not of a 
nzega wind ~ definite place) 
NzA pigeon panz below 
nzku castrated bull papa, ku- carry on back (as a 
nzila a road, path child) 
nz0a God papa here 
nzogu elephant papapapo just here 
nzoka a snake papi, ma- tsetse fly 
nzua the sun pasa twins 
nZugu ground-nuts pasa dance when woman 
n zuale perhaps has borne twins 
nzukt bee (twins are not 
nzwr no unlucky) 
pegwa, ku- to be given, receive 
ola, ku- to be rotten, addled pela, ku- to give 
ona, ku- to see, feel pela, ku- —_— to regret 
ona, ku-, to feel hungry, -pepela light, not heavy 
nzala thirsty pepelya, ku- to entice 
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pelwa, ku- 
embe, ma- 
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to be given, receive 
horn 


pembela, ku- to blow with mouth 


pembele 


pembele 1 

pembeliga, . 
ku- 

-pi ? 

pra, ku- 


pia, ku- 

-pia 

pigamila, 
ku- 

pigo, ma- 

pika, ku- 

_ pilima, ku- 


pilula, ku- 
pinds 
pingilitya, 
ku- 
pint, ma- 
pipa, ku- 
ppt 
pisha, ku- 
-poku 
polia, ku- 


polio 
poloka, ku- 


polola, ku- 
pombolu 


pongolo, ma- 


popo, ma- 
poromoka, 


ku- 


afterwards, _pre- 
sently, sometimes 
rhino 


to deceive, cheat 

where ? 

to be full grown, 
ripe, bear fruit 

to burn 

new 

to approach, draw 
near 

kidney 

to arrive, reach 

to go round, sur- 
round 1 

to overturn 

evening 


to roll, coil 

a big stick 

to suck 

near 

to hide 

blind 

to beg, 

sacrifice 

a sacrifice, offering 
to spirits 

to come out, depart 

to bore 

scum, froth 

a cattle pen 


pray, 


an axe 
to roll (as stone) 
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pug 

puka, ku- 

pukile, ma- 

puku, ma- 

pula 

pumbula, 
ku- 


pumbuliya, to amuse, 


ku- 


puna, ku- 
punde 


kind of bird™ 
to fold 

maize 

a Tat 

nose 


to be quiet 

quieten 
(as of a child), 
comfort 

to come out 

the foreskin 


pungula, ku- to pour 


punilya, ku- to 


pununtila, _ 


ku- 


puputa, ku- 
puruta, ma- 


= 
puta, ku- 


puu, ma- 
pwekuka, 
ku- 


pyagula, ku- 


pyupa, ku- 


pyupya, ku- 


saga, ku- 


sagi, ma- 
sala, ku- 
samata 
samba, ku- 
sangulile 
sekema, ku- 
selenge 


redeem, by 
paying fine for an 
offence 


to fan, as smoke 

to fly 

arrow with wooden 
tip 

cross 
jump 

abscess, boil 


over, 


fly, 


become visible 

to sweep, wipe 

to be boiled, melted 
to boil, melt 


to remain 
except) 

a fly 

to inherit 
beads worn on arms 
to kick 

a partnership 
articulate badly 
dance of joy 


(also, 


selyuka, ku- 
sesa, ku- 


shala, ku- 
shama, ku- 
shamya, ku- 
shanguila, 
ku- 
shasaa, ku- 
sheka, ku- 
shekulu 


shemula, ku- 


shena, ku- 
shiga, ku- 
shinkini 
shoka, ku- 
shokola, ku- 
shinza, ku- 
shuila, ku- 
shula, ku- 
shuma, ku- 
shunsulya, 
ku- 
shupa, ku- 
shupya, ku- 
shuzu 


shyetela, ku- 
t 


sila, ku- 
sumba, ma- 
simba, ku- 
-sumbi 

sime, ma- 
seme 
sinsima, ku- 


sisye 
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to be boiled 

to cut, as of 
sticks 

to inherit 

to move 

to remove 


to mix 

to slice 

to laugh 

old man, uncle (term 
of respect) 

to inake a dust, kick 
up a dust 

to avoid 

to consider, think 

an owl 

to go back, return 

to pound in mortar 

to flay 

to expect 

to forgive 

to be able 


to milk 

to breathe, rest 

to cause to rest 

sieve (for straining 
beer) 

shuffle about, as at 
a dance 

to end, be finished 

lion 

to dig 

strong, brave 

a knife 

a devil, imp 

o shuffle, as ata 
dance 

we, us 


sita, ku- 


sola, ku- 


solelo 
solo 


somela, ku- 

sonda, ma- 

sugamila, 
ku- 

-sugu 

suka 


sukasuka, 
ku- 
sukila, ku- 
sukya, ku- 
sulila, ku- 
suma, ku- 


sunga 
sungu 
(msungu) 
sununkila, 
ku- 
supya, ku- 
swaga, ku- 


swekuka, ku- 


tagana, ku- 
taganga,u- 
tagila, ku- 
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to deny, refuse (also 
used to form the 
negative impera- 


tive and _ sub- 
Junctive) 
to take, imper. so 
= take 


throat 

game played with 
seeds or smal] peb- 
bles (Sw. Mbao) 

to copulate (vulgar) 

a star 

to approach, draw 
near 

clever, cunning 

a mourning dance, 
also imp, ghost, 
devil 


to tickle 

to hate 

to be tired of a place 

to disobey, pardon ? 

to draw near, 
approach 

since, that, until 

a young woman 


to hang down 

to refresh 

to send cattle out 
to herd 

to become visible, 
appear 


to meet, come across 
to scatter 
to put in 
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truth, truly 
absolutely 

to be angry 

to chide, rebuke 
to chew 

to run away 
buttocks 


talamya, ku- to cure 


tar 
taitai 
takaa, ku- 
takila, ku- 
takuna, ku- 
talama, ku- 
tako, ma- 
tambalilya, 
ku- 


to cross legs 


tambuka, ku- to cross over 
tambula, ku- to say, tell, etc. 


tanda, ma- 
tandu 


a water vessel 
smallpox 


tanduka, ku- to be split, torn 
tandula, ku- to split, tear 


-tano 
tantamala 
tata, a- 
-tatu 
tatula, ku- 
tea, ku- 
tega, ku- 
tema, ku- 
tembe, ma- 


tengu, ma- 
tepela, ku-, 
mart 
telela, ku- 
tenda, ku- 


tenda, ku-, ” 


abe 


tenia, ku- 


tenuka, ku- 


tenula, ku- 
tetela, ku- 
tia, ku- 
tia, ku-, 
matr 


five 

2 lungs 

father 

three 

to tear, split 

to mention, name 

to set trap 

to cut, carve 

native house with 
flat roof 

a stool, chair 


to draw water 
to slip 
to do, accomplish 


to do bad, wrong 
to touch 

to be surprised 
to surprise 

to cackle 

to cut 


to spit 


tiana, ku- 
trata, ku- 
tiatila, ku- 
tieka, ku-, 
nkolo 
tiga, ku- 
tilata, ku- 


tuma, ku- 


timila, ku- 
timula, ku- 
tuna, ma- 
tinintrko, 
ma- 

tino, ma- 
tisila, ku- 
tita, ku- 


to forge 
to follow 
to obey - 


to be near death 

to run away 

to tread 

to set down, set on, 
descend 

to fill in, as of holes 

to mistake 

a root 


a descent 


the gums 
arrange a marriage 


‘sto have, be with, 


frequently used in 
perfect 


tite yimbi__be with child 
atite nzata they are hungry, etc. 


tola, ku- 
tolwa, ku- 


tomba, ku- 
tona, ku- 


tongela, ku- 


tononkelya, 
ku- 
jonta, ku- 
-tontu 
-tontotonto 
totoma, ku- 
totupa, ku- 
tuwa, ku- 
tue, ma- 
tuga, ku- 
tugwa, hu- 


to take, to marry (of 
man) 

to be married (of 
woman) 

to copulate 

to drip, leak 

to go before, lead, 
guide 


to drip, leak 


.to be wet 


wet, smooth, cheap 
wet 


. to go out 


to be wet 

to bore 

head 

to bear children 


to be born 


tukt, ku- 
tukila, ku- 
tula, ku- 


tulanga, ku- 
tult,? ma- 
tulya, ku- 


tuma, ku- 
tumba, ku- 
tumba, ma- 
tunda, ku- 
tunga, ku- 


tungu 
tungula, ku- 
tunu 

turu 
turuturu 
turu-bila 
turu enst 


tuyu, tuyo 


tyunula, ku- 


-ugr 

uga, ku- 
ugumu 
uka, ku- 
ukaku 
ukata 

uke 

ukia 
ukangana 
ukuke 
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to abuse, insult 

to abuse, insult 

to be, begin, beat, 
crush 

to throb 

a@ mortar 

to cease, be quiet, 
wait 

to sew 

to be startled 

pumpkin 


‘to micturate 


to bind, 


clothe, 
spy upon 
the womb 
to loosen, unfasten 
an. oath, ordeal 
all, every, many 
everywhere, all, etc. 
both 
all, every (more 
definite than turu) 
he, it (demon- 
stratives of near 
at hand) 
to bruise 


fasten, 
watch, 


sharp (as a‘ knife) 

to say, reply, etc. 

corpulence 

to get up, arise 

hardness, difficulty 

idleness, laziness 

honey 

poverty 

fraud, deceit 

sweetness, pleasant- 
ness 


ukulu 
ula 


ulila 
ulongo 


ulogt 


ulua 
ulugu 
uluto 
ulwile 
ulaku 
ulaga 
ulandi 
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size 

small feathers 
bird’s neck 

bedstead 

deceit, 
clay 

witchcraft, charms, 

_ Medicine used in 
witchcraft 

flower, cotton 

strife, enmity . 

weight 

illness, disease 

avarice, lust, desire 

murder 

adultery 


on. 


falsehood, 


undalila, ku- to crouch 


unints 


so and so 


unukula, ku- to uncover 


uoa 
upanga 
upanza 
upemba 
upisika 
upumbulo 
urutu 
usali 
usynur 
USstU 
usoo 


usuku 

uta, ma- 
utanduka 
utiku 

utiku wens 
utogolo 

utu 


1 Cf. Karanga duli. 


cowardice 

life, health 

diarrhoea 

millet 

matter, pus 

secret 

comfort, consolation 

gunpowder 

idiocy 

semen 

face 

hair on _ private 
parts (obscene) 

politeness 

a bow 

a crack, split 

night 

all night long 

beads worn on ears 

flour 
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ulugwa 
uwasr 
uwe 
uwenze 
uwr 
uyo 
uZza 


watakaa 
welu 

wi 

wikya, ku- 
-wilu 

wilu 

wim pranr 
winga, ku- 
wonko 


yaga, ka- 
yagura, ku- 
yagya, ku- 
yakonda 


yalalya, ku- 


yalasu 
yaliya, ku- 
yan ? 
yansama, 
ku- 
yanukula, 
ku- 
yasya, ku- 
yaso 
yega, ma- 
yela 
yembe 
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a place to work at 
service 

thou, you 

hair of lion’s mane 
bush, forest 

he, she 

beauty 


anger 

morning, light 
forest 

to cause to descend 
envy, jealousy 
darkness, blackness 
likeness 

to drive away, chase 
the brain 


to scratch 

to creep 

to clean 

very well, good, 
then, it’s finished 

to hit (as with an 
arrow) 

womb of animal 


to assist: 


what ? why ? 
to yawn 


to receive 

to roast, burn 
thus 

shoulder 
perspiration 
smallpox 


ytka, ku- 


yinga, ku- 


yoda, ku- 


yoga, ku- 
yogola, ku- 
yogya, ku- 
you 

yola, ku- 


yomola, ku- 


yomolanya, 
ku- 


to separate, place, 
put, bury 

to chase, drive away, 
ete. 

to forget 

to bathe 

to reap 

to wash things 

thus, in this manner 

to be bad, rotten 

to destroy 


to divide 


yongelya, ku- to increase 


yonka, ku- 
yota, ku-, 
moto 
yudu udu ! 
yuka, ku- 
yukya, ku- 


yuma, ku- ~ 


yumbayu- 
mba, ku- 


zigila, ku- 
zigizigr 
zungi, ma- 
zogoro, ma- 
zum, ku- 


to suckle a child 


to warm oneself 


shut up ! 

to arise 

to raise up, lift up 

to break 

to walk about 

beautiful, clean, 
good 

to come 

to build 

like (mbelele zi 
muntu, breasts like 
@ person) 

to burn 

very, exceeding 

an anklet 

a snuff box 

to curse by calling 
down different 
powers, etc. 
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ENGLISH—KINIRAMBA VOCABULARY 


In the following vocabulary the nouns and verbs are given 
separately. The meanings given do not exhaust the meanings of 
Kiniramba words. In the case of nouns, the change from the 
singular to the plural is generally shown. Prepositions, adverbs, 
adjectival roots, numerals, etc., have been given along with the 
notes in the first section. 


VERBS 


The infinitive is formed by prefixing ku- to the stems given below : 


abandon leka approach prgamila, 
abide kalansa sugamila, 
able, to be ? shuma suma 
abound ongelya argue kunguma, tkilya 
abuse tuki, tukila arise yuka, uka 
accept gomba arise from sleep ladla 
accompany kitiata (ki-isthe arrange jupilya 
reciprocal) arrive gela, pika 
accomplish tenda articulate badly sekema 
ache 1ya ascend nankila 
add ongelya ashamed, to be ona sont 
addled, tobe ola ask tkolya 
advise tambula ask in marriage ligya 
afflict mwagya assist yalilya 
afflicted, to be aga assemble alingila 
afraid, to be ogopa, opoka assembled, to be zlunda 
agree gombea, enda astonished, to be kumya 
alike, to be alika attempt gema, lulya 
allow leka avoid shena 
alter tkaa await lindila 
amuse, comfort pumbiliya awake laila 
angry, to be takaa awaken lailya 
annoy mwagya 
anoint pakya bad, to be yola, ola 
answer tambula baffled, to be lemwa 
anxious, to be = ona tungu balance kilekelya 
appear agela, gela, banish yinga, winga 
pwekuka, bathe yoga 
swekuka. bawl jogolya, langa 
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be -li, tula burst in upon = kankasaga 
be born tugwa. bury yika 
be ill luila buy gula 
be tired katala 
be vexed takaa cackle tetela 
be given pegwa, pelwa call uta 
bear children = tuga call by name tea 
bear fruit pra care, to take laila 
beat kuwa, koma, carry kenka, aka, 
tula ishola 
beat, surpass lema carry on back, 
beaten, tobe  lemwa as child papa 
beg lomba carve tema 
begin andya catch guwila 
behold laa cease konda, tulya, 
believe gomba leka 
bend atuna challenge indulia 
benumbed kia gandi change ikaa 
beseech polia changed, to be kana 
betroth ligya chase yinga, winga 
bid farewell laga cheat pembeliga, 
bind tunga te kongana 
bite luma chew takuna 
blow (wind) kunkila chide takila 
blow (mouth) —_pembela choose chagula, 
boast kisasa sholanya 
bore tuwa, polola circumcise dumula 
borrow ? kopa clap hands kua nkui 
boil pyupya clean yagya 
boiled, to be pyupa, selyuka — climb nankila 
break yuma close tunga, kigalila 
break, rend tandula, tatula clothe tunga, jala 
breathe shyupa, shupa —_ cohere kamantila 
bring leta coil ingilila 
bruise tyunula collapse gua 
build zenga collect dlingila 
burn zigila, yasya (of come za 
fire), aka come out puna, poloka 
burned. to be pra comfort pumbula 
burst tanduka compel kankanika 


complete 
completed, be 
comprehend 
congeal 

cook 

copulate 


copy, imitate 
cough 


cover 


crawl 
creep 
cross Over 
crouch 
crow 
crush 

cry 
cultivate 
curse 
cure 

cut 

cut, as sticks 
cut hair 


dance 
dazzle 
decay 
deceive 
decrease 
decreased, be 
defeat 
defeated, be 
defend 
delay 

deny 

depart 


descend 
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malila, kondelya 

sila 

agya, mana 

lolupa 

luga 

tomba (vulgar, 
somela) 

lulanya 

kolola 

kunkila, 
gelekela 

kikamila 

yagura 

puta, tambuka 

undalila 

kunkula 

tula, tulangila 

lila 

lima 

Zuma 

talamya 

tia, dumula 

sesa, tema. 


dumula 


kisiga, ina 

kipirikita 

yola 

kongana 

kepila 

kepa 

lema 

lemwa 

lila 

atinia 

sita 

puna, longola, 
enda 

tuma 


1 Probably differs in tone from ‘ia, ‘‘ call.” 
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descend, cause to wikya 


desire 
despise 
destroy 

die 

dead, to be 


dig 

dip 
disembowel 
disobey 


dispute, together 


divide 
divorce 
do 

drag 
draw near 


draw water 
dream 

drink 

drink, cause to 
drip 


drive away 


drunk, be 


eat 

empty 

end 
endure 
enough, be 


enough (eat) 
enter 

entice 

err (miss mark) 
evacuate 


taka 
tla 


_ yonola 


kia 

wakia = he is 
dead 

simba 

atepia 

aula 

sulila 

kikungama 

yomolanya 

leka 

tenda 

luta 

pigamila, 
sugamila, 
suma 

tepela mazi 


kopya 

tona, sulula, 
tononkela 

yinga 

agala 


ha 
ata} 
malilya, sila 
agumya 
konda, 
kondegya 
ikuta 
ingila 
pepelya 
wulya 
nia 
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examine laa 

exceed kilikilya : 

exchange ikana 

expect shuila 

expectorate tia mati 

explain tambula 

extinguish dibya 

extract kula 

fail lemwa 

faint kia kuiyuka 

fall gua 

fan (smoke) pununtila 

fasten tunga 

fat, to be gina 

fear igopa, ongopa 
opoka 

feeble, to be nyeka 

feed lisha 

feel ona 

fell, knock down gushya 

fell, asa house kononta 

fight kikua 

fill qulia 

fill up, as holes = tinila 

find tona 

finish malila 

finish, be finished szla 

fix kamya, 
kapukya 

flourish gombila, 
kondila. 

fly puputa 

fold puka, linga 

follow trata 

forbid giliga. lewa 

forge trana 

forget yrwa 

forgive shula 

forsake leka 


frighten 


ogopys, 
ongopya 


full, to be (eating) tkuta 
full, of anything jula 


gather (people) 


gather (fruit) 


gather (harvest) 


get, be given 
get drunk 
get up 

get well 

give 

go 


go away, out, 
etc. 
go back 
go before 
go out 
go inside 
go round 
grind 
groan 
grow 
guard 
guide 


hang down 
hasten 
hate 

have 

heal 

hear 

chelp 

herd cattle 


herd, send out to 


hide 
hinder 


luta mkile 
kula 

lila 

tongela, lagila 


nzila 


suninkila 
ambukya 
ipelila, sukila 
tita 
talamya 
agya 
yalilya 
dima 
swaga 
pisha 
gina 


hit 


‘hold 
hungry, to be 
hurt 


illtreat 
imitate 
increase 
inherit 
insult 
itch 


jump 


kick 

kill 

know 

knock down 


laugh 

leak 

learn 

leave 

Jick 

lie down 

lift up 

like, love 

listen 

live, dwell 

look at 

look for 
‘loose, to become 

loosen 

lose 

lose absolutely 

lost, be 

love 

lower 
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kua, koma, kasa make 


(arrow) 
amba, gwila 
kutita nzala 
yalalya 


lea 
luluya 
yongelya 
shala, sala 
tuki, tukila 
qyaga ° 


puta 


samba 
ulaga 
mana 
kononta, 
gushya 


sheka 

sulula 

amanya 

leka 

lampa 

gona 

yukya, nansula 
lowa, logwa 
agya 

kalansa 

la, lailya, lawa 
duma 
tungwilaqwa 
tungula 

limila 

lyakapa 

limila 

lowa, logwa 
ikya 


make beer 
marry, of man 
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junilya, 


tendikya 
enga 
tola 


marry, of woman tolwa, tolilwa 


measure 
meet 

melt 
micturate 
milk 

mimic 

miss (target) 
mistake 
move 

move, shuffle 
mix 

murder 


(not yet) 


obey 

open 

opened, become 
order 

overturn 


pardon 

pass 

pay 

peck 

pick up 

place aside 

place, put 

place leg on 
other 

plant 


play 


plead 


please 


liganilya 
tagana 
pyupya 
tunda 
shunsulya 
lulya 
lemwa 
timula, eya 
shama 
sinsima 
shangwila 
ulaga 


nikal, kilt, tulya 


tiatila 

kigula 
kunkula 
lagilya 
pilula, galula 


sulila 

kala 

lipa 

gotanga 
kuga 

yika 

ambika, yika 
tambalilya 


pandila 

kisiga, ina, 
kiswa (games) 

lomba 

loelya, jipila 
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pleased, be 
pluck fowl 
pluck fruit 
pound in mortar 
pour 

praise (boast) 
pray . 
pregnant, be 
prepare 
pretend 

_ prevent 

pull up 

pull 

push 

put in 


quarrel (argue) 
quarrel (fight) 
question 


rain 
raise up 
reach 
reap 
rebuke 


receive 


recognize 
recollect 
redeem 
refresh 
refuse 
regret 
rejoice 
remain 
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loa, logwa 
mensa, ikula 
tkala 
shokola 
pungula 
kisasa 
lomba 

tite yimbi (ndaa) 
jupya 
kitungya 
gila 

kula 

luta 

guma 


tagila 


kunguma 
kikua 
kolya 


kua mbula 

nansula 

pika 

yogola 

ataka 

pelwa, pegwa, 
yanukula 

mana 

kiauka 

punilya,kombola 

supya 

sita 

pela 

logwa. 

kalansa 


remain in a place dila 


remain, be left 
remember 
remind 
remove 


saga 
kijuka 
kujukilya 


shamya 


reply 

rest 

rest, cause to 
return, go back 
revenge 

ripe, to be 
rise 

rise early 
roar 

roast 

rob 

roll, as stone 
root out 

rot 


runaway | 
same, to be the 
save 

say 


scatter 


scatter (dust) 
scold 

scrape 
scratch 
search 

see 

sell 

send 
separate 

set down 

set on fire 
set a trap 

set on (settle) 
sew 

shake 
shaken, be 


lumila, uga 
shupya 
kishupya 
ishoka 
malya 

pa 

laila 
kiandila 
luma 
yasiya 

ia 
poromoka 
kula 

yola 
kulusa 
manka 
tiga, talama 


ligana 
ponya 
tambula. 
luga, ila 
gwinkanya, 
taganga 
shemula 
takila 
pala 
yaga 
duma 


uga, 


ona 

gula 
twala 
ytka 
tama 
kolelya 
lega 

tima 
tuma 
Jugungya 
jgungusika 


sharpen 

shave ‘ 

shoot, gun, 
arrows 

show 

shuffle 

shut door 

shut up ! 

sing 

sit down 

skin 

sleep 

slice 

slip 

smell 

smell] sweet 

snore 

speak 

split, tear 

spy upon 

stab 

stand 

stay 

steal 

stir (beer) 

stick 

stop up holes 

strike 

strong, become 

stumble 

suck 

suckle 

sue for debt 

be sued 

sufficient, be 

surprise 

surprised, be 

startled 

surround 

swallow 
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nola 


moa 


guma 
lagila 
shyeteta 
kigaliga 
yudu udu! 
iamba 
kalansa 
shinza 
gona 
shasaa 
telela 
nunka 
nunkila vza 
koroma 
tambula, uga 
tandula 
tunga 

kina 

ima, imika 
kalansa 

1a 

lugila 
kamantila 
limba 

kua 
kama. 
kumba 
pupa 
yonka 
kolya land u 
lililigwa 
konda 
tenula 
tenuka 
tumba 
pilima 
mila 


sweep 
swell 


take 


take away 

take leave of 

take off clothes 

take pot off fire 

take off 

take on knees, 
as child 

talk 

taste 

teach 

tear 

tell 

tempt 

thank, be 
resigned 

think 

thirsty, be 

threaten 

throb 

trouble 

throw 

throw at 

tickle 

tie 

tighten 

tired, be 

tired, of a place 

touch 

trap 

tread 

tremble 

trickle 

try 

turn 

turn round 
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pyagula 
amba 


kenka, sola, 
twala 

twala 

laga 

jula 

upula 

pankula, leyga 


kapika 

shige 

ona nzala; nota 
ogopya, ongopya 
tulanga 
limangelya 
guma, lagala 
gumila 
sukasuka 
tunga 

kamya 

katala 

sukya 

tenia, pamilya 
tega 

tilata 

kikima 

sulula 

gema 

pilula 

kea 
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understand 
undress 
unfasten 
unfold 


vexed, be 
visible, become 


vomit 


wait 

waken 

walk 

warm oneself 
wash clothes 


abdomen 
abscess 
adder 
adultery 
adze 
affair 
afterbirth, of 
animals 
air 
anger 
animal 


ankle 
anklets 
ant (red) 
ant (black) 
ant (white) 
anthill 
anus 

ape 
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mpuma, mi- 


imana wash, bathe 
jula wash hands 
tungula wash things 
unukula watch 
watch (lie in 
utaka wait) 
swekuka, wear 
pwekuka, wet, be 
gela wipe 
luka wither 
withhold 
lindila, tulya wonder 
lailya wound 
yumbayumba wrong, do 
yota moto 
kanza ntila yawn 
SUBSTANTIVES 
niae, madaa arm £ 
puu, mapuy armpit 
kipimbi, 1- arrow, wood 
ulandi arrow, iron 
nseso, Ma- ashes 
kintu, 1-, nkant ~— aunt 
avarice 
palaso axe 
gulu 
watakaa bachelor 
nimu, ma-, back 
nama, ma- bag 
kinugunugu, i- bamboo 
zingr, ma- baobab tree 
neleli, ma- bark of tree 
jundwit, ma- bat 
msua beads 
kilambila, 2- beads, for knees 
mkundu, mi- beads, for ears 


beads, for head 


yoga 
kalala 


yogya 
laa 


tunga 

jala 

totupa, tonta 
pyagula 
kula 

ma 

kumya 

soma 


tenda bi 


yansama 


mkono, mi- 
kwapa, ma- 
puruta, ma- 
nsonga 
mau 

mama 


ulaku 
popo, ma- 


msumba, a- 
mgongo, mi- 
msuta, mi- 
nangi, ma- 
mwando, mi- 
kurukumba 
ntule 
nsanga 
kisagalu 
utogolo 
mlambi 


beads, for arms 


beak 
beam 
beans 
beard 
beauty 
bedstead 


bedstead, strips 
of wood of 


bedstead 
bee 
beehive 
beer 
beer, 


unfermented 


bellows 


bird 


bird, different 
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samata 
mlomo, mt- 
lialo, malo 


nkunde, nduli 


ndelu 
uZza 
ulila 


konko, ma- 
nzuks 
mlinga, mi- 
ntulu 
magar 
mbala 
noni, ma- 


sorss: ? crane kangaga 


small bird 
small bird 
large bird, said 


kisunta 
pug * 


to eat people nengu 


bird-lime 
bladder 
blood 
blood-vessel 
body 

body, dead 
boil 

bone 
border 
bow 

boy 
bracelet 
brain 
branch 
breast 


breast, of woman luelele, mbelele 


bridge 


nha 
kipisa, 1- 
migalr 
mlaso, m- 
murili, mili 
mba, ma- 
puu, ma- 
kupa, ma- 
mimbi 

ula, ma- 
mlisha, a- 
mpogo, mi- 
wonko 


lutambi, ntambi 


kikua, 1- 


kikilo, 2- 


bride, 
bridegroom 
brother 


brother, elder 
brother, younger 


brother-in-law 
buck 

buffalo 

bug 

bull 

bull, castrated 
bush 

butter 
buttocks 


calf of leg 

calabash 

calabash, vessels 
made from 

castor oil plant 

cat 

cause 

cave 

centipede 

chaff 

chair 

cheat 

cheek 

child 

chin 

chief 


circumcision 
class, sort 


claw 


clay 


miizila 

muntu-, mluna, 
a-nguli,lumbu 

muntuw-ane, 
etc. 

mninow-ane, 
etc. 

mlamw-ane, ete. 

lala, ma- 

mbogo 

kuguni 

nzagamba 

nziku 

Uwe 

kilaa 

tako, ma- 


nsaku, ma- 
liando, ma- 
kinds, yinds 
nsali, kamilo 
mono, mt- 
nyiau, zangu 
nsoko 
lulu, ma- 
ngeatiana 
mpulilo 
tengu, ma- 
mw, 
nzakasa, ma- 
mwana, ana 
kidelu, 1- 
mtemt1, a-, 
mkulu, a- 
ganda 
mpiant 
lukurukuru, 
nku- 
ulongo 


1 Pugi, in Swahili, is, according to Sacleux, Chalcopeleiaafra ‘‘ tourterelle dorée ”. 
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cloud 
club 
clothes 


cock 


companion 
cough 
company 
consolation 
cook 
cooking pot 
cork 
corn, Indian 
corpulence 
corpulence (well 
built) 
corner 
corpse 
country 
cotton 
cousin. 
cover 
coward 
cowardice 
crack 
craftiness 


dance 
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luunde, ma- 
kizuguli, 1- 
ntila, mkunza 
(of undressed 
hide) 
mumbi, ma-, 
mnaluli 
msoame-, a- 
kikololo 
kialo 
upumbulo 
mlugi, a- 
kiungu, nungu 
limbi, ma- 
kipukile, ma- 
ugumu 


ukamu 

mpelo, kituls 
amba, ma- 

nsit, ntanantant 
ulua 

myala, a- 
gelekelo, ma- 
moa, Goa 

uoa 

utanduka 


makula 


mina, msigo, Mi- 


dances, mourning suka 
dances, wedding winga 


dances, good 
harvest 
dances, boys’ 


selenge, 
kinselema 


initiation rites ganda 


dances, of joy 


when woman 
gives birth to 


twins / 


pasa 


darkness 
daughter 


dawn 

dawn, about 
3 a.m. 

day 

to-day 

daytime 

deaf person 

death 

debt 

deceit 


descent 
desire 
diarrhea 
disease 
dog 

door 
drop 
drought 
drum 
dumb person 
dung 

dust 
dysentery 


cS 


ear 

egg 

elbow 
elephant 
enemy 
evening 

eye 

eye, one-eyed 
eyebrow 
eyelash 


face 


wilu 

mkima, a-, 
mnanso, a- 

kirima kiungua 


gingu 
lutondo, ntondo 
nantende 
munst 
mlimba, a- 
kia 
mlandu 
ulongo, 
ukongana 
tinintiko, ma- 
ulaku 
Upanza 
ulwile 
mbua 
luige, nzige 
bado, ma- 
kipaso 
kigoma, i- 
kimuma 
mat, kitope 
lunkunde 
upanza t migali 


kutwit, ma- 
qu, ma- 
kikokolo, 1- 
nzogu 
mlugu, a- 


‘ pond 


liso, miso 
mkopo 
nkumbi 
nkige 


UStU 


famine 

fat 

father 
father-in-law 
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nzala, nsala 
makuta 
tata 

mkwi- 


feather, small, on 


bird’s neck 
feather, long, of 
cock’s tail 
fence 
field 
filth 
finger 
fire 
firebrand 
fireplace 


firestick, twirler 

firestick, lower 

firewood 

fish 

flour 

flower 

fly 

fly, tsetsd 

food 

foolishness 

foot 

ford 

forest 

fowl 

fraud 

friend 

friend, in 
addressing 

friendship 


froth 
fruits 


ule 


lugula 
pongolo, ma- 
mgunda, mi- 
kuae 

luala, nzala 
moto 
kitinde, 2- 
mapigwa, 

m lungu 
kilinda, 1- 
kizga, 1- 
nkui, nendu 
nsie, ma- 
ulu 
ulua, ma- 
sagi, ma- 
pap, ma- 
ndia 
isasila 
mgulu, mi- 
kikilo, 1- 
wir 
kuku 
ukongana 
msuanu- 


bwane, adinye 

msuamua, 
kiswakva 

pombolu 


nkali 


1 Cf. Sesutu kulu 


garden 

gift (dowry) 
giant 

God 

goods 

gourd, water 
grass 
grasshopper 
grave 


gravy 
greetings 
grinding stone, 
top stone 
grinding stone, 
lower 
ground-nuts 
guide 
guinea-fowl 
gums 
gun 


handful (as of 
food) 

hair 

hair on body 


hair on private 


mgunda, mi- 
NSAU 

lintu, ma- 
NZ06 

NSAU 

kindi, yinds 
masanzt 
pandi 
kigila 
msuli 

1sau 


nsvo 


lwala 
neugu 
mtongelt 
kanga 
tino, ma- 
puso 


lukua 
matumbi 
mauli 


parts (obscene) usoo 


hair of lion’s 
mane 

hardness 

head 

heart 

herdsmen 

hide 

hill 

hippo 

hoe 


hole in ground 


, Kongo enguvu, ete. 


Uwenza 
ukaku 

tue, ma- 
kolo, ma- 
main 
ndila 
konko, ma- 
nguo + 
gembe, ma- 
lindi, ma- 
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home, my home kunsiani 


home, our 
honey 
house 


horn 
hunger 
hunt, 
husband 
hut 
hyena 


idiocy 
idleness 
imp 


impotent man 
infectious disease nambu 


iron 


jaw of animal - 


journey 
joy 


kidney 
knee 
knot 
knife 


lake 

lame person 

land 

laziness 

leaf 

leg 

leisure space, 
place 

leopard 

leprosy 

lid 


~ 


kunsitu, ete. 

uke 

numba, tembe, 
ma- 

pembe 

nzala 

lombo, ma- 

mgosha, a- 

tkungu 

kialu, mluma, 
mnishango 


usala 
ukata 


suka, ma-, sumwe 


mgumba 
kiuma 


mlambo 
mMsinzo 
mloe 


pigo, ma- 
luu, ma- 
kundo, ma- 
seme, ma- 


lambo, ma- 
mlema 
nS1V 

ukata 
luka, ma- 
mgulu, mi- 


agali 
NSUL 


nambu, matana 


gelekelo, ma- 


lie 

life 

light 
lightning 
likeness 
lion 

lip 

liver 
locust 
lung 


maggot 
maize 
man 


man, with two or 


more wives. 
marriage 
matter, pus 
measles 
meat 
medicine 
melon 
milk 
millet 
monkey 
month 
moon 
morning 
mortar 
mortar, pestle 
for 
mosquito 
mother 
mother, my 


mother, used by 


father only, 


otherwise as 


abuse 


1 Cf. Zulu umame, unyoko, unina. 


ulongo 
upanga 
welu 
lupito 
wimpiant 


simba, mnawika 


mlomo, mi- 
tuma, ma- 
nkumbi 


mapupu, 
tantamala 


nunwi 
pukile, ma- 
mgosha, a- 


mmitala 
winga 

upila 

gana 

nama 
makota 
isukuwi, ma- 
masunzu 
upemba 
mpuma, mi- 
mweli, mi- 
mweli, mi- 
mdau, welu 
tuli 


mkonkitulr 
mbuu 
unina 
mau, amau 


noko 3 


mouth 
mushroom 


nail, finger 


naked man 

name 

navel 

neck 

neighbour 

nephew 

nest, bird’s 

net 

night 

night, all night 
long 

noise 

nose 


oath, ordeal 
oil 

old man 

old woman 
opportunity 
orphan 

owl 

owner 


partnership 
path 

pen, cattle 
penis 


people 


perspiration 

pestle 

pegs (as in tree 
ior purpose of 
climbing) 
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mlomo, mi- 
loze, ma-, lula, 
ma- 


lukulukulu, 
nku-" 
kipua 
lina, mina 
nyoku " 
kingo 
mwrpipi, a- 
mwip- 
katie, 2-, kinze 
ndigi 
utiku 


utiku wensi 
kilanga 
pula 


tunu 

makuta 
mnampala, a- 
mkombi, a- 
agalr 

mukia 
shinkint 
mkola 


sangulile 
nzila 
pongolo, ma- 
luga, ma-, 
kiduga 
antu (pl. of 
muntu) 
yela 
mkonkituli 


nkingv 


Pig 

pigeon 

place of 

place of (not a 
definite place) 

place of 
departed 

pole for carrying 
two loads 

politeness 

potato 

porridge 

potsherd 


poverty 
proverb, story 
pumpkin 


rabbit (hare) 


rafter 

rain 

rat, house 

refuse left by 
river 

reason 

rhino 

riches 

rich person 

ting 

river 

root 

rust 


sacrifice 
saliva 
salt 
sand 
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nguruma 
nzva 
pa- 


pantu 
kulungu 


mdala 

usuku 

kindolo, i- 

wale 

gvo, ma-, 
gengeselya, 
ma- 

ukia 

kalusimu 

joa, ma-, tumba, 
ma- 


mpunda, 
mnapunda 

mmangala, mi- 

mbula 

puku, ma- 


tkokele 
nsoko 
pembele 
nsau, mitugo 
mgolt, a- 
kinanzala, 1- 
mongo, mi- 
tina, ma- 
kur 


polia 

mati 

mlenge 

msanga, masalu 
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scar 
scorn 
scorpion 
secret 
seed 
semen 
sense 


service 
shadow 
sheep 
shin 
shoulder 
sickness 
sieve 
silence 
sister 


sister-in-law 
size 

skin 

skin (hide) 
sleep 
smallpox 
smoke 
snake 
snail 

snufft box 
so and so 


* son 


soot 

sore 

sort, kind 

sound 

spear 

spine of porcu- 
pine ; also 
pegs 

spirit, heart 

spleen 
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ayamba 
nsasila 
kumi 
upisika 
mbeu 


unsinur 


makula, masala, 


usugu 

uwasr 

mlumilimi, ma- 

nkolo 

mlundi, mi- 

yega, ma- 

ulwile 

shuzu, ma- 

nalidu 

mgulu- (ane, 
etc.) 

mlamui 


: ukulu 


ngor 

ndilr 

ndolo 

tandu, yembe 
liuka 

nzoka 

nkoku 

zogoro 
uninte 
mwana, pl. ana 
makile 
konko, ma- 
kina (like) 
mlula 
ndilima, ma- 


makingr 
kolo, ma- 


kishela 


spoon 
star 

stick 

stick (large) 
stomach 
stone 
strength 
strife 

sun 


tail 

tail (of bird) 
tamarind tree 
tears 
testicle 
thigh 
thing 


thirst 

thorn 
throat 
thumb 
thunderbolt 
thought 
tick, spirillum 
toe 

tongue 
tooth 
tortoise 
trap 


tree 
trench 
tribe 
turtle 


udder 


ulcer 
uncle 


kogye, 1- 
sonda, ma- 
kome, ma- 
pint, ma- 
ndaa 

gwe, ma- 
nguru 
ulugu 
nzua 


mkila, mi- 

kisuti, 1- 

msist, mi- 

misore 

tumbu, ma- 

kiga 

kisene, i-, kintu, 
- 

nzala, nota 

ligya, migya 

solelo 

kinankumu 

nkua 

lusigo, ma- 

kurupa 

liala, pl. nzala 

lulimz, pl. nimi 

lino, pl. mino 

nkuru 

ndigi, lugamba, 
ma- 

likota, ma- 

lindz, ma- 

mntua 

kinsisyuru 


luelele, 
mbelele 

konko, ma- 

shekulu 


urine 
uvula 


valley 
vegetable 


vein 
vessel (water) 
village 


voice 


wall 
war 
water 
weight 


well 


whirlwind 
white ant 
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matunds 
kisuka ugali, 
kilakala 


nsulili 

tanga, lupuza, 
ndaru 

mlaso, mi- 

tunda, ma- 

kaya, nsia 

luli, nduli 


gelele, ma- 

ulugu 

maz 

uruto 

luz, maz (note 
luzi the 
singular of 
water) 

kilaumii 


MSUA 


widow 
wife in chief 
wife (other 
wives) 
wife, my 
wife, your 
wind 
wisdom 
witchcraft 
woman 


womb 


womb (of 
animals) 

wonder, a 

work 

wrist 


year 
youth, a 


zebra 
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mkiele 
mkulu 


anino 
mnansitu 
mnanshani 
NZega, Nvpepo 
usugu, masala 
ulogt 
mkima, a-, 
msungu, a- 
tungu 


yalasu 
lugano 
mlimo 
kinugunugu, 1- 


mwaka, mi- 
msumba, a- 


ndulu 
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SOME AGRICULTURAL RITES PRACTISED BY THE 
VALENGE AND VACHOPI (PORTUGUESE EAST AFRICA) 


By E. Dora Eartuy 


Part IT 


HEN the harvest of monkey-nuts (Arachis hypogea, L.) has been 

garnered (June, July), each family has to present the Chief 

of the district with one basketful. The shirundzo, the conical-shaped 

basket for field-produce, is used. A day is arranged on which.the 

Chief will receive his dues, and a woman from each family, carrying 

the basket, and accompanied by two men, will proceed to the Chief’s 
kraal. 

When the Chief’s garners are well stocked, he will pay a visit to 
the divination-doctor, in order to consult the tihlolo (divination-bones) | 
to find out if the Ndzau or Dzumba, the annual harvest-dances, will 
be successful. The tchlolo are reported to say: “ Hi wsona, u fanele 
wena ku luwela dzumba’’ (it is all right—you must hold the sports). 
These dances are held in honour of the wsikwembu (spirits) whose 
favourable influences are supposed to have produced a good harvest. 

The contest is preceded by many sacrificial- and thank-offerings. 
The Chief proceeds to the sacred tree in the midst of his kraal, and 
pours beer as an offering at the gandzelo (spot of sacrifice) and utters 
a long invocation to his ancestral spirits. ‘“‘ Now we are saved! We 
can see the food which you have given us! Help us to eat this food 
with pleasure and in peace!” 

After this, invitations are sent out to the people to come to take 
part in the contest, or to look on, as the case may be. At this time 
one hears the quaint little piping of the shigorhiyu summoning those 
who are to take part in the anginya and angalanga dances. The 
mbulapala (horn trumpet) and tindweva (whistles) summon the per- 
formers of the mutxongolo and shigayisana dances, respectively. 

The Chief of each district invites his own people first, and dancing 
goes on for a week or ten days in his kraal. The next week a set of 
dancers from a neighbouring district is invited, and they take the 
arena ; and later on, another band of performers from another clan. 
At the end of a month’s dancing, a little band of judges drawn from all 
the districts taking part in the contest, will decide which clan has 
surpassed the others in dancing prowess. The act of contesting is 


named “ku pikisana shivangu’’. 
19 
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The shivangu is a notch cut in the sacred tree in the midst of the 
kraal of the Chief who represents the winners. To have this notch 
cut is considered a very great honour by the victorious clan. During 
the dances any individuals who are exceptionally good performers, 
will have gifts showered upon them by their admirers. A young man 
will present a girl dancer with a sort of white handkerchief, waving 
it over her face, and then handing it to her deferentially. Two dis- 
tinguished exponents of any particular dance will win the set for all 
those dancing with them. 

_ On the first day of the contest, those taking part assemble in the 
Chief’s kraal about sunrise. The order of the day is as follows :— 

1. The Mutzongolo dance for Shangaans (men and boys only) 
wearing wild-heast skins and carrying assegais and sticks, and wearing 
the shingundu head-dress on their heads. The movements of a lion 
are represented in this dance. Ditties are sung by the performers. 
Here is one example :— 


** Ntlambi wa shinana, undzi hlolele — ~ 
Nwina wa ka Masiye, mi kavanisa vanhu.” 


“Oh! host of little frogs, you amaze me! You people of the 
Masiye clan, you do annoy us.” 

(The shinana is said to be a tiny frog which lives under the ground, 
and in the grass. It does not appear to be mythological, but-may 
possibly be totemistic.) 

A Chopi piano accompanies with music the mutzxongolo dance. 
A very old obsolete dance known as the Gidja is said to be a “ brother ” 
of the Mutxongolo. This was accompanied by clapping of hands, on 
the part of the women spectators. 

2. The ‘‘ Massessa”’ for Chopi and Shangaan maidens wearing 
garments with long fringes. The women accompany this dance by 
clapping hands. Small reeds (titekane) from the lake are tied on the 
forehead and bosom of the dancers. Some such words as these are sung : 

“ Ndzi tshava kulongoloka ni tihlanga, hi likema la ka Masiye.” 

‘‘T fear a long line of people with [keloid] scars like the Maseyeni 
women.” i 

3. The Anginya dance for VaChopi and VaLenge women only. 
This is accompanied by a Chopi piano (mbila) and two drums. The 
musician begins by playing the piano and singing a topical song. 
When he reaches the words which are going to be the “leit motif” 
of the dancing, the drums are beaten and the dance begins. 


‘ 
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“ Shitukutwane shi wile nkuhlweni, 
Shi wile ka Matamane ni Musipane.” 

“The angel fell from the nkuhlu tree. He fell upon Matamane and 
Musipane.”’ 

In this dance the shoulders are moved up and down to represent 
the flapping of the wings of a bird called shilukanhlewane. 

4. The Shigayisana dance, for boys, carrying sticks, and with 
rattles tied to their ankles. The Chopi and Shangaan boys taking part 
in this encircle a tree while dancing. 

5. The “ Timbila”’ or dance accompanied by the music of several 
Chopi pianos. VaChopi and VaLenge boys take part in this. They 
sing :— 

“ Hz hetile tumvuta ni tempongo ta hana, 
Ku anakanyent muzaya wa mina, 
Aluyem, Ahiyeni, hi Save.” 

“We have finished our sheep and rams. Let us remember our 
relation. Let us go! Let us go to Sabi.” 

6. The ‘‘ Angalanga’’ dance for VaChopi and VaLenge men and 
boys, with a tatoo on the ribs representing the damarela lizard 
(Homopholis wahlbergi). The dancers stand in a straight line and 
then surround a tree, crossing from one side of the tree to the other, 
as they dance, accompanied by the music of Chopi pianos and a drum. 

Later in the afternoon, fresh relays of dancers will enter the arena. 
The “ mutzongolo”’ is started again and then the other dances in 
rotation. 

At the end of the contest a day is arranged on which the Chief 
will “ tshema xivangu”’ (cut the notch in the sacred tree which guards 
his altar). The victors, when they see this act performed, shout with 
one loud accord “‘ Wandjodo!”’ (A word used only in this connexion, 
and meaning “ Victory”’.) Thereupon they begin to dance the 
“‘ Wandjodo ”’ dance, in sheer delight. 


AN OUTLINE OF MAKUA GRAMMAR 


By Rev. H. W. Woopwarp, §.8.M., author of Vollections for a Hand- 
book of the Boondéi Language, etc. 


INTRODUCTION 


ene Collections for a Handbook of Makua, by the Rev. Chauncey 
Maples (afterwards Bishop of Likoma) were published in 1879. 

He then said, “ The Makua language is a step further from Swahili 
than Yao, and is on the whole more difficult to acquire upon a basis 
of a knowledge of Swahili.” His book is fairly accurate, as far as it 
goes, but it is insufficient for gaining a working knowledge of Makua. 
The present work is a revision of those “ collections ’’, and has many 
additions which are essential to a practical and precise understanding 
of the language. Makua varies very much in different parts of the 
country. The little book published by the U.M.C.A. for Mr. Maugham 
shows this, and is no help to one studying the language in the Ruvuma 
district. “‘The Makuas,” Maples says, “are a very large and 
extensive tribe inhabiting the country that lies at the back of 
Mocambique, stretching inland for several hundreds of miles. Here 
they swarm and build large towns, but a considerable number of the 
tribe have detached themselves from the main body and spread to 
the north, settling at various spots on the Ruvuma,! both above and 
below the Lujenda.”’ 

The nine classes of substantives given by Maples are here reduced 
to six :— 


I. Mtu pl. atu. I. Mtu, nakuo pl. atu, anakuo 
II. Mshamiro mishamiro II. Mshamiro mishamiro 
III. Nakuo anakuo III. hatha, vtu thatha, chitu 
IV. Ntinji  matingi IV. Ntinje matingr 
V. Uthakala mathakalo V. Ulupela malupelo 


VI. Mwamunku = ashimiunku —*‘VI..-~‘Vachitu (also u-, mu-) 
VII. Ihatha thatha 
Vill. Yoha cholia 
IX. Vachitu. 
In the first column I and III are treated by me as one class, because 
the plurals are made in the same way and they take the same concords. 


1 The river Ruvuma is called Lwma by the Yaos and Nihuma by the Makuas. The 
syllable -vu- seems to be a European addition. 
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An objective prefix is also used with both, though not with any other 
class. VI is not properly a class, because most nouns can be made 
diminutive by prefixing mwa-, and thus belong to Class I, taking 
the same concords, except when their own plural is mi-, when they 
take the concords of that Class. Classes VII and VIII are combined 
and form Class III. Class VIII had practically but one word, zu, 
a thing, pl. chitu. Words like yolia, cholia, which are formed from 
verbs (like the Swahili chakula, vyakula) are possessive and not really 
nouns. 

According to Maples, d finds no place in Makua. Those words 
in his vocabulary which contain d are probably foreign words, as 
tkondoro, sheep, and indarama, money, dollar, but ushindera, to be 
last, and wnderusha, to despise, appear to me to be true Makua words. 
D never occurs except as nd. F, which is omitted by Maples, is found 
in mumfyumfyu, suffering; kufya, to miss, but Swahili f generally 
becomes h or k. 

In 1911 some translations into Makua, with notes, by the 
Rev. Canon Porter were printed but unfortunately they contain so many 
typographical errors, besides other mistakes, that they are misleading, 
and of no help to a beginner. 

In addition to the vocabularies in this work, a larger one of about 
2,500 words has been prepared. " 


Tue Makua ALPHABET 


The Makua alphabet indicates twenty-six sounds as follows: 
a, b, ch, e, f, h, 1, k, l, m, n, nd, ng, ng’, 0, p, 7, sh, t, th, tth, u,v. v. W, y. 

Vowels.—The sounds of the simple vowels are most nearly repre- 
sented by the same sounds in Italian, or 

a, as in father. 
c, as in pay. 

2, as in keep. 
0, as in for. 

u, as in food. 

These vowels occur short or long, just as in Swahili and other 
Bantu languages, e and 7 are frequently interchanged, e.g., ipiro or 
epiro, a path. 

Consonants have generally the same sound as in English :— 

b = b in bare. 
ch = ch in cherry. 
f =f in fig (f never occurs apart from y, e.g. fy). 
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h =h in hat. 
J =J in joy (used only in foreign words). 
=k in keep. 


1 approaches the English 1. It cannot be substituted for 7 as in so 
many Bantu languages. 
m =m in man. 
nm =n in no. 
m and n are often treated as one, e.g., mtu or ntu, person. 
nd = nd in fender. 
ng = ng in finger. 
ng’ = ng in singer. 
p = pin paint. 
r is strongly trilled as in the French rien (C. M.). 
When r follows n a d-sound often seems to intervene, but it 
is not written, e.g., mroe sounds like ndroe or ndrwe. 
sh = sh in shart. 
t = ¢ in teach. 
th is sounded by pressing the flat of the tongue against the front teeth 
of the upper jaw with the tip slightly projecting, and then 
bringing it away sharply so as to give it the effect of an explosive 
letter (C. M.). 
tth occurs in thitthi, father, and other words. The difference between 
it and th must be learnt from a native. It does not seem to 
occur at the beginning of a word. 
v =vin van. 
v=a lip v formed by bringing the lips together. 
w= win win. 
y = y in yonder. 
‘Two consonants together caused by the elision of a vowel are of 
frequent occurrence in Makua, e.g. atunne, apante, which in their 
full forms are atunile, apatile. See § 50. 
When v is preceded by m it becomes m, e.g. mmelo, a broom, for 
mvelo, pl. mivelo. 
Assimilation of Vowels 
aw becomes a, yahotuna = yaahotuna. 


au - e, mkewia = mkawwia. 
ao e 0, yoponle = yaoponle. 
au a o, molupale = maulupale. 
1a Br a, kahoroa = kiahoroa. 


tar 7 e, heve = hiaive. 
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te becomes e, kihete = kthiete. 


1) r e, heve = ahuve. 

10 ee 0, ohona = ohiona. 

wu u, kthuwatene = kihiuwatene. 

oa e a, mhakela = mhoakela. 

oe wi e, nemenle = noemenle. 

ou 3 e, chinera = chinoira. 

00 = 0, ahova = ahoora. 4 

ou a u, wulupale = wo ulupale. 
Sometimes ou o. thoma = thouma. 


The initial e or 7 of Class III is often elided, as, wo’kuru for wo tkuru. 

The 2 of nz is elided when followed by another vowel, as, n’apulu 
for ni apulu. 

u generally becomes w, and 7 becomes y before a vowel. o may 
become w when occurring before a vowel in the root of a verb, but 
not when at the beginning :—- 


roa or rwa, go. aloko aka beconies alokwaka. 


MAKUA 


Mmakuani, a Makua person ; Amakuani, Makua people ; Imakuani, 
the Makua language ; Umakuani, Makualand. 


SUBSTANTIVES 

Makua nouns have two numbers, singular and plural, which are 
distinguished by their prefixes. Upon the form of the substantives 
depend the forms of the adjectives, pronouns, and verbs governed 
by them. 

Makua substantives may be divided into six classes :— 

I 
§1. Words beginning with mu-, mw-, or m-, in the singular, 


denoting living beings. The plurals are formed by changing mu-, 
etc., into a-, achi-, or ashi-. 


mtu, a person. atu, people. 
mwanhima, a child. achihima, children. 
mwana, @ son. ashana, sons. 


Words denoting persons, relations, etc.,1 belong to this class whatever 
their initial letter. When the initial letter is other than m-, the plural 


1 This is better treated as a sub-class to Class J, viz. Class Ia, with the nouns of 
which there is no prefix in the singular, but a- in the plural.—_{C. M. D.] 
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is made by prefixing a-, but as this form is also employed out of respect 
for a single person, manya- is usually prefixed to form the real plural. 
thitthi, father. athittht, manyathitthi, fathers. 
manyt, mother. amanyi, manyamany2, mothers. 
The plural is also sometimes made by changing mwu-, etc., into ma-, 
or by simply prefixing ma- to the singular :— 
mnati, a girl. manati, girls, 
mwene, a, chief. mamwene, chiefs. 
| Note.—Foreigners should always use the honorific form to avoid 
giving offence. ] 
Words beginning with the syllable na- or the letters h, k, p, r, sh, 
and ¢, are treated as belonging to this class ; they prefix a- in the plural, 
and the concords are in every case the same as when referring to mtu. 


namame, an owl. anamame, owls. 
havara, a leopard. ahavara, leopards. 
kapwiti, a gun. akapwiti, guns. 


[Note.—In the plural of words denoting food, the a- is generally 
omitted. ] 


karaka, a sweet-potato. karaka, sweet-potatoes. 
M and n before a consonant are treated as one letter. 
mtu or ntu, a man. Mchaa or nchia, a pigeon. 


Mwamhina or mwanhina, a child. n before h often has the sound of 
ng’. In the plural it is often omitted. Achihima, children. 
Nouns denoting an agent are freely formed from verbs by prefixing 
o to the infinitive. , 
urungusha, to interpret. 0 urungusha, an interpreter. 
The wu of the infinitive is commonly omitted unless the word begins 
with a vowel, in which case u becomes w. 


womolela, to herd. — o womolela, a herdsman. 
ukusha, to carry. o kusha, a carrier. 
Some nouns are algo treated in the same way. 
mtavi, a net. o mtavi, a weaver. 


The agent can also be formed from the verb by prefixing m- and 
changing final a into -7. 
Mmenji or o menja, fisherman, from umenja, to fish. 
II 
§ 2. Words beginning with mu-, mw-, or m-, which do not denote 
living beings. They form their plurals by changing m-, etc., into mi-, 


1 mnati is only used for a girl before initiation. 
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mrima, a heart. mirima, hearts. 
‘ r . 

muUpa, an arrow. miupa, arrows. 

mwako, a hill. miako, hills. 


When wu disappears after m and the following letter is v, by assimilation 
v becomes m. 
mmelo, a broom. mivelv, brooms. 
This frequently happens in the case of verbs, e.g. m(u)vahe, give 
him, becomes mmahe. 
The names of trees generally belong to this class. 


Ill 


§ 3. Words beginning with 7 or e or y (before a vowel), and which 
do not change in the plural. In Makua 7 and e are treated as one 
when at the beginning of a word and sometimes when occurring later. 
In one district people seem to prefer 7, and in another e. 

imupa, a house. inupa, houses. 
upuri, goat. ipurt; goats. 
yuchi, the forehead. 

In this class may be included the word itu,1 a thing and words 
beginning with yo, formed from verbs. Jtu prefixes ch- to form the 


plural and yo bécomes cho. ~ 
atu, a thing. clatu, things. 
yowipa, an. abscess. chowipa, abscesses. 


This class corresponds to the Swahili Classes III and IV (kz and n). 


IV 
§ 4. Words which begin with m or n, ni- or ny-, and which form 
their plurals by changing m, n, ni-, or ny-, to ma-. 


nthakuru, a leaf. mathakuru, leaves. 
nthuku, a day. mahuku, days. 
nyaru, an ear. maru, ears. 


Nino, a tooth, has mino in the plural, and nitho, an eye, has nitho and 
mentho. 


When two a’s come together in the plural they coalesce. 


V 
§5. Words beginning with u- which for the most part are abstract 
nouns, and the infinitives of verbs used as verbal substantives. Some 


1 itu really forms a separate class from this, and such forms as yowipa are not really 
nouns._{C. M. D.] 
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abstract nouns form the plural by changing u- into ma-; and some 
also change final a into -o. 

ulupela, an oath. malupelo, oaths. 

ukavihera, help. 

ukwa, death, dying. 
Collective nouns may be included in this class. 

mashi, water. makura, fat, oil. 


VI 


§6. The word vachitu, place. There are three prepositions of 
place which are also used as pronominal prefixes, va, w, and mu or m. 
When prefixed to nouns they are generally followed by the locative 
suffix -nv. 

1. vamashini, at the water. 

2. wumashini, to the water. 

3. mmashini, in the water. 
See §§ 49, 93, 94, ete. 


DIMINUTIVES 
§7. Substantives may be made diminutive by prefixing mwa- 
to the singular and the plural, and sometimes achi- and ashi- to the 
plural proper to the class. 


mwamoloko, a stream. mwamioloko, streams. 

mwamkate, a small loaf. achimikate, small loaves. 
mwamrinta, a twig. ashimirinta, twigs. 

mwahopa, a little fish. achihopa, little fishes. 

mwang ope, a calf. ashing’ope, calves. 

muwalapwa, a little dog. ashilapwa or ashipwa, little dogs. 


These nouns take the same concords as Class I, except in the case of 
plurals in mi-, which take the concord proper to Class IT plural. 
mwannwoloko chinchi, many streamlets. 


ADJECTIVES 


$8. Adjectives always follow the subject with which they agree. 
mtu mnethi, a free man. 
Regular Makua adjectives are made to agree with the substantives 
they qualify by prefixing the initial syllable, proper to the class, in 
both singular and plural, except in the plural of class III, which 
takes the subjective prefix chi-. In the plural of Class II chi- is used 
before a vowel and m- or chi- before a consonant. 
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Class I. mtu mulupale, a big man. 

atu olupale (au = 0), great people. 
thittht mrekana, a tall father. 
athitthi arekana, tall fathers. 
nakuo mkithi, unripe cob of maize. 
(a)nakuo akithi, unripe maize. 

- II. mshamiro mkani, a little pillow. 
mishamiro mi- or chikani, little pillows. 

»» III. enupa ckina, another house. 
inupa chikina, other houses. 

» LV. nthakuru nikithi, a fresh leaf. 
mathakuru makithi, fresh leaves. 

5 V. ulupela wulupale, a great oath. 
malupelo molupale, great oaths. 

» VI. vachitu volupale, a great place or places. 


§9. Nouns and adverbs may also be employed as adjectives by 
the use of the particle -o with the proper initial letter which is that 
of the subjective personal prefix. See § 16. 

yo’ thikineha, a wonderful thing. 
chitu cho’thikineha, wonderful things. 
~ nlove no’ kekiae, a true word. 

Agreement is made with the various classes as follows :— 

I. s. 0, pl. o; IL. s. wo, pl. cho; III. s. yo, pl. cho; IV. s. no, 
pl.o; V.s. wo, pl.o; VI.s. vo. 

In the same way adjectives may be formed from verbs, using the 
particle o with its proper initial letter followed by the infinitive. The 
u of the infinitive is often omitted. 

ulemela, to be heavy ; mrindi wo’lemela, a heavy load. 

The negative of the infinitive is used in the same way. 

mtu o’hichuela, an ignorant person. 

In words of the third class the 7 or e is often omitted. 

mtu o’kuro for mtu o ikuro, a strong man. 
The place of the adjective can also be supplied by a verb in the 
present perfect tense. 
ipiro thokorombana, a crooked road. 
Also by a noun preceded by the verb to be. 
mtu arina mhaku, a man having wealth, a rich man. 

The relative tenses ending in -ale, -ele, or -ile, form a quasi-adjective, 

and the negative a corresponding privative adjective. 
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mcharale ineema, full of grace. 
moche yatokoteshale, a well-boiled egg. 
miuno chapweale, broken water-pots. 
The relative tense without sign of time may simply prefix o when 


the subject is a person. 


mwanthiana omalale, a silent slave girl. 


§ 10. List of Adjectives 
The regular adjectives are written with a hyphen ges before them, 


e.g. -kanz, little. 


bad, -o hiloka 
beautiful, -o rera 
big, -ulupale 
bitter, -o wawa 
black, -o ripa 
blind, -o hona 
blunt, -o hithia 
brave, -o hova 
broad, -o thanua 


cheap, -o hilipa 
civilized, -o nethi 
clean, -o rera 
clever, -o ’rusho 
covetous, -o thanana 
cunning, -0 penya 


deaf, -o hiwa 

dear, -o lipa 

different, -kina 

difficult, -v rika 

dirty, -o nanara, -o nthiro 
- distant, -rekama 

dry, -0 wuma 


easy, -0 hirika © 
empty, -o hikaletu (lit. without 
a thing, hikala ttu) 


false, -o wotha 
fat, -o0 neneva ; 
nuna 


of animals, -o 


feeble, -o pakova 
female, -thiana 
few, -kani 

fierce, -o chacha 
filthy, -o nyala 
foolish, -o puua 
fresh, -kithi 

full, -o chara 


generous, -o vaha 
good, -o mbone, -o rera 
greedy, -o nlula- 


healthy, -kumi 

happy, -o wichivela 
hard, -o lipa 

heavy, -o lemela 
high,--o taliva, -o rekama 


idle, -o woloa 
ignorant, -o hichuela 


jealous, -o hache 


large, -ulupale 

light (white), -o tela; (not heavy), 
-o walua 

little, -kani 

living, -kuma 

long, -o taliva, -rekama 


male, -lopwane 
much, many, -inchi -inchipale 
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narrow, -o purea 
new, -o nanano, -kitht old (things), 
-o kalai ; (person), -o wulwala 


other, -kina 


patient, -o vilela 
poor, -o huva 


quarrelsome, -o nanrokotoli 
quiet, -o mala 


raw, -kithe 

red, -o kwila 

regular, orderly, -o ratarata 
ripe, -o tokota 

rotten, -o wunta 

round, -o vilikea 

sharp, -o witha 


short, -o kuvea 
slow, -o iruru, -o.upicha 
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smooth, -o terert 

soft, -o loacha 

sour, -0 nyunya 

spotted, -o manepa 

stout, -o ritimala 

strange, -o leto 

stupid, -o lochoa, -o cherewu 
sweet, -o chiva 


tall, -rekama, -o taliva 

thick, -o kwathipala, -o witivala 

thin, -o purea, -o veviala ; (persons) 
-o hechevala 


true, -o’ kekiae 
valuable, -o reresha 
white, -o tela. 


wide, -o thanua 
whole, -kumi 


§ 11. There is no word for “‘ every ” in Makua.1 The word wwira, 
to pass, may be used as in the following examptes :— 

vavirenle nikutha nipindie, ni vavirenle nlimi nihimya, Let every 
knee be bent, and every tongue confess. 

vavirale mtu anowurya mashi ale, Every one who drinks this water. 

vammirela (for vanovirela) juma a pili, every Sunday (lit. which 


passes by him). 


COMPARISON OF ADJECTIVES 


§ 12. There are no degrees of comparison in Makua. The effect 
of the superlative in English is generally given to some extent by 
the simple use of the adjective in an absolute sense. 

ula o mbone, this (man is the) best (lit. this the good one). 

thuvi o mbone ? which (man is the) best ? (lit. which the good one 2). 
When the superlative or comparative is joined in English with a 
definite article, or a possessive pronoun, the verb upwaha, to exceed, 


surpass, 1s used. 


tipiro yo thanua upwaha chonkiae, the broadest road. 
mwalo wawaka wo urthiaupwaha chonkiae, my sharpest knife. 
muiri ula unopwaha ule, this tree is better than that. 

1 See, however, the Makua for “ all”, § 21—{C. M. D.] 
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NUMERALS 
§13. The numerals used in counting are :— 
1 imoka 6 thanu na imoka 
2 pili 7 thanu na pili 
3 taru 8 thanu na taru 
4 cheshe 9 thanu na cheshe 


5 thanu 10 nikumi 

1-5 are treated as adjectives and take similar prefixes. When 
a prefix is used imoka becomes -moka, pili becomes -ili, and taru 
becomes -raru. The changes when in agreement with the various 
classes are as follows :— 

I. mtu, mmoka, one person. kapwitt mmoka, one gun. atu eli, 
araru, acheshe, athanu, athanu na mmoka, etc. 

II. Mshamiro mmoka, one pillow. mishamiro mili, miraru, 
_macheshe, mithanu, mithanu na mmoka, etc. 

III. inmupa imoka, one house. inupa pili, taru, cheshe, thanu, 
thanu ma imoka, ete. ° 

IV. mnthuku nimoka, one day. mahuku meli, mdraru, macheshe, 
mathanu, mathanu na nimoka, etc. 

V. wulupela umoka, one oath. malupelo meli, mararu, macheshe, 
mathanu, mathanu na umoka, etc. 

VI. vachitu vamoka, one place. vachitu veli, vararu, vacheshe, 
vathanu, vathanu na vamoka, ete. 

The following method of counting is sometimes employed :—- 
imoka, pili, taru, cheshe, thanu, ne moka, na pili, na taru, na cheshe, 

The number always follows the substantive. 

mtu mmoka, one person. 
If an adjective is employed, the numeral may immediately follow the 
substantive or the adjective, -thus :— 
miri cho mbone mirau, good trees, three of them. 
mirt miraru, cho mbone, three trees, good ones. 

The former emphasizes the fact that the good trees are three in number, 
the latter that three trees are good ones. 

The other numbers are as follows :— 

11 nikumi kuthupa imoka. 16 nikumi kuthupa thanu na imoka. 


12 i” » pela. 17 a = ‘ pil. 
13 a at tres 18 re . Ek taru. 
14 55 Cheshe. 19 fe ey - cheshe. 


» thanu. 20 makumi meli. 
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kuwa and vathiru are also used in place of kuthupa. The suffix -ka may 
also be added to kuwa and kuthupa. 


21 makumi meli na imoka. 


28 a »» kuthupa thanu na imoka. 
30 3) mararu. 

40 »,  macheshe. 

50 »  mathanu 

60 1 “ na nimoka. 

70 4 FF 5» melt. 

80 a 5 5, mararu. 

90 Pe », macheshe. 


100 makumi nikumi, or imea or emea (Swa.). 
imia is used loosely for any large number. 


ORDINAL NUMBERS 


§ 14. These are expressed by using the variable particle -o and 
prefixing na or ne to the numeral, the word for first is irregular, being 
formed from the verb upacha, to begin. nn 

first, -o pacha. sixth, -o nethanu nemoka. 
second, -o naeli. seventh, -o nethanu naelt. 
third,- -o neraru. eighth, -o nethanu neraru. 
fourth, -o necheshe. ninth,  -o nethartu necheshe. 
fifth, -onethanu. tenth, -o nikumi. 
last, -o tula, -o shindera, -o malihera. 
mwiri wo pacha, the first tree. 
atu yo naeli, the second thing. 
mmirao o neraru, the third boy. 
nlove no necheshe, the fourth word. 
vachitu vo nethanu, the fifth place. 
Once, twice, etc., are denoted by prefixing va- to the numeral :— 


Once, vamoka. six times, vathanu na vamoka. 
twice, velt. nine times, vathanu na vacheshe. 
thrice, vararu. ten times, vakumi. 

PRONOUNS 


Personal Pronouns 
§ 15. The full forms are :— 
I, mi, minyo, minyano. we, hi, hiyo, hiyano. 
thou, wwe, weyo. vou, nyu, nywo, nyenyu. 
he, she, yoyo. they, ayo, yauo. 
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It and they, when referring to nouns other than Class J, are expressed 
by the demonstrative pronouns. 

The second and third persons plural are always employed when 
speaking of or to an equal or a superior. In practice they are nearly 
always used except by parents to children or masters to slaves. 

Namena and nahena seem to be emphatic forms of “I” and “ we,” 
or ‘and I”, “ and we”’. 

The preposition ni, na, with, and, may be joined to the pronouns, 


nimi, and I or with me. nihi, nihiyo, and we. 
niwe, and thou. minyu, and you. 
nuyo, and he, she. naya, nayo, and they. 


§ 16. The personal prefixes used in conjugating the verb, when 
referring to Class I, are as follows :— 


Subjective. Objective. 
I ki-, k- me -ki-, -k- 
thou _u-, w- thee -U-, -W- 
he, she a- him, her -m-, -n- 
we ni-, N- us -nt-, -n- 
you m-, MU-, Mw- you -u-, -w- (-ni suffix) 
they = a-, ya- them -a-, -ya- 


In the second person plural, in addition to the objective prefix -u- 
before the verb the suffix -nz is added. 


ki-no-u-tara-ni, I shall follow you. 


In the third person plural - is often used as a mark of respect. 
The subjective prefixes for the other classes are :— 


Class II. sing. u-, w- plur. chi-, ch- 


III. 1) ye » chi-, ch- 
IV. » M-, N- 5» oe 

V. 5 U-, W- » a 

VI. » Va-, v- 


The objective prefix cannot be used with any class other than the first. 
Examples of the use of the subjective prefixes with the -ho- tense 
of the verb uroa, to go :— 
Class I. mtu ahoroa; atu ahoroa. 
II. muuwpa uhoroa ; miwpa chthoroa. 
III. inwpa thoroa; inwpa chthoroa. 
IV. nthakuru nihoroa ; mothakuru ahoroa. 
V. wlupela uhoroa ; malupelo ahoroa. 


VI. vachitu vahoroa. 
20 
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The following examples show the use of both subjective and objec- 
tive prefixes with Class I. 
ki-h(o)-u-himerya, I have told thee. 
u-ho-m-himerya, thou hast told him. 
a-ho-ki-himerya, he has told me. 
ni-h(o)-u-himerya-mi, we have told you. 
m-h(0)-a-himerya, you have told them. 
ki-ho-m-thuma kapwiti, I have bought the gun. 
The personal prefix is often omitted in the present and perfect 
tense, horoa, he has gone. 
When two vowels come together one of them generally dis- 
appears. See Table of assimilation of vowels, p. 271. 
The full form of the personal pronoun may be added for the sake 
of emphasis. 
mi kinoutunani nyuo, I love you; as for me, I love you. 


THE REFLEXIVE “er 
§ 17. The Makua verb is.made reflexive by inserting -i- before 
the verb as an objective prefix : 
utuna, to like ; witwna, to like one’s self. 
If the stem.of the verb begins with a vowel, -ich- is used :— 
achechata =(a-ho-ich-ata), he hit himself. 
“Self ’’ may be expressed by mrima, heart. 
When “ self ”’ is employed to give emphasis to the personal pronoun, 
it is expressed by -nene or -enene, and follows the pronoun. 
It varies as follows :— 
minyano kt mwenene, I myself. 
weyo u mwenene, thou thyself. 
yoyo mwenene, he himself. 
hiyano ashinene or nashinene, we ourselves. 
nyuo ashinene or mwashinene, you yourselves. 
mtu mwenene, the man himself. 
atu anene, people themselves. 
upuri inene, the goat itself. 
epurt chinene, the goats themselves. 
“ By -self,” “alone,” are expressed by veka or yeka, to which the 
enclitic pronouns are added (§ 19) :— 
by myself, vekaka. by ourselves, vekehu. 
by thyself, vekao. by yourselves, vekenyu. 
by himself, vekawe. by themselves, vckaya. 
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“c 20 66 = 
Own; owner,” are also expressed by -enene, -nene, -ene, 
mwenene, mwene, owner, chief; anene, owners. 


PossrsstvE Pronouns 


§ 18. The possessive pronouns are always placed after the sub- 
stantive denoting the thing possessed, and igh vain to their 
class and number :— 

The full forms are :-— 


-awaka, my, mine -awthu, our, ours. 
-avao, thy, thine. -awinyu, your, yours. 
-awawe, his, her, its. -awaya, their, theirs. 


[Note—a + a =a, andg +7 =e.] 


I. mtu awaka, my man. atu awao, thy people. 
II. mwiri wawinyu, your tree. mart chawaya, their trees. 
III. imupa yawaka, my house. inupa chawao, thy houses. 
itu yawawe, his thing. chitu chawihu, our things. 


IV. mnivaka nawinyu, your spear. mavaka awaya, their spears. 
V.. ulupela wawaka, my oath. malupelo awawe, his oaths. 
ukwa wawawe, his death. 
VI. vachitu vawaka, my place. 


The varying initial letters are those of the subjective pronominal 
prefixes. These forms seem to be used where in English we might use 


“é 29 


own’. The personal pronouns may be added to give emphasis. 


mwalo wawaka minyano, my very own knife. 
chawaka mi, they are my own. 


§ 19. There are shorter forms generally used when ownership is 

not emphasized. They are also used as enclitics. 

aka, ao, awe, thu, inyu, aya. 
mwanaka, my son; apwihu (apwiya thu), our master; apwiawe, 
his master ; mwamwanenyu, your child. 

Athumwanihu, our father ; athumwaninyu, your father; athumwane, 
his father. This appears to be a combination of athitthi, mwana, and 
the pronoun. — 

When this form of the pronoun is used it does not change in the 
singular except in connexion with Classes IV, V, and VI. 

mwiri aka, my tree. mir chaka, my trees. 
inika aka, my banana. inika chaka, way bananas. 
nwaka naka, wy spear. ukwa waka, my death. 
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§ 20. The enclitic forms are suffixed to the verb when the relative 
is the object. 
mtu amonileaka, the man whom I saw 
(lit. the man who saw him me). 
mtu amonilehu, the man whom we saw. 
Possessive pronouns are sometimes used in English where personal 
pronouns are used in Makua.? 
mkayamtuka miono utuli, and they tied his hands behind him ; lit. and 
they tied him the hands behind. 
mkamtupula muru, he cut off his head ; lit. he cut him the head. 
§ 21. -onkiae (-omkiae, -onkae, -omkae), all, takes the same initial 
letter when agreeing with a substantive as the possessive pronoun. 


I. sing. onkiae pl. onkiae IV. sing. nonkiae pl. onkiae 
II. wonkiae chonkiae V. wonkiae onkiae 
ITI. yonkiae chonkiae ‘V1. 1. vonkiae 

2. wonkiae 
3. mmonkiae 
DEMONSTRATIVES 


§22. There are five forms of the Demonstrative pronouns : 
1. This, of objects near at hand. 2. That, of objects at a distance. 
3. More directly specific, this or that, here or there. 4. This very one 
here. 5. That very one there. 


ae 2. 3. 4, 5. 
Cl. I. ula ule uyo yola yole 
ala ale ayo yala yayo 
II. ula ule uyo yola yole 
chila chile cheyo chechi chechile 
chiya chiye chechiyo 
Ill. «da ale yeyo yela yele 
aya aye 
chila chile cheyo chechi chechile 
chiya chaye chechiyo 
IV. nna mne nenno nenna nenne 
ala ale ayo yala yale 
V. wu ule wouwo wou wouwe 
ala ale ayo yala yale 


1 This is the case when something belonging to the body of the person is concerned. 
—[C. M. D.] 
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VI. va vale vavao VAVG vavale 
wu wule wouwo wou wouwe 
mu mule mommo momu momule 

Examples :— 


1. mtu ula, this person ; atu ala, these people. 

The Demonstrative often precedes the noun and is then repeated 
after it. In this case the latter may be shortened or the final vowel 
of the noun assimilated. 


ula mtu’la; ala atwala. 
2. mtu ule, that man; atu ale, those people. 
3. mtu uyo, this man (already referred to). This seems to correspond 
to the definite article. 
4. mtu yola, or yola mtu’ola, this very man here. 
5. mtu yole, that very man there. 
The Demonstratives are often doubled; yola’ola, etc., and mean 
just this, that very, etc. chila may be shortened into chi. 
chitu chonkiae chi chivekelenyu chi, all the things for which you 
begged. 
The general Demonstratives, here and there, are va and wwo. 
just there, vavale. 
that very tree, mwirv yole’ole. 
just that word, nlove nenne’nne. 


§ 23. There is another form which has very much the same 
meaning as 4: 
I. s. puola pl. prayo IV. 8. pinena pl. piala or piyala 


or piola V. = piwowu gala or piyala 
Il. puyola  pichech VI. = pivava 
III. piyela  — prchechr puwo 
pumomu 


§ 24. “It is I,” “ this is it,’ may be expressed by thi- or pv-, 
followed by the personal pronouns. 
Class I. thami, it is I thihiyo, it is we 
thiweyo, itis thou _ thinyuo, it is you 
thiyoyo, it is he thiyayo, it is they 
In the other classes thi- or pi- is joined to the subjective prefixes. 
II. thiu, it or this is it; thichi, these are they. III. tha, thich. 
IV. thini, thia. V. thiu, thia. VI. thiva, thiwo, thumo. 
Other forms of the Demonstrative may also be used with thi- or pi-. 
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Note: In the third person plural of Class I, when referring to 
inanimate objects the form used is thia. 

The negative forms of the above are the same as for the negative 
of the present tense of the verb to be, akihwwe, etc. (§ 76). 


THE RELATIVE 


§ 25. There are no relative pronouns in Makua. The relative when 
‘ the subject of the verb is expressed by the direct form : 
mtu noroa, the man who goes. 
In the past tense the final -a of the verb is changed into -ale, -ele, or 
-ile and the tense prefix is -a-: 
karoale, I who went. mtu aroale, the man who went. 
The relative remote future is also in the direct form : 
kinotuna uroa, I who will go. 
The objective prefix is inserted in the infinitive. 

When the relative is the object of the verb, the proper objective 
prefix (if employed) is added and the personal pronoun is suffixed to 
the verb. 

mwene nomuivaya, the chief whom they are killing. 
urushia unonaka, the disgust which I feel. 

nikanisa ninothekehu, the church which We are building. 
mtu amonalenyu, the man whom you saw. 

upitu waleaya, the hippopotamus which they killed. 
mtu nolohawe mwona, the man whom he will see. 

muir unlohaka wesha, the pole which I shall place. 


§ 26. The relative of time and place is expressed by the locative 

particles, va, u, and mu orm. They represent, when, where, at which, etc. 
vanrupaka, where or when I am sleeping. 
vanrupawe, where or when he is sleeping. 
mwene vaviralwawe, where or when the chief passed by. 
vanlohaka uroa, where or when I shall go. 
vantunawe uroa, where or when he will go. 
umkumaka, from whence I came. 
mwankalehu, wherein we stayed. 

The short form of the past may also be used : 

vapraya, when they arrived. 
The Swahili -vyo may be expressed by thoko and va: 
according to your faith (kadiri ulivyoamint), thoko vakuluvelenyu. 
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Note: Before a consonant the vowel of the tense prefix -no- is 
generally elided. r following n has often a d-sound before it. 
nrwe (pronounced like ndrwe), let us go. 
The relative is generally used with interrogatives. 
Akonale pani ? Who saw me ? 


§ 27. “ Which is,’ “which are,” are expressed by using the 
direct form of the verb to be. 

I. art or uri, pl. ari. Il. ura, pl. chiri. IIL. iri, pl. chiri. IV. niri, 
pl. art. V. uri, pl. art. VI, vari, uri, muri. 


§ 28. To express whoever, whatever, whichever, the above forms 
are used followed by -othe. 
I. 8. ari othe pl. ari othe IV. 8. niri nothe pl. ari othe 
I. urt wothe  chirichothe V. uri wothe ari othe 
III. art yothe —-chiri chothe VI. 1. vari vothe 
; 2. wart wothe 
3. muri mathe 


INTERROGATIVE PRONOUNS 
§ 29. Upani? or pani? who ? pl. apani ? 
nyu apani ? who are you ? 
apani ariwo ? who is there ? 
ishiani ? or shen? what? which? why ? 
-ami? -ni? what? what sort ? which? why ? 
mliteni ? what are you waiting for ? why are you waiting ? 
unyakula wani ? what is that noise ? 
ishiani mwothoacheke ipepe ? why do you stir up the mud ? 
yakan ? when ? 
ninopia yakani vamaruloni ? when shall we reach camp ? 
chai? chani? how? what? why ? 
chai akinoloka itu? why am I good for nothing ? 
apwinyu anehania chai? how is your master named ? 
var? where ? 
unokuma vai? where do you come from % 
owapea ari vai ? where is the cook ? 
-uvi ? which? where ? with varying prefix. 
I. 8s. thuvi? puvi? pl. pari ? IV. 8. pinivi? pl. pari? 
II. pum ? pichivi? V. pun? pari ? 
III. pin? piys? pichivi? VI. lvai? 2um? 3 mun? 
-chai ? chani? how many ? with varying prefix. 
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I. achai? II. michai? III. chai? IV. machai? VV. machai? 
VI. vachar ? 
vachar? vacham? how often? how many times ? 
ahomwata vachat? how many times did he strike him ? 
ninomuttua vachai vava? how long shall we rest here ? 
what is the price ? how do you sell ? ete., may be expressed thus :— 
unothumani ? inothuma chai? mmneriha chai wothuma? wo chai 
wothuma ? 
Ana? may be used before a question. 
ana unonlani ? what are you crying for ? 


VERBS 


§ 30. Makua verbs in their simplest form always end in -a. 
The verb uwkalathi is not an exception ; thi is merely a suffix from vathi, 
down, below (no doubt thi comes from the same root as nchi in Swahili, 
shi in Shambala, etc.). 

The simplest form ‘of the verb is the singular imperative, and the 
plural is formed by adding -mi. These forms are only used in address- 
ing slaves and inferiors. 

panga! do! pangani! do ye! 
The foreigner should always use the respectful forms. 


Tue INFINITIVE Moop 


§ 31. The infinitive is formed by prefixing u- to the simple form 
of the verb.1 
upanga, to do, make. wroa, to go. 
u becomes w before a vowel. The infinitive may always be used as 
a substantive like the English verbal substantive in -ing. 
wemela, standing. ukwa, dying. 
These verbal substantives are included in Class V as they take the 
same concords. 
The infinitive may be used before any finite form of a verb to 
intensify the meaning. 
utuna kinotuna, wanting, I want (i.e. I want exceedingly). When 
any finite form of a verb is followed by another verb in consecutive 
construction it is connected with the latter by the simple copula mi, 
and the second verb is put in the infinitive mood. Ni may take the u 
of the infinitive or the i of ni may be elided. 
anolaipelia n’ushipia, who is worshipped and glorified. 


1 The original Bantu k, t, », are, in Makua, changed to’, r, v (Meinhof), consequently 
kis missing from many words, e.g. uthea, Sw. cheka, mono, Sw. mkono, etc. 
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Tue InpicativE Moop 


§ 32. The Present tense, which is also used as an immediate future, 
is formed by prefixing -no- to the verb. The personal prefixes are 
often omitted when no ambiguity is caused by such omission. 

With the verb utuna, this tense has the meaning of “I want” or 


**T shall want ”’. 
ki- mi- 
uU- no-tuna. m- no-tuna. 


a- a- 
The other classes are as follows :— 
Sing. w-, 7-, mi-, u-, va- notuna. 
Plur. chi-, chi-, a-, a-, va- notuna. 
A habitual form of the above is made by suffixing -ka :— 
kinotunaka, I am accustomed to want. 
Customary action may also be expressed by prefixing ku- to the 
verb, with or without the suffix ka-. (This answers to the Swa. hu-.) 
kuthamaka, one departs, they depart, every one departs. 
kwiria, saying, they say, every one says, etc. 


§ 33. There is a tense formed with the auxiliary verb, wkela, to 
go, enter, etc., in its present tense, followed by the infinitive :— 
kinokela utuna, I am wanting. 
Kela-u- may be shortened into ko. kinokotuna, unokotuna, etc. 


§ 34. The Present Perfect tense is made by prefixing -ho- to 
the verb. 
“T have wanted,” etc. 


ki- | m- ] 
u- ho-tuna. m- \ ho-tuna. 
a- J a- J 


kiho- is sometimes contracted to ko-, kolawiha, I have tasted. In 
verbs denoting a state or the possession of a quality, the present has 
the meaning of to enter upon, to acquire or become what the verb 
denotes. The -ho- tense must then be translated by “to have,” or “to 
be,”’ etc. 

chinonta, it is getting putrid. 

chihonta, it is putrid. 

ahohala mkwirt, he is a wizard. 


§ 35. The Past or Aorist tense is formed from the above by inserting 
-a- before -ho- ; it denotes an action complete in past time. It must 
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sometimes be translated in English by the word had, but more 
commonly it represents the tense which ends in -ed. 

The 7 of the first person, singular and plural, is dropped before 
the vowel of the tense prefix. 


** T wanted,” etc. 
k- N- 
w- aho-tuna. mw- aho-tuna. 
- Yy- 


Note: The third person plural in past tenses is ya-. 

The other classes are :— 

W-, Y-, N-, w-, v-, ahotuna ; pl. ch-, ch-, -, -, v-ahotuna. The a of the 
third person singular (being really aa) has a stress which distinguishes 
it from the previous tense. In that tense the -ho- is emphasized. 

There is a short form of the past in frequent use. It is made by 
simply prefixing -a- to the verb. 

katuna, watuna, atuna ; natuna, mwatuna, yatuna. 


§ 36. A tense akin to the Swa. narrative past is formed by prefixing 
mka- or nka- to the short form of the past tense. It includes in itself 
the power of the conjunction. In narration the first verb is often in 
the -aho- tense. (or the short form) and those following may be used 
in this tense, but it is not a rule, and this tense c8n be used for the first 
verb. In some districts this tense is used very frequently, and in others 
but rarely. 

‘“‘T wanted,” or “‘ and I wanted ”’. 


k- ) { n- 
mka or nka + w- | a-tuna. mka or nka a a-tuna. 
y- 
mkakapia u Nikureshi mkakona wnupa yo rera chinene, I arrived at 
Lukuledi and saw a very fine house. 
valapueleaya nkanapia wwani imoka inetania Mbwekuru, when we had 
crossed (the river) we came to a town called Mbwekuru. 
nahopra muithupim nkanarupa, wichishu mkanungwa, nkanarwa, we 
arrived at the forest and slept, and we woke early and departed. 


§ 37. The First or Immediate Future is the same as the Present 
tense. Kinotuna, I shall want. 


§ 38. The Second or Remote Future is formed with the auxiliary 
verbs utuna, to want, uwa, to come, and uloha,1 in the present tense, 
followed by the infinitive. 


1 The meaning of this auxiliary verb is unknown. 
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ki- wa ni- ( wa 
u- no- | | utuna. m- Ju tuna utuna. 
a- loha } a- loha 
This tense is used with reference to actions at some more or less 
remote time, or actions of which there is some doubt as to the per- 
formance : 
anowa alumula akumi nayo okwa, 
He shall come to judge the quick and the dead. 
Sometimes the two verbs become one by contraction : 
chinowokala (for chinowa ukala) they shall be. 


PARTICIPIAL TENSE 
§ 39. This tense is formed by prefixing the personal prefixes to 
the simple form of the verb and suffixing -ka, and may be translated 


by the English present participle. 


ni- 


ki- : 
u- fn m- tuna-ka. 
a- a- 


ahokona arupaka, he found me sleeping. 
kahomona arapaka, I saw him bathing. 
ahoroa anlaka, he went away crying. 


CoNDITIONAL TENSES 
Actual Conditional 
§ 40. This tense is formed from the above by inserting -a- between 


the verb and the personal prefix ; it may be translated by as, if, when, 
etc., or by any other word by which the idea of a state of things can 


be introduced and connected with the rest of the sentence. 


k- n- 
w- a-tuna-ka. mw- ieee. , 


Yohana awaka, mumhimerye, if John comes, tell him. 
nahokoleaka ninomwona, as we return we shall see him. 


Possible Conditional 


§ 41. This is formed by inserting -ana- between the verb and the 
personal prefix, and puts a case; it generally impljes that the case 
is an extreme or unlikely one. It may be translated by “ though,” 


“evenif’. -ka may be suffixed. 
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rn 


n- 
w- ana-tuna-ka. mw- ana-tuna-ka. 
kanawehaka, though, or even if I look. 
Past Possible Conditional 
§ 42. This is formed from the past tense by suffixing -ru :— 
k- n- } 
w- fahotinr mw- | aho-tuna-ru. 
¢ y- 


Past Conditional 

§ 43. This tense is formed by inserting -a- between the verb and 
the personal prefix and changing the final -a into -ale, -ele, or -ile. 
The first syllable is stressed, and this distinguishes it from the relative. 
This tense is employed in the dependent sentence. 

“T had,” or “ I should have wanted.” 

kdtunale, watunale, dtunale, ndtunale, mwdtunale, dtunale. 
kawonaleni, nkahowatani, if I had seen you, I should have beaten you. 


Present Contingent Tense 
§ 44. This is formed by the perfect tense of the verb “to be” 
followed by the subjunctive. It puts the results of a condition as 
present, and has the meaning of “I should be wahting ” (if something 
else happened). 
k- ki- ~ n- \ ni- 
w- art { u- } tuneke. mw- \ are m- tuneke. 


ba ae 


Past or Future Contingent 
§ 45. This tense is formed by inserting -kaho- between the verb and 
the personal sign. It is used in the principal sentence of a contingency, 
and implies that neither the condition nor its results are in existence. 
“‘T should have wanted,” or “‘ I should want ”’. 


a- 


” or ki- n- 
u- kaho-tuna. me- | kaho-tuna. 
a- ya- or a- | 


kamwwwale, nkahowova, had I heard him I should have feared. 
Another form is made by -amu-, -am-, or -an- :— 
k-amu-tuna, w-amu-tuna, amutuna, 
n-amu-tuna, mw-amu-tuna, ya- or amu-tuna. 
kikakalanne rupia, kamumthuma shone, if I hada rupee I should 
buy (some) tobacco. 
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RELATIVE TENSES 
§ 46. The present relative tense, the immediate and remote future 
are the same as the direct form :— . 
kinotuna, I who want, or shall want. 
kinowa utuna, I who shall want. 


§ 47. There is a relative tense without sign of time. It is formed 
by changing the final a of the verb into -ale, -ele, or -ile, and prefixing 
the personal prefixes. It also indicates the verb idea as being constantly 
realized, i.e. not only as fact, but as in act or being. It can also some- 
times be rendered by “‘ always”. 

ki-tunale, u-tunale, a-tunale; ni-tunale, m-tunale, a-tunale. 
mcharale ineema, full of grace. 


§48. The relative past is made from the above by inserting -a- 
before the verb. ‘‘I who wanted.” 
katunale, watunale, atunale ; natunale, mwatunale, yatunale. 
Both these tenses are used to form quasi adjectives (see § 9). 


. §49. Relatives of time and place are formed by the use of the 
locative particles va u, and mu or m, which are prefixed to the verb, 
and the enclitic pronoun is suffixed :— 

Present: ‘‘ When I want,” etc. 
nyu 


va-no-tuna- + 0 va-no- | 
we tuna- ya 


In the first and second persons plural the final -a of the verb coalesces 
with the 7 of thu and inyu. 
Present Imperfect : ‘“ When I am wanting.” 


‘aka hu 
va-no-tunale- + ao ee tit nyu 
awe aya 

Past: ‘‘ When I wanted.” 

aka hu 
v-a-tunale- | ao v-a-tunale- | nyu 
awe aya 

Future: ‘‘ When I shall want.” 
/ hu 


( et tune 
‘ 
va-no-tuna- 5 0 | wana va-no- nyu }utuna. 
| tuna ya. 


we 
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When necessary the objective prefix must be inserted :— 
vanomtunaka, when I want him. 
vanlohaka umtiunaka, when I shall want him. 
Where, etc., is also expressed by va, u, mu, or m :— 
vanetawe, where he is going (walking). 
unkelawe, whither he is going (or entering). 
mkelaleaya, wherein they went. 
varwelenyu, where you went. 
vakelaleaya, whither they went. 
pa- is sometimes used in the same way: pahokoleaya uwanyaya, when 
they returned home. 


*§50. The forms ending in -ale, etc., are frequently contracted. 
This is effected by the elision of the vowel after ch, k, 1, m, n, 1, t, ete. 
when two l’s are thus brought together the former becomes n (cf. wnla, 
to cry, Swa. lila). rl becomes nr, ml and nl become mmand nn. kl and 


tl become nk and nt, etc. 
A verb ending in -chale becomes ~-nche. 


2 2 -kale ~ -nke. 
" - -lale ” -nle. 
: - a -male ,, -mme. 
7 = = -nale >» “nme. 
ve $¥ -rale ie -nre. 
ae 5 -tale a -nte. 
ahumachale, he who said, _is contracted to ahumanche. 
arikale, he who drew (water), = »  arinke, 
achuelale, he who knew, »  achuenle. 
athumale, he who bought, be »  athumme. 
atunale, he who wanted, . »  atunne. 
avirale, he who passed, . »  avinre. 
apatile, he who got, : »  apante. 


Note: It is not necessary to make these contractions though it is 
usual. 


THE IMPERATIVE 
§ 51. The direct imperative is only used in addressing inferiors : 
weha! look! wehani! look ye! 
The subjunctive is commonly used for the imperative :— 
upange! do! mpange! do ye! 
The most polite form is ipange ! 
upange mitheko aya ! do your work ! 
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THE SUBJUNCTIVE 
§ 52. The subjunctive is formed by changing the final -a into -e 
and likin the personal prefixes :— 
“That I may want,” “let me want.” 


ki- m- 
u- tune m- tune. 
a- a- 


When used with an interrogative it may be translated, “am I to 
want ?” etc. 
nipangent ? what are we to do ? 
The subjunctive is the proper mood in which to express purpose or 
object. ‘‘ That I may,” etc., must be used in every instanve, where in 
English the infinitive is used. 
mumlele akakule, tell him to answer me. 
Where no purpose is implied the infinitive is used as in English. 
kinotuna urupa, I want to sleep. 
-ke suffixed to the subjunctive gives the idea of continuity. 


THE NEGATIVE CONJUNCTION 
Negative Infinite 
§ 53. The negative of the Infinitive is formed by prefixing -hi- 
to the verb stem. whituna, not to want, not wanting. 
The negative of the infinitive is often used to form privative 
adjectives and proper nouns, reversing the meaning of the verb :— 
wohi- (wo uhi-) roust often be rendered “ without ”’. 
-o lipa, hard, dear ; -ohilipa, cheap. 
-o ripa, difficult;  -o hiripa, easy. 
0 wova, a coward; 0 hova (hi-ova), a brave man. 
wohivelavela, without end. 


§ 54. The tenses of the indicative mood are made negative by 
prefixing ka- to the personal prefixes :— 
I. kaki, haki, or aki kani- 
ku- (kau) kam- 
ka- (kaa-) ka- (kaa-), kaya- 
II. ku- (kau-), kachi-; III. ki- (kat-), kacht-; IV. kani-, ka- (kaa) ; 
V. ku-, (kau-), ka- (kaa); VI. kava-. 
The various forms of the first person singular are common in different 
districts. The kaki- form is the more regular one. 


1 Rather: The subjunctive is used when the subject of the dependent predicate 
differs from that of the principal predicate {C. M. D.] 
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Negative of the Present Tense 
kaki-, (h)aki- kami- 
ku- joan kam- ect 
ka- ka- 


ku-, ki-, kani-, ku-, kava; kachi-, kachi-, ka-, ka-, kava. This 
tense may be translated, ‘‘I do not want,” or “I shall not want,” 
of the immediate future ; or the relative, ‘‘I who do not want.”’ 

Another form is made by omitting -no- and suffixing -ka : akitunaka, 
kutunaka, katunaka, etc. 


Negative of the Past 
§ 55. This is formed from the short form of the past by changing 
the final -a into -ale, etc., and prefixing ka- :— 
**T did not,” or “‘ I have not wanted ”’. 


kak- (h)ak kan- 
kw- | a-tunale. kamw- \. a-tunale. 
k- | kay- ~ 


Or ka- may be prefixed without changing the ending: kak- or 
(h)akatuna, kwatuna, katuna, kanatuna, etc. 
: The ‘“‘ Not Yet” Tense 

-§56. There is a tense formed by the use of the negative prefixes 
followed by -na-. This is a sort of negative present perfect, denying 
the action up to the time of speaking. The final -a may or may not be 
changed into -e :— 

“T have not yet wanted.” 


kaki-, (h)aki- 5 kani- 
| { tuna. | tuna. 
ku- |- na- kam- \ na- 
See bate] = 


A second form is formed by the use of -hz- and the affirmative prefixes : 
kihinatuna, uhinatuna, ahinatuna, nihinatuna, etc. 


Negative of the Future 
§ 57. The negative of the remote future is formed by prefixing 
-ka to the affirmative tense :— 
kaki-, (h)ko- | f wa kani- | we 
ku- + no- + tuna kam- ‘\ no- ° tuna ‘| utuna. 


ka- | | loha ka- loha 
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Negative of the Participial Tense 
§ 58. This is formed from the affirmative by eeSORUEE -hi- before 
' the verb stem :— 


“T not wanting.” 


ka- n- 
u- hi-tuna. m- \ hi-tuna. 
a- a- 


Negative of the Conditional Tenses 


§ 59. The negative of the Actual Conditional is formed by inserting 
-ahi- between the verb and the personal prefixes of the affirmative 
tense, and changing the final -a into -e.. The suffix -ke may be added. 
This tense gots the case of “ not being or doing’, and may be 
translated by “if”, “when ’’, etc., or any other word by which the 
case of “ not oar having, or doing” may be introduced. (This 
answers to the Swa. -sipo- tense). 

k- | n- 
w- | ahi-tune(ke). mw- + ahi-tune(ke). 
This tense may also be used to translate an English affirmative pre- 
ceded by “except”’ or “ unless ”’. 

mtu ahiyarie naeli, except a man be born again. 

ahwhuele, unless he knows. 


The Negative of the Possible Conditional 
§ 60. This is formed by inserting -hina- between the verb and the 
personal prefixes, and by changing final -a into -e. -ke may be suffixed. 
“ Even if I do not” or “ though I do not want ”’. 
ka | n- 
u- i hina-tune(ke). m- hina-tune(ke). 
a- 


a- 


The Negative of the Past Possible Conditional 
§ 61. This is formed by inserting -hi- between the verb and the 
tense prefix of the affirmative tense. 
“ Though ”’ or ‘“ even if I did not want”. 
k- | n- | 
w- j aho-hi-tuna-ru. mw- | aho-hi-tuna-ru. 
5 y- 


21 
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The Negative of the Present Contingent 
§ 62. This is formed from the affirmative by inserting -hi- before 
-tuneke. 
“T should not be wanting ”’ (if something else had not happened). 
k- ki- | n- | ni- | 
w- ;ari4 u- +hi-tuneke. mu- part. m- + hi-tuneke. 
Seejoneilat ieee ed ae 


Or the verb “‘ to be ” may be put in the negative :— 


i z kaw: _ 
He | ari be | tuneke. oe art | | tuneke. 


seit bapead ad k- la | 


The Negative of the Past or Future Contingent 
§ 63. This is formed by inserting -ka- between the verb ending 
in -ale, etc., and the negative signs :— 
‘Had I not” or “ should I not have wanted ”’. 


aie 


kaki-, kan- | : kani- | 
ku- \ ka-tunale. kam- \ ka-tunale. 
ka- ka-, kaya- | 


The alternative form is :— 


Bi ~ 
akamutuna, kwamutuna, kamutuna, kanamutuna, kamwamutuna, 
ka- or kayamutuna. 
amu is often shortened into am or an. 


The Negative of the Pluperfect Conditional 
§ 64. This is formed in various ways :— 
“Tf I had not wanted,” or “I should not have wanted ”’. 
1. ki- or n-katunale, ukatunale, akatunale, etc. 
2. nkahatunale, ukahatunale, akahatunale, etc. 
3. kthikatunale, uhikatunale, ahikatunale, ete. 
4. kahatunale, wahatunale, ahatunale, ete. 
5. kthakatunale, uhakaiunale, ahakatunale, etc. 


Negative of the Relative Tenses 


$65. The negative of the Relative Present and of the Relative 
Future is the same as the negative Present :— 


kihinotuna, I who do not or shall not want. 


1 in this form the okjective prefix is inserted between hi and ka. 
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§ 66. The negative of the relative without sign of time is formed 
by inserting -hi- before the verb (see § 47) :— 
ki- | ma- | 
u- + ha-iunale. m- + hi-tunale. 
a | «| 
§ 67. The negative of the Relative Past is formed from the 


affirmative by inserting -ha- between the verb and the tense sign :—- 
“TI who did not want.” 


k- n- 
w- \ a-ha-tunale. mw- \ a-ha-tunale. 
- Yy- 


$68. The negative of the relative of the Remote Future is formed 
by inserting -1- in the infinitive or before the tense sign of the auxiliary 
verb; or the negative personal ‘prefixes may be used :— 
“T who shall not want.” 
1. kinowa uhituna, unowa uhituna, etc. 
2. kthinowa utuna, uhinowa utuna, ete. 
3. akinowa utuna, kunowa utuna, ete. 


§ 69. The negatives of the relatives of Time and Place are formed 
by prefixing ka- to the affirmative tenses (see § 49) :— 
kavanotunaka, when I do not want. 
kavanotunaleaka, when I am not wanting. 
kavatunaleaka, when I did not want. 
kavanowaka utuna, when I shall not want. 


The Negative Imperative 
§70. The negative of the subjunctive is generally used :— 
thire chicho, let them not do so. 
mhiroe (mhirwe), do not go. 


The Negative of the Subjunctive 
371. This is formed by inserting -i- before the verb :— 
“that I may not want.” 


ki- Pi) 
Uu- hi-tune. m- \- hi-tune. 
a- _ | 


The i of i disappears before a vowel; when a second 7 follows the 
two 2’s become e. 

aheve (a-hi-ive), that he may not kill. 
-ke may be suffixed to this tense. 
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§72. A form of the subjunctive with “not yet” is made by 
-ahina- and the affirmative signs: “ that I may not yet have wanted.” 
k- n- } 
w- + hina-tuneke. m- | ahina-tuneke. 
Another form is made by the negative subjunctive of the verb 
“to be”’, and the short form of the past :— 
kihiwe katuna, uhiwe watuna, ahiwe atuna, etc. 
These tenses can often be rendered by “already ”’ and “ before ”’. 


THE PassivE VoIcE 


§ 73. The only form of Passive in Makua is the neuter passive. 

Note: Maples stated that the passive was made by inserting -1- 
before the final -a of the verb, not realizing that -ia and -ea represent 
the Swa. -ika and -eka, the neuter passive, the k having disappeared 
for the reason given in the note to § 31. In the folk-lore stories the 
neuter passive is freely used, but no other form. There are other 
known dialects which have the same use. 


The verb “* To Be” 
§ 74. Ukala, “to become,” “ to sit,” “ to rethain,” is conjugated 
regularly and may be used for “ to be”. 
The defective verb 77 is also used to form a present and past 
tense. 
The present is formed by prefixing the persona! prefixes :— 
kiri, uri, ari; niri, mri, are. 
The other classes are, uri, iri, niri, uri, vari; chiri, chiri, ari, ari, vari. 
When a noun, pronoun, or demonstrative is followed by an adjective 
the verb “to be” must frequently be understood :— 
ila inupa ila yulupale, this house is large. 
mt mrekama, I am tall. 
The present is also expressed by the particles pa, pe, pi, po, pu, for all 
persons and both numbers. The vowel usually corresponds to the 
ensuing one. These particles are also used as subjective prefixes in 
the third person singular :— 
apwiaka pa mwene, my master is chief. 
pariawe mtu, there was a man. 
‘prt, it is he. . 
They often represent “this is, it is” (§ 24), used emphatically. 
weo pi weo, it is you, you are the very one. 
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The subjective prefix for the first person singular is also used in the 
same way : 
ki mwenz, I am chief. f 


§ 75. The past tense is formed by inserting -a- :— 
kari, wari, ari; nari, mwari, yari. 
Where locality is part of the idea the particles va, vo, and mo are added : 
aria or riva, he is here. 
arvwo or riwo, he is there. 
arvmo or rimo, he is in here or in there. 
kariwo, I was there. 
These tenses are also used to express the relative. 
-ha-, with the personal prefixes and the locative suffix, is also used : 
ahava, he is here ; ahawo, he is there ; ahamo, he is in here, etc. 
ahamo atu anchi, there are many people. 
chihamo mihalu, there are sugar-canes here. 
vaha, there is. 
ukala can also be used :—- 
chokala ikalava vakuviru’? chokala (cha-ukala) ; 
are there any canoes near? there are. 
atu yohikala yo ikekiae, a thing which is not true. 


§ 76. The negative of the present tense is formed in various ways : 
1. kthirt, whiri, ahiri ; nihiri, mhiri, ahiri. 
2. kakthiwe, kuhiwe, kahiwe; kanihiwe, kamhiwe, hakwwe. 
Or, hakihiye, kuhiye, kahwye, etc. 
3. hakihena, kuhena, kahena, ete. 
The negative of the past is :— 
hakari, kwari, kari; kanari, kamwari, kayare. 
Negative tenses also suffix the locative particles. 
The negative sign -hi- may be used with the personal prefixes 
alone :— 
nihi, it is not we. kahi, it is not I. 
chitu chohi chawthu, things which are not ours. 
thi yo ukwa, which is not of death. 
kahiwo, there is not. 
There is not, etc., may also be expressed by the negative sign ka-, 
and the locative particles : 
kava mtu, there is no man here. 
kawo mtu, there is no one there. 
kamo mtu, there is no one in here or there. 
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ka, and ngati (ngati is probably Yao) express “ not” :— 
ka itu, ka mshambo, it is nothing, it is no matter. 
ngatt theller ru, not merely hellers. 


The verb “‘ To Have” 


§ 77. There is properly no verb “ to have” in Makua. Ukalana, 
to be with, is employed in all its tenses. The naor ni is frequently 
suffixed, in this case na changes in the tenses in which final -a becomes -e. 

The present can also be formed by suffixing na or ni to ri :— 

kirina, urina, arina ; nirina, mrina, arina ; 
or by hana with the personal prefixes :— 
kihana, uhana, ahana ; nihana, mhana, ahana 
The past tense is :— 
karina, warina, arina; narina, marina, yarma. 


§ 78. The negatives of these tenses are :— 
Present: 1. hakirina, kurina, karina ; kanirina; kamrina, karina. 
2. kthirina, thirina, ahirina ; nihirina, mhirina, ahirina. 
3. akthiwena, kuhiwena, kahiwena; kanihiwena, kamhi- 
wena, kahiwena. © 
Past: hakarina, kwarina, karina ; kanarina, kemwarina, kayarwna. 
A “‘ not yet ”’ tense is formed by -nawe or -naye, and the neg. -hi- :— 
kihinaye, uhinaye, ahinaye ; nihinaye, mhinaye, ahinaye. 
Another form prefixes the negative ka- :— 
hakinaye, kunaye, kanaye ; kaninaye, kamnaye, kanaye. 

Both of these may end in -a or -e. 

They may be translated: “ not having,” “ not yet having,” “ not 
being with,” or by “before ”’, “ without ”’, etc. 

ishirt chila pili kachinaye umala, these two walls are not yet finished. 

ahinaye wmwoma, before he had seen you.’ 
When the relative is the object of the verb, it is expressed as explained 
above (§ 25) :— 

chitu chirinaka, things which I have. 
“With,” “having,” must generally be translated by the present tense 
of “to have” :— 
mtu art ni mhaku, a man with property, a rich man. 


AUXILIARY VERBS 


§ 79. Verbs used as auxiliaries are, wwa, to come, utuna, to want, 
uloha (to 2), umala, to finish, ukala, to be, and ukela, to enter, go, etc. 
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“Can” is represented by the appropriate tenses of worya, to be 
able. 

“Must ” and “ought” are expressed by the use of pwanela, to 
concern, or to come to concern, either in the active or neuter passive 
forms :— 

uhokipwanela 
kihopwanelia 
kinopwanelia, kipwanelie, I am concerned to be, I must. 
kakipwanela 
akipwanelie 
mpwanelient * what have you to do with it ? 

upanga chinrehu wopwanelia, to do what we ought. 

“May ” and “ might ” may be represented by worya, where they 
imply power, by uloka, where they imply lawfulness, and by the 
subjunctive where they imply a purpose :— 

uwa, utuna, and uloha help to express the future. 

ukela is used as shown in § 33. 

umala can often be rendered by “ already ” :— 
ahomala wwa, he has already come. 
kihomala ulya, I have done eating. 


| it concerns me, I must. 


\ it does not concern me, I must not. 


CompouND TENSES 


§ 80. “Tobe” is used very much as in English :— 

kirt uroant, kirimo uroani, I continue to be going, am still going, 
I being going, while going. 

kinari uroani, I being gone, having gone. 

kari kiroaka, I was gone, I had gone. 

kari kinaroie, I was gone, I had gone. 

kart kinamanle uroa, I had already gone. 

kari kanroa, I should have gone. 

kiri kiroeke, I shall be (in the act of) going. 

kinaroale, I shall be gone. 

kinamanle uroa, I shall have already gone. 

thimi kini kiroe, I shall be he who has gone, I shall have gone, I shall 
have gone to, or been at. 

kari kihilimaka, I was not hoeing. 


DERIVATIVE VERBS 


§ 81. A verb in Makua may be made applied (or prepositional), 
reciprocal, neuter, causative, or intensive by changing the termination. 
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1. The Applied Form 
This is formed by changing the final -a into -ula, but if the preced- 
ing letter is h, or 7, it is changed into -era. Ela and era are not inter- 
changeable, as / and r in Makua are quite distinct :— 


upanga, to make, do ; upangela, to make for. 
uthuma, to buy ; uthumela, to buy for. 
utimaka, to run ; utimakela, to run to. 
uwtha, to bring ; uwthera, to bring to or for. 
uhia, to leave ; uhiera, to leave to or for. 


Sometimes the termination is doubled :— 

ukaviha, to help ; ukavihera or ukaviherera, to give help to. 

uhia, to leave ; whiera, to leave to ; uhierera, to acquit, to release, 

to forgive. 

ulya, to eat, makes ulelya, to eat with, etc. 

ukwa, to die ; ukwela, to die for. 
ukwela is also used for to covet, the idea being that the thing is desired 
to such an extent that one would die for it. - 

mhikwela chitu cha atu, thou shalt not covet thy neighbour’sgoods. 
uwthera has also the meaning of “‘ to do again’, “to yo on doing”. 

The passive is supplied by the neuter passive form :— 

uwtheria, to be brought to or for. 


2. The Causative Form 


§ 81. The verb is made causative by changing the final -a into 
-tha or -eha, or, if the word ends in -wa, to -sha :— 


uchara, to be full ; uchartha, to fill. 

upia, to arrive ; uptha, to cause to arrive. 
uwalua, to fall ; uwalusha, to make to fall. 
wochea, to be tired ; wocheha, to tire. 

uthikina, to wonder ; uthikineha, to surprise. 


uptkirya, to roll, has for the causative pikirisha. 


3. The Intensive Form 
§ 83. The intensive is formed in several ways. It conveys the 
idea of ‘‘ doing or being exceedingly ” what is expressed by the verb :— 

1. By changing the final -a into esha :— 

utawa, to run ; utawesha, to run very fast. 

uchukula, to be sorry; — uchukulesha, to be very sorry. 
2. By the suffix -cha :— 

urtha, to throw away; —-urthacha, to scatter all about. 
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wothoa, to stir ; wothoacha, to knead. 
uthikila, to cut ; uthikilacha, to cut in pieces. 
woloa, to be soft ; woloacha, to be very soft. 


3. By ka + cha, or by ka + cha + kha :— 
weta, to walk, watakacha or watakachaka, to walk about. 
4. By -rw, which conveys the idea of unqualified consent, 
intensity, ete. :— 
amalaru utuna, he entirely consented. 
5. Doubling the verb gives the idea of thoroughness, intensity, etc. 
uthea, to laugh ; utheathea, to be merry. 
Note: When -cha is suffixed to a verb it is treated as part of the 
verb, and changes accordingly :— 
ulumacha, to speak ; ulumachera, to speak against. 
mhithikinache, be not surprised. 
urunya is a kind of intensive verb, meaning to do thoroughly, 
strenuously, to go on doing, etc. :— 
kahorunya ulumacha chinene, I went on speaking loudly. 
uhitrunya, to restrain oneself. 
See also chinene (§ 91). 


4. The Neuter or Quasi Passive Form 


§ 84. As there is no regular passive in Makua this must be used 
in its place when required. It is formed by changing final -a into -ea 
or -ta. These suffixes appear to be used indiscriminately, but no rule 
has yet been discovered governing their use. 


untha, to break ; unthea, to be broken. 
wutha, to wipe; . wuthea, to be wiped. 
vaha, to give ; vahia, to be given. 
When the verb ends in -ula, this termination is changed to -wa :— 
uwukula, to decrease ; uwukua, to become less. 


“ By ” after the passive is expressed by nt or na :— 
ulikanihia ni yayo, to be made like unto him. 
chintunawe wohimeria ni thitthi awe, as he shall be advised 
by his father. 
chonkiae chirinchu nivahie ni Mluku, all that we have we are 
given by God. 
Verbs ending in -ya such as ulya, to eat, ukerya, to write, form the 
neuter-passive by changing y into 2 :— 
ulia, to be eaten. ukeria, to be written. 
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§ 85. This form is also used (like the English passive) to denote 
what is generally done or doable :— 
ulea, to be eaten or eatable. 
wahilea, to be torn or tearable. 
utawea, to be able to run. 
uchuela makes uchuanea, to be known or knowable. 
The ending—uwla is also a reversive :— 
utuka, to fasten ; utukula, to unfasten. 
ukunela, to cover : ukunula, to uncover. 


5. The Reciprocal Form 
§ 86. This is made by changing the final -a into -ana :— 
wiwa, to hear ; wiwana, to hear one another. 
wata, to beat ; watana, to fight. 
When ea is changed to eana, it may be translated to be to be, etc. 
upateana, to be to be got. 
woneana, to be to be seen. 

The applied forms are conjugated and treated in every way as 
though they were original words, and other derived forms may be 
formed from them to any extent that may be required. The applied ' 
form of an implied form generally signifies to do a thing to or for a 
person for a purpose. be 

SUFFIXES 

§ 87. These are -ka, -cha, and -ru. 

-ka (the vowel varies with the final vowel of the verb, and may be 
ka, ke, or kx) gives a continuative or frequentative meaning to 
the verb :— 

kinopangaka, I continue doing, or am accustomed to do. 
kvypangeke, that I may, or let me continue doing. 
chirikt (participial), being. 

akalathiki, if he remains, or continues to stay. 

-cha, may be suffixed to any verb, the meaning of which can be 
intensified :— 

upanga, to do or make; wpangacha, to mend. 

-ru, can be suffixed to verbs and adverbs. It means that the 
idea expressed by the verb is certainly intended, or completely 
accomplished, etc., or merely, only, utterly, entirely :— . 

chicha ninowituchihia wopuela akina vanovekelehu, ngati 
wichupuelaru, thus we are taught to remember others 
when we pray, not merely ourselves, 
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urungu wo thekalu nkawahua iriariru, the veil of the temple 
was rent night in the midst. 
mi kineva mwichi vari vothe konavaru, I kill a wolf wherever 
I find one. 
nanano, now. nananoru, immediately. 
wichishu, early morning. wichishuru, very early morning. 
The Verb Wira 
§ 88. Wira has a variety of meanings, and is in constant use. It 
seems primarily to signify any kind of action, as speaking, thinking, 
doing, or being. (It appears to be akin to the verb kuti, to say, etc., 
which is so much used in some dialects, e.g., Yao, Shambala, Sutho, 
Zulu, and others, and survives as ati in Swahili.) 
Examples of its use :— 
kwirva, saying, they say. eraka, (he) saying. ahera, he said. 
ereke, that he may think, suppose. erale, who said. mwireke! 
say ye! ashupale peraya, the elders said. mera chai? what 
do you say ? 
chenreaya = chi-a-irale-aya mpacho, as it was in the beginning. 
chinreaya = chi-trale-aya, as it is. 
chintunaya wira, as it shall be. 
chinerehu = chi-no-ira-ihu, a8 we do, are, etc. 
chirie uwanyaka chinrenyu wohima, be it unto me as thou sayest. 
§ 89. panaka, I say or said, panawe, panaya, he or they said, are 
forms much used in folk-lore stories. 


ADVERBS 
§ 90. Adverbs in Makua follow the words they modify :— 
mhimye chinene! speak out ! 
mbone chinene, very good. 

Verbs in the infinitive and nouns generally may be made to serve 
as adverbs by the use of the preposition wo :— 

wo’ kuru, strongly. 
wo uchuela, knowingly. 

Many English adverbs may be translated by chinene, very, which 
intensifies the action or quality expressed by the word to which it 
is subjoined :— 

mpurule chinene! pull hard! 
mmare chinene! hold tight ! 
mroe chinene! go fast ! 

Alternatively the intensive form of the verb may be used, or the 
suffixes (§ 87). 
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§ 91. List of Adverbs 


above, up, etc., mchulu; (on higher 
ground), vachulu 

after, utule 

afterwards, wtuli waya, umala 
waya 

again, thoni, thottho ; second time, 
veli 

ago, long ago, ¢kala2 

alike, wo’likana 

already, see §§ 72, 79, 80 

almost, vakuviru 

alone, veka-, yeka- (with encl. 
pron.), vekaka, I alone; 
ovekaru, one person only 

always, mahikwene, mahukwene 

altogether, vamoka 

also, nave 

anywhere, vari vothe 

apart, wo utai> wo mtemeranr 

aside, wo uthotho 

away, he is not here, 
kawo, etc. 


kava, 


back, utuli; on the, kalakata 

backwards, vatula 

before, in front, mzholo wholo ; 
(of time), Aenaya, with infin. 

before long, vaholo vaya 

on his behalf, wo mlatu aya 

behind, wtul7, vatulr 

below, at the bottom, vathi 

beneath, muthi 


certainly, wo’ kekvae 


daily, mahikwene, mahukwene 
down, vathi, -thi 
downwards, vathi 


early (in the morning), wichishuru, 
maptkosho 


entirely, -ru 

especially, thepi 

even, anakala 

everywhere, vonkiae, wonkiae, 
monkiae 

exactly, wo ratarata 


far, far off, utar 

fast, wakuva 

first, kae; wake him _ first, 
mumsheke kae; to go first, 
holela 


‘finally, wo’shindera, wo’malihera 


formerly, wo’kalai 
forward, miholo, uholo 
as 


gently, mrimamrima, ratarata 


here, va 

hereafter, utulc waya 

hither and thither, wwo nz uwo 

hitherto, mpika nanano, mpika 
lelo 

how ? chai? chana ? 


immediately, nananoru, nanano 
vava, wo hipicha 

inside, mhina 

indeed, chinene, 
-ulupale chinene 


great indeed, 


likewise, chicho, chichamwe, cha 
cho 


merely, thu, -ru 
more, wpwaha, thepr 


nearly, vakuviru, wo kuvea 

no, mene 

never, not at all, mpalapalene 
not, ka, ngate; in verb, -hi- 
now, nanano, vano 
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often, veliveli, vanchi 

on purpose, mwaini, mwenr 
only, thu 

otherwise, vekina 

out, outside, vathe 

over, mchulu 


perhaps, vekina 

privately, secretly, vamtemerani 
wo witu (2) 

presently, vaholo vaya 


quickly, vakuva 


slowly, wo truru, wo upicha 

so (thus) cha, cho, chicho, 
chichamwe 

separately, «omokemoka 

soon, vaholo vaya 

sometimes, vekina 
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suddenly, wohipicha 


_ then, pivao 


there, vale, wwo 
to-day, zlelo 
together, vamoka 
to-morrow, melo 
truly, wo’ kekiae 


under, muthi 
up, mchulu 


vainly, vathiru, wo chicho 
very, chinene 


well, rata, urera 

within, mhina 

without, vathe; 
weht- 


(not having), 


yes, eyo, chicho 


PREPOSITIONS 


§ 92. There are very few prepositions in Makua. 


ni, na, nu, with, along with, and by, of the agent after the passive. 
The vowel is frequently elided when followed by another vowel :— 


n anachoro, and the gazelles. 


n thopa, and a fish. 


nu or Wuthimichia, and to be honoured. 


-o (or -a honorific), of, with its appropriate initial letter. 


The 


preposition of purpose, for, is expressed in the same way :— 


wo, wa, is for, by, by means of ; to, of a person, or of the place of 
his residence ; after the manner of, etc. 

va, u, mu, or m, are used of place, at, in, to, from; va for rest ; 
u for motion ; mu or m for in, inside. 


va and mu with the infinitive are used to express, during or while ; 
va weta, in or while walking ; va ushoma, while reading; m’ukuma, 


in going out. 


§ 93. -ni is usually suffixed to the substantive when preceded 
by the locative particles: vamashini, at the water. 
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Sometimes mu is put before a demonstrative, thus :— 
m nenna nlove nna, in this word or law. 
m’chetyo, in these (things). 


§ 94. The force of the preposition in English is very generally 
expressed by the applied form of the verbs (§ 81). 
Other prepositions are formed from adverbs by the use of nz and -o : 
va chulu vo, above. vakuviru mi, near to. 


§ 95. List of Prepositions 
about, cho va near to, vakuviru ni, wo kuvea ni 
above, mchulu va next to, -o naeli wo 
according to, malinga,’ malika, 
ulikana, charika 
after, vatuli vo, utuli wo 
amidst, wriart yo 
as far as, mpika, mpaka 


of, -0, -a: (i) 0, 0; (ii) wo, cho; 
(iil) yo, cho; (iv) no, 0; (v) 
wo, 0 ; (vi) vo 

He died of his wounds, 

ahokwa ny-nikwate aya 

before, uholo va : on, upon, vachulu, va-ni 

behind, utuli va outside, vathe 

below, vathi va 

beside, mchereshere wo 

between, ireari yc 


since, upachera, uchokola 
so far as, Up to, mpika 


beyond, uholo to, u, wo 

by, wo (after pass, mi, na) through, wo 

except, chekale, ikina together, vamoka na 

for, because of, wo mlatu wo ; -o under, mkwikwichi, muthi 


from, ukuma within, mhina mo 


in, into, mu, m, mhina mo without, vathe vo; (not having), 
instead of, nipuro no, vachitu va -hikala na 
CoNJUNCTIONS 


§ 96. Conjunctions are often dispensed with by the use of the 
mka- tense. (§ 36). “And,” “but,” etc., or any other connective 
is unnecessary where this tense is employed. 

“If” and other conjunctions introducing a state are generally 
expressed by using the Actual conditional tense. ‘In order that,” 
and all other words denoting purpose may be expressed by the use 
of the subjunctive, or by the word mwaini (mweni), on purpose. 


? malinga is probably “‘ Yao”; malika, makina. 
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$97. List of Conjunctions 


after, vatuli 

“afterwards, vatuli vaya 

also, ni, na 

and, nt, na; and I, eheni, nimi; 
and he, nuyo ; and we, nihi 

as, thoko, mkathoko, malinga 
(malika) 

because, wo mlatu, ukala waya 

both, -onkiae, -ili 

but, nansho, nanko 


either —or, vekina-vekina ; hanga- 
hanga 

except, thekale 

for, ukala waya, ukala, wokala 


however, nansho, nanko 


if, wira, mwera ; (Act. cond. tense) 
in order that, maint (or the subj.) 


likewise, chicho 


lest, thikale 

now, nanano 

or, mene, anakala, vekina 
since, wokala, ukala 
that, wira, chiriki 

then, n’umala, pivao 
therefore, mene 

till, mpika, mpaka 
though, see $ 41, 42 

too, na, nv 


without, zhikale 


INTERJECTIONS 


§ 98. Of surprise : 
Of entreaty : 
Of anguish : 
Of negation : 
Of affirmation : 


chai! chani! chi! ku! lapha! jv! 
chonte ! 
mai! ai! ulu! 

eku ! eya! oho! ua! 

eyo ! chicho ! 


SALUTATIONS 


Before entering a house a person says, Moyo ! moyo! and the reply 
is Kelani! enter! Kalathi, sit down. Mreteleni? what is the news ? 


Munongwelela ? are you well ? 
Halakani! Farewell. 


Kinongwelela, I am well. 


Halaka! 


VOCABULARIES 
A. Parts of the Body 


arm, mono mi- 
armpit, ikwapa 
back, mthana mi- 
beard, irort 

bile, yame 
blood, zpome 
body, wutu 


bone, nikuva ma- 
brain, ukoko 
breast, ikakacha 
breasts, mapele 
breath, ipumu 
buttock, nikutu ma- 


calf (of leg), nathaku a- 
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cheek, nrama ma- 

ear, nyaru maru 

elbow, tkokuno 

eye, nitho, mitho or mentho 

eyebrow, nikwikwi ma- 

face, witho, kuve 

finger, mikoko ma-; index—, 
nthonyo ; little—, nwapene a- 

fist, ckwipr 

flesh, inama 

foot, mnyant ma- 

hair, ikarari 

hand, palm, xthatha ma- 

head, muru mi- 

heart, mrima.mi- 


intestines, marupo 


jaw, ntere ma- 
joint, achivaro 


kidrey, impio, impyo 
knee. nikutha ma- 
knuckle, nluto ma- 


left-hand, mono wo wnushi 
leg, mweto mi- (melo) 

lip, nlaku ma- 

liver, hapa a- 

loins, wun 
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mouth, iyano, iwano 


nail, thatha 
navel, mtheku 
nose, ipula 


privates, mathepa 


rib, tparari, miparari ma- 


right-hand, mono wo wilopwana 


scar, nretela, ma- 
shin, mpanja ma- 
shoulder, nikatha ma- 
skin, nravala ma- 
sore, xikwata ma- 
spittle, ishenye, ishenc 
spleen, nashetelela ? 
sweat, miukuta~ 


tears, mithori (no sing.) 
teat, inyant 

thigh, nakitondoro a- 
thumb, nikoko nulupale 
tongue, nmi ma- 

toe, nikoko no iyani ma- 
tooth, nino mino 


uvula, nanlokoloko a- 


wrist, nreche no mono ma- 


“B. House and Household Things 


ashes, itura 


bag, mhuko ma- ; of skin, mrupa ; 


matting —, nikande ma- 
bar (of door), mtelo mi- 


basket, nikaya ma-; small. —, 


ipachu ; sifting —, rthelo ; 
covered —, niuku ma- 


bedstead, ikorz; of bamboo, ulili 


bowl, cryrpo 
broom, mmelo pl. mavelo 


box, nikasha ma- (Sw.) 

chair, stool, thiche 

charcoal, makala 

cooking-pot, iopwe, mwapu 
for porridge, ikariko 

corner, mnyaka ma- 

cup, ichikombe 

door, mnchele ma-, 
—- way, mlako mi- 

dust, ntukuruku 


mkora 


mi- : 


ay 
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eaves, mpiroti ma-; — posts, 
nipote ma- — 
fire, moro mi-; — place, viko, 


thurt ; — wood, tkuni nuni 

flame, nlimi no moro ma- 

handle, mmimi pl. mivini 

house, inupa 

iron, iywma 

knife, mwalo mi- 

ladder, nivata ma- 

letter, cbarua (Sw.) 

lid, yokuwnela cho- 

lime, ishwakara 

mat, ntato ma- 

measure (grain), wmbishi 

mortar for cleaning grain, iriawe 

needle, shingano 

peg (in ground), tkomo ; (in wall), 
mthomeo mi- 

pestle, mwithi 

post, mkurio mi-; forked 
upata ; of eaves, nupote 

potsherd, nivali ma- 

rafters, ipatho 

rag, mwono mi- 
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ridge-pole, mkomba mi- 
ring, choka ; lip —, mthathi mi- 
roof, mchara 
rope, mkot mi- 
scum, nipou ma- 
sheath, nikonero ma- 
site, ipua 
smoke, mwishi 
soap, shabuni 
spoon, tkope 
stable, pen, shila 
stick, ikopo 
sticks for making fire, numaku ma- 
stone, nluku ma- 
stones for supporting pot over 
fire, mtua ma- 
store-house, nikwpi ma- 
strap, wpende 
string, wripwe 
thatch, manyshi 
thread, ntoche ma- 
threshold, nipitingwa ma- 
verandah, ‘tala 


wall, tshire 


- water-jar, muno miuno 


well, chime, wusha 


°C. Persons, Trades, etc. 


attendant, karumia a- 
aunt (pat.), athitthi; (mat.), manyt, 
manyamanyt 


baby, mwanhima, mwankani 

bachelor, o’hithela 

beggar, o’vekela 

blacksmith, o’ hana 

boy, lad, mmirao a- 

brother, sister, nrokora a- manya- ; 
younger, mwanrokora, mhima 


achthima ; elder, amuna, 
manyamuna; our —, onthu, 
your, oninyu ; brother or sister- 
in-law, mlamu a-, manya- lamu 


child, mwanhima achithima 

carpenter, o’hemacha 

chief, mwene a-, mamwene 

companion, mtunana a-; mkwa- 
(both followed by the enclitic 


pronoun) 
22 
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cook, o’tereka, o’wapra 


daughter, mwana o mthiana 
dwarf, o’kuvea 


father, thitths a-, manya- ; our —, 
athumanihu ; your —, athum- 
waninyu; his -—, athwmwane 

field-labourer, o’ima 

foreigner, stranger, o'leto 

friend, mwathitthi manya- 

fugitive, o’tawa 

girl, mmirao o mthiana; before 
unyao, mnati ma- ; after unyao, 
mwali a- 

grandchild, mwanchulwa achi- 

God, Mluku (mi-) 

guide, o’holela 

hunter, o’lupata 

husband, owanya 

judge, o’lamula - 

liar, o’ wotha 

man, mtu or ntu, a- 

master, pwiya a- 

medicine man, o’mirete 

mediator, o’kanyulaniha 

midwife, namku a- 

mother, manyi a-, manya ; his 
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—, anumwane ; our —, 
anumwanihu ; your as 
anumwaninyu ; their --, 


anumwanaya 
neighbour, mloko a-, manyaloko 
old person, owuluvala 


person, mtu, ntu a- 
porter, o’wea, o’ kusha 
potter, o wupa 

sister, see brother 
slave, ipota 

soldier, ashikari 

son, mwana o mlopwana 
spinster, o’hithelia 
spirit, mnepa mi- 
sweetheart, amwetyaka 
tailor, mtoti a- 

thief, o wiya 

trader, o’ panga maronda 


traveller, miwetakacha 
uncle (pat.), mjomba; (mat.), 
athatha 


widower, widow, namweli a- 
wizard, witch, mkwirt a- 
woman, mthiana a-, opant 
worker, 0’ panga 


such an one, so and so, neshe (na is used before names of persons out 


of respect). 


D. Dress, Weapons, etc. 


adze, ishelelo 

anvil, nzhulave ma- 

anklet. brass, nikort ma-; iron 
—, mkwingirt ma- 

arrow, muupa mi-; wooden, m- 
shonga mi-; shaft, mtere mi-; 
notch, zhero 

axe, tpacho 


bead, nkova ma- 

bow, mura miura 

bracelet, nikori ma-; 
wire, ishengo 

bullet, ipolowolo 

button, ztukelo 


of coiled 


cap, ichushuru 
chisel, zkakelo 
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cloth, clothes, zkuwo 

club, indonga 

Coat, waistcoat, mwinjiro mi- 

comb, ivachero 

drum, ikoma, nakwala a- 

gun, kapwiti a-; barrel, mthuthu 
mi-; butt, mrende. mi-; 
cap, mnluku ma-1; charge, 
mshindo mi-; lock, tkope; nipple, 
nampiri a-; powder, uka; ram- 
rod, tkapetho, inako; stock, 
inshita ; trigger, namthupya a- 

hilt, zwthi 
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pincers, 7pano 
ring, choka 


sandals, :kokwata 

sheath, nikonero ma- 

shield, ichikopa 

shirt, malaya 

snufi-box, magari 

stick, walking, zkopo 
stringed instrument, rimpa 


trap, whapa, iranko, nikoa ma-; 
fish —, mthololo mi- 


turban, mlesho mi- 


E. Animals and Animal Produce, ete. 


ants, kinds of, inenele; nriya; 
nchocho; «pepechu; ntukwr : 
ipwtlimite ; flying —, ingumbr ; 
brown scavenger, ithalaku ; 
termites, wweshe 

antelope, springing, dtove 

ape, kole a- ; 

ass, puru a- 


bat, nanthuthu a- 

bee, inuz 

bird, mwashanuni asha- 
‘buffalo, onare 

bug, ckukuns 

bull, nahoka 


cat, mbaka a-; wild —, kahupwe a- 
cattle, ing ope 

centipede, iyalala 

chameleon, namanria a- 

cock, mthuyn mi- 

civet cat, ituko 

cow, ing’ ope yo mthiana 
crocodile, skonya 


dog, mlapwa, ashilapwa or 
ashipwa 
duck, nrata ma- 


eland, ipakala 
elephant, wepo; trunk, ipanta 


egg, myoche pl. moche; yolk, 
urvmarima ; — shell nikarapia 
ma- 


flea, utitiri ; (penetrans) ntekenya 
ae 

fly » ipepele 

firefly, omanyimanyi 

frog, marayn a- 


goat, ipuri 

gnu, inyupu 
guinea-fowl, ikaka 
hare, rabbit, hukula a- 
hen, mteht ma- 
hippopotamus, 7prtu 
hide, nrapala ma- 
honey, urao 


1 nluku was the flint, but the flint having gone out of use, the name has been 


transferred to the modern percussion cap. 
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horn, inyaka 

hornet,. ntendehu ma- 

hump, intumura 

hyaena, kachupa a- 

insect, mwametu achimwa- 

jigger, ntekenya ma- 

jackal, mwichi mi- 

leopard, havara a- 

lion, karamu a- 

lizard, nampara a- 

locust, nashombe a- 

manguste, nthulu 

mantis, mpwesha mwapu 

milk, mapele 

milipede, mongolo 

monitor, ing’ oto 

mole, nahua a- 

monkey, mshapwe ma- ; tupili a- ; 
ishanga 

mosquito, ishenjema 

owl, namame a- 

ox, wild, ztata 
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pig, tkuluve 
pigeon, ikunda; wild, nchia ma- 
porcupine, nashimuku a- 


rat, house, nikule ma-; field -— ; 
toro a- 
rhinoceros, pela a- 


scorpion, nanrere a-; large kind, 
karanganda a-; small —, 
yipwe i 

sheep, ikondoro 

skunk, iwyipr 

snake, inoa 

spider, namthuthu a- ; 
randashi 

tail, mwila mi- 

tick (dog), nakuthu ma- 

tortoise, kapa a-; 
twuchu 


web, 


water 


3 


udder, nipele ma- 
wax, ishera * 
worm, inyongoroshi 


zebra, ipula 


F. Trees, Vegetables, etc. 


baobab tree, mlapa mi- 

bamboo, mthale mi- 

‘banana, inika; kinds of —, 
nikumbukwa, mweli, namshaku, 
inikainika, kishukari 

bark, nikula ma- 

beans, nachope a-, ipwiri, holoko 

a, namara a- 

beer, utheka 

borassus palm, mkunda mi- 


chaff, nankanka a- 
cassava, manangwa 
custard apple, nirepi ma- 


“oe 
ear of corn, nchashi ma- 


ebony, mmiko pl. miviko 

fig tree, mthapo mi- ; fig, ithapo 
flour, ipepa 

flower, wtwva 

fruit, ihokoroko, yoimma cho- 
grass, manyashi 8. ninyashi 
guav, tlukutha 

leaf, nthakuru ma- 

maize, nakuo a- 

mango tree, mwembe mi- ; fruit of, 


ayembe 
millet, mele 


pawpaw, miparpar ma- 
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pepper, black, lonko o maka 
do. red, lonko mankani 
pine-apple, ichikowo 
produce, fruit, yoimma cho- 
pumpkin, nraka ma- 


rice, mmuka: cleaned, mchoro; 
cooked, mrama 
root, mthithari mi- 


seed, wmbeyu 

snuff, shone o maka 
stem, mrinta mi- 
sugar-cane, mhalu mi- 
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tamarind tree, mwepa mi-; the 
fruit, wepa a- 

thorn, mwiwa mi- 

tobacco, shone (cl. I.) 

tomato, tthumati 

tree, mwirt mi-; a tree where 
flour is offered, mtholo mi- 

trunk of tree, isha 


vegetables, machuku 
water-melon, niwuryo 


yam, nipetha ma- 


G. Natural Objects 


bank (river), nchinka ma- 
bridge, mthakelo mi-, mkatho mi- 
brook, mwamoloko ashim- 


cave, nikuku ma- 
clay (potter’s), uloko 
clod, nikoto mwala 
cloud, nihuto ma- 
cold, ipyo 

country, iapo 


darkness, ipipi 
daylight, wihana 
desert, ipururu 
dew, ukame 

fog, itapwa 

garden, imata 

hail, ipula ya maluku 


hill, mwako m- 
hot season, elamwe 


island, ntinjr ma- 


lake, ntia ma-, nthapwi ma- 
light, mthuko ; moon —, waria 


\ 


lightning, werunya 


moon, meri mi-; full —, mer 
mkumi ; new —, meri wonia 

mountain, mwako mi- 

mud, pepe 


pit, nlite ma-; nlikits ma-; — 
fall, ckokwe 
place, vachitu 


rain, vpula 
rainy season, iyitha 
rock, mwala mi- 


sand, mhava mi- 
shadow, irungu 
star, atotwa 

sun, nchuwa ma- 


thunder, tthart 
valley, mshepa ma- 


water, mashi; cold ---, mashi 
oreria ; hot —, mashi oviha 

wilderness, wthako 

wind, ipio, ipyo 
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H. Muscellaneous 
action, mshambo mi- heat, mtukuta 


advice, nlove ma- ; ntemera hole, opening, iparo 
agreement, ulehano ma- hunger, ithala 

avarice, tama idleness, woloa 

bait, inyambo itch, uvele 

barrel, mipipa ma- joke, mcheche 
beginning, mpacho journey, mkwaha, ureto 


book, tkitabu (Swa.) 
bottom, ivathe 
brasswire, chikungu ' 
brink, mchereshere labour, mtheko mi- 
‘burden, mrindi mi- language, malove 
business, mitheko laugh, matheo 

lead, 1polowolo 

length, waliva, urekama 
lie, wotha 

leprosy, makutula 

limit, mwinano mi- 
madness, thalahala 
medicine, mrete mi- 
memory, wpuela 
mercy, pity, ikiriri 
modesty, ishoni 
morning, wichishu 


kingdom, wmwene 
knot, nluto ma- 


" canoe, ikalana 

cough, nikokoto 

cramp, nanthiria 

crowd, maunjire 

day, nthuku ma- 
death, ukwa - 

dirt, ntupi ma- 

disease, wreta 

dream, itora, pl. mitora 
drop, nimoromoro ma- 
end, point, wikan 
entertainer, amwene 
envy, thache 

evening, uchochilo, uchechilo 


name, nchina ma- 

night, uhiu; to-night, whiu ula; 
last—, uhiu wo nchana 

noise, unyakula 


fable, ichitau noon, nchuwa va muru 
famine, tthala oath, ulapela ma-o 

fear, wova offering (ceremonial), ipepa 
folly, upuwa open space, ipua 

food, yolya cho- origin, iyarelo 

fun, mcheche 


pace, step, nilipa ma- 
game, play, mchoma ma- pain, wwerya 
goods, riches, mhaku mi- part, mpata mi-, nikwpata ma- 
heap, mhuku mi- ; ash = vatarani; patch, tmbati 
tubbish —, nchala ma peace, mpanu, uhithemwa 
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pimple, ithuku 

pity, tkirirt 

‘pledge, nrinta mi- 
Pleiades, ilumelo 
poison, ukwiri, uchungu 
portion, niwnyiri ma- 
prayer, ilapelo 

present, ituva, mituro 
pride, wichona 


revenge, wihokoloshera 
riches, property, mhaku mi- 
road, path, ipiro 

rupee, rupia a- 

rust, mrenje mi- 


salt, maka 
secret, ntemera mi- 
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shape, wupa 

size, nchusha ma- 
sleep, zkove 

smallpox, induvi 

song, ichipo 

spark, gmanyimanyi 
state, condition, ikalelo 
strength, tkura _ 


tale, itheli, indango 

thing, itu-, pl. chitu 

to-day, ilelo 

to-morrow, melo; day after —, 
mroto 

top (toy), kwiliwih 

yesterday, nchana; day before 
—, nchuri 


Inst of Verbs 


As it is necessary to put ‘to’ before the English verb to form the 
infinitive, so if is necessary to prefix u-to form the infinitive in Makua. 


be able, orya 

abuse (with words), ruana 

accept, tuna, chivela; take, akela 

accompany, vara na 

accuse, chonjera 

accustom, lemaleliha; be —d, 
lemalela 

ache, werya 

add to, ncherera 

adjoin, himana 

adze, hema 

agree, trana 

annoy, huviha 

answer, akula 

arrive, pa 

ascend, wela 

ascertain, chuelesha 


be ashamed, ona ishoni, lya muru ; 


make —, hela ishoni 


ask (question), koha 
awake, uwa, wngwa 


bake, osha 

bathe, rapa 

be, kala; ri 

bear, esp. child, yara; — fruit, 
imma; — with, vilela 

beat, ata 

beg, vekela 

begin, pacha, chokola 

bend, pinda 

bind, tuka 

bite, luma 

blaze, parela 

blow (wind), ruma ; with mouth, | 
nchelela ; — 2 horn, opa 

bore into, temula; through, 

- temulacha 
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box the ears, ata ni nthatha 

break across, a. ntha, n. nthea; 
in pieces, a. pwesha, n. pwea 

breathe, mumula 

bring, wiha 

bubble, vavava 

build, theka 

burn, parela 

bury, hide, vitha 


call, chana ttana; give a name, 
romola 

carry, wia, wea, kusha 

cheat, thepya 

choose, thanla 

clap the hands, kwata 

be clean, hapihia 

clear ground, vera : 

climb, wela ; — a hill, etc., vetela 

clothe, wariha . 

collect, n. thothokana ; a. 
thothokaniha 

come, wa; out, from, kuma; — 
out (as a hoe from its handle), 
kulia 

concern, pwanela 

consider, thananiha 

cook, apia, apea 

cough, kothomola 

count, alakela 

cover, kunela 

creep, apacha 

be crooked, korombana 

ery, unla, nla 

cure, lamiha 

cut, thikila ; hair, hama ; in two, 
mianiha ; through, thupula; 
open, pula | 


dance, thwela, ina 
decide, thikila malove 
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desire, thanana 

deny, runa, vana 

destroy, hononacha 

die, kwa 

dig, thipa 

divide, miantha 

draw, drag, purula ; near, atama ; 
— water, rika mashi 

dream, loha 

dress, wartha, n. wara 

drink, wurya 

drive away, omola 

be drunk, hapalia 

dry (make), wmiha ; (get), wma; 
put out to, anea 


eat, lya 

empty, riha, ita 

endure, vilela 

be equal, likana 

be enough, thoshad; (go round), 
anla 

enter, kela, kelana 

erect, emesha 

err, wonya, teka 

exalt, thimicha 

exchange, tindana 


faint, komoa 

fall, uluwa, wulua; (as leaves), 
mora ; (of rain), rupa 

fasten, tuka 

get fat, neneva; (of animals), 
nuna 

fear, ova. 

feed, liha 

fight, menyana, atana 

fill, chariha 

find, ona 

finish, maliha ; (have done), mala 

fly, vava 
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fold, pinda 
z follow, tara, twara 

forbid, atheliha 

forget, liala 

forgive, hierera 

frighten, opopiha 

fry, arika 

full, be, chara 

gain, pata 

get, pata — well, wona, lama ; — 
large, nnua 

gather up, ukaniha, kupa, lokota; 
— fruit, rukula 


give, vaha; — him, mmaha; be 
glad, tela 

gnaw, pwotha 

go, eta; — away, roa; — before, 
holela; — down, kurua; — 
out, kuma, thama 

grow, mela 


guard, shunga, litelela 


hang up, thoma 
be hard, lipa 
hasten, akuva 
hate, nanarela 
hear, 1wa 

help, kaviha 
hide, vitha 

hurt, werya 
inherit, kela inwpa 
increase, ncherera 
judge, lamula 
jump, thupa 

kill, wa 

kneel, koroma 


know, chuela 


be lame, tumbela 
laugh, thea 
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lead, holela 

lean against, pitheria 

leave, hia ; — to, hiera 

let down, kurusha 

level, likanika 

lick, latha 

lie, otha 

lie down, rwpathi 

lift, thesha 

light, mwalea ; (kindle), parehela 

be light (weight), alua; (not dark), 
aria 

listen, iwelela 


live, kala, lama 

load, a gun, helela; a man, riha 

loiter, pichapicha 

look, weha ; — for, avya,.thotha ; 
— after, shunga 


loosen, thapula, tondoviha 

be loose, tondova 

lose, riha ; be lost, rihia 

love, chivela, tuna 

make, do, panga ; — friends with, 
paka ; — peace, traniha 


mark, hela ichueliho; — with 
tribal mark, hela inepo 

marry (of a man), thela; of a 
woman, thelia; of parents, 
theliha 


measure, pima 

meet, onana; with, pwanya, 
himana ; go to —, mwikamela 

melt, thothoa 

mend, pangacha 

milk, ama 

mix, thakanitha 

mount, wela 

mourn, kupanya 

move, chushera, n.« thokunya ; 
change abode, thama 
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name, romola 


open, hula ; a book, etc., patakula ; 
— the mouth, athamusha 


pass, vira 

perspire, kuma mtukuta 

pick fruit, rukula ; — out, kaka- 
rula ; — up, lokota 

plait, tava (2? v) 

plant, ala 

plaster, mara 

please, chiveliha 

be pleased, chivelia 

pluck (fowl), nyochola 

plunder, huka 

pound in a mortar: Ist time, 

_ wohola; 2nd time, pwacha ; 
3rd time, thitha 

pray, lapela, vekela 

prick, homa 

pull out, pela 

put, place, hela 


. quarrel, ana 


é 


raise, thesha 

reach, pia 

reap (maize), kopola ; 
thikila 

redeem, opola 

rejoice, shangarara 

remain, stay, kala; be left, hala 

remember, wpuela 

remind, wpusha 

resemble, likana 

rest, itua 

return, hokolea ; 
hokolosha 

be ripe, tokota 


(millet), 


give back, 
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_ vise, get up, wwa, emela; of sun, 


sha, kuma 
roll, pirikia+; caus. pikirisha 
rot, uta, nta 


tub, kuta 
rust, vara mrenje 
Tun, tawa, tyawa; — away, 


nyanyala ; — to, timakela 


salute, kohacha 

be satisfied with food, rupala 

say, himya ; — to, himerya 

scatter, micha rikahacha 

scold, ulumela 

scorn, luchweha 

scratch, karamula; — about, 
valatha 

see, ona 

seize, vara 

sell, thuma, echitha 

send (a person), ruma, convey, 
velela 

set (of sun), ila ; — on fire, paha 

sew, tota 

shake, tetemela, tikikinya ; — out 
dust, kukuta 

shave, uwula 

shame, hambusha 

shine, aria 

shoot (sprout), pua ; with weapon, 
opa 

shout, kua 

show, oniha ; point out, thonyera 

shut, tea 

be sick, 
rapia 

sift by shaking, vera 

be silent, mala 

sing, ina 


Ta Ny, 


ill, wereia; (vomit), 


1 pirikia is also pronounced pikiria. 
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sink, rela 

slander, otherya 

sit down, ukalathi 

sleep, rupa 

slip, thererya 

smear, hika 

smell, nuka 

sneeze, itiamurya 

be sorry, ohukula 

speak, uluma (cha) 

spill, riha 

spoil, honona (cha) 

stand, emela 

startle, thuthusha; be startled, 
thuthua 

steal, cya 

_ be straight, okoa 
stretch, okola, wamba 

strike, ata, pitha 

string, luma 

suck, tola ; — sugar-cane, potha ; 
—.the breast, amwa 

swallow, mirya 

sweep, kwecha 

swell, ipa 

sway, thetherua 


take, kusha, wea; — _ leave, 
lehana 

talk, ulumacha 

tame, hua 

taste, lawiha 

tear, ahula; be torn, ahua 

teach, ttuchtha 

tell, himerya, lela 

thatch, tunela 

think, upuela, thanantha; (sup- 
pose), anythera 

be thirsty, ola ntona 

throw, wonya ; — away, riha 
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tighten, tutha 

tire, ocheha; be tired, ochea 

touch, kwakwanya 

ae rea, ria 

travel, eta mkwaha 

tremble, tetemela 

try, lika 

turn (change), tindaniha ; — over, 
rukunusha ; — round, rukureria 

twist, popotela 


uncover, kunula 
understand, chuela 
undo, thapula 
undress, rula 
unite, luta 


be vexed, thunala 

vomit, rapia 

wag, wintha 

wait, lita ; — upon, rumela 

walk, eta; — about, etakacha 

want, tuna, thanana ; lack, pererya 

wash, haptha ; — clothes, puputa ; 
— the face, kucha; — the 
hands, nyawa 

watch, sheleliha 

be weak, shokoya 

weave, tava 

weep, unla, nla 

weigh, hima 

whisper, apela 

wipe, wutha 

wonder, thikinacha 

work, theka panga mitheko 

wound, rakaliha ; stab, etc., homa 

wrap, vilikelela 

wriggle, nyung’ unya 

be wrinkled, nyatva 

write, carve, kerya 


yawn, aramurya 
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A Maxua Srory 


eo . 
(Cf. Uncle Remus—The Tar Baby) 


Hukula (The rabbit) yayo (those) mahukwayo (days) anopopiha 
(frightens) atw (people). Atw mkalima (people cultivated) mata 
(gardens), nkachalia (they planted) itaa(ground-nuts). Itaa nkachamela 
(the nuts grew) mkachakomala (and ripened). Atu mkera (and the 
people said), “ Mngwe (let us go) nithipe (that we may dig) ttaa.” 
Atu mkarumelela (people responded), “ Eyo, mngweke (Yes, let us go).” 
Mkarwa (so they set out) uthipa (to dig) itaa. Chihothipia (they were 
dug up), chikina (some) mkachapeia (were cooked). Hukula (the rabbit) 
wonneawe (§§ 49, 50) (when he saw) yo wira (that) chthapera (chi ho-a-pera 
they were cooked), mkaatharamula (he scared them) wopa tkoma 
(beating a drum), eraka (saying), ‘‘Ikoto! mtawe! Ikoto! mtawe !” 
(war! or danger! run away). Atu mkatawa (the people ran away). 
Hukula (The rabbit) mkawa (he came) mkalya (and ate) itaa (the nuts), 
Wichishu (in the early morning) mkawa (they came) atu (the people) 
mkathipa (and dug up) iaa (nuts), chikina (some) mkapia (they cooked), 
mkachatokota (and they were done), mkachupulia (and they took them off 
the fire). Hukula mkona (when the rabbit saw) wira (that) chihapulia 
(they were dished up) mkaatharamula (he scared them), “‘ koto ! mtawe ! 
Tkoto ! mtawe !” (war! run away !). Atu mkatawa (So the people ran 
away). Hukula mkawa (and the rabbit came) mkalya ttaa (and ate the 
nuts) chile (those) mkarwa (and departed). Nihuku (day) nimoka (one) 
atu mkera (people said), ‘‘ Mngwe, (let us go) nipange (that we may 
make) ichinyao (an image).” Kwiria (§ 88 they said), “ Mngweke” 
(let us go), Mkapanga (and they made) thoko (like) méu (a person) 
mkayapareleliha (and they smeared) ulimbo (bird-lime), mkayawea 
(and they took it) mkayakela (and went) emeshia (it was stood up) 
mmatant (in the field). Wichishu atu (In the early morning the 
people) mkarwa (came) uthipa (to dig) itaa (nuts), chikina (some) 
mkachapeia (they cooked), mkachatokota (they were done) mkachapulia 
(they took them off). Hukula mkona (when the rabbit saw) wira 
- (that) chihapulia (they were dished up) mkapacha (he began) ‘‘ Ikoto ! 
mkatawe ! [koto ! mkatawe !”’ (Danger ! run away !). Mkatawa(and they 
ran away). Hukula mkawa (The rabbit-came) mkona (and saw) ichitau 
(the image) inemenle (§ 41 standing) thoko (like) mtu (a man). Hukula 
mkera (the rabbit said), “ Uwe mpani ?”’ (Who are you ¢). Ichitao (the 
image) wohakula (wa u-hi-akula not answering) Hukule mkera (the 
rabbit said), “ Kunewa?” (ku-no-iwa do you not hear ¢) “ utawe (run 
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away), Ikoto”’ (there is danger). Ichitao mkayamala (the figure was 
silent) anakala (not even) wakula (answering). Hukula mkera (the 
rabbit said). “‘ Kinotawa” (I shall run away). Mkatawa (and he ran 
off) vakani (a little way) mkemela (and stopped). Hukula (and the 
rabbit) nkahokolea (returned) mkachacha (and was angry) uchachera 
(scolding) ichitao (the image), mkera (and said), “‘Kinouata”’ (I shall 
hit you). Mkaata (and he hit him) ‘chitao (the image) mkawaya 
(and was caught) ulimbo (by the bird-lime) waparelihia (being fixed 
to) ichitao (the figure). Hukula mkera (then the rabbit said) “ Kinou- 
pitha ni mweto”’ (I shall kick you), mkaata, (and he kicked him) mkawaya 
(and was caught) chichamwe (in the,same manner). <Atu mkawa (so 
the people came) mkammara (mka-m-vara and seized him) Hukula 
mkera (And the rabbit. said), ‘‘ Mkivare (hold me) mwila (the tail) 
mkatele (and strike me) vathi (the ground). Atwu mkammara (So the 
people took him) mkamwatela vathi (and struck him downwards), 
hukula mkatawa (and the rabbit ran away). 


THE CONCEPT OF THE “PRIMITIVE” 


By R. F. Aurrep Horrntt, M.A., B.Sc. (Oxon.), Head of the Depart- _ 
ment of Philosophy, University of the Witwatersrand, Johannesburg _ 


\ 


ds July, 1925, on the occasion of a Vacation Course in Bantu Studies, 

organized by the University of the Witwatersrand, Johannesburg, 
I found myself called upon to give a short course of lectures on the 
“Psychology of Primitive Peoples ”. 

This compelled me, as a starting-point, to make clear to myself 
what is meant by “ primitive”. The psychology of a primitive people 
is, presumably, the psychology of a primitive type of mind. But, 
what exactly are we thinking of when a people, or a type of mind, 
is called ‘ primitive ”’ ? 

To my surprise, I found very little help on this point in the 
anthropological literature accessible to me. Many writers do not 
appear to use the term at all, or, at any rate, not as a technical term. 
Others use it without defining it, and their usage is generally vague 
and may even be inconsistent with itself. 

The most clear-cut definition I could discover was in R. H. Lowie’s 
Primitive Religion, then recently published. There, in the Introduc- 
tion, p. iv, in the very first lines of the book, I found this statement : 
“When the anthropologist speaks descriptively of ‘ primitive peoples ’ 
he means no more—at least, he has no right to mean more—than 
peoples of a relatively simple culture; or, to be more specific, the 
illiterate peoples of the world.” WHere, then, I got two clues— 
simplicity and illiteracy, to which p. x added a third by declaring 
“primitive ” to be “‘ devoid of chronological import ”. 

However, these clues did not carry me far. “Simple,” even when 
qualified by “relatively ”’, is hopelessly vague. So much depends 
on the standard of comparison chosen. No doubt, the culture of 
primitive peoples is simple compared with ours in many obvious 
respects, yet in others it is far more complex, e.g. in its relationship 
systems. The “coming out” of a young lady in European society 
is simplicity itself compared with the initiation ceremony which the 
daughter of a primitive tribe may have to undergo. So, again, our 
civilized engagements and weddings are simple compared with the 
elaborate stages through which the courtship of a young man and 
a young woman must pass among the Bantus of South Africa before 
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it is crowned by marriage: Such rites de passage as survive among 
ourselves seem stunted remnants by the side of the elaborate rites 
or ceremonial of some primitive tribe. Simplicity, thus, is a poor 
guide to follow. 

“Tlliteracy,” of course, is definite enough, but by this test the bulk 
of the populations of European countries were primitive until quite 
recent times; at least, we may assume that a people does not cease 
to be primitive merely by reason of a small minority being able to 
read and write. Literacy has become general among European 
peoples only with the slow spread, in the nineteenth century, of state- 
controlled and compulsory education, and there are peoples in the 
Kast, inheritors of an ancient culture, of whom yet the bulk is illiterate. 
Are such people to be classed as “ primitive” ? 

“Not chronological,” finally, is correct, indeed, but purely 
negative. And so the positive meaning of “ primitive ” was, I found, 
still to seek. 

In these circumstances, I was driven to attempt for myself to 
construct a meaning for the term. 

The first step was to clear up current usage, to disentangle 
analytically the confused elements within the popular concept. 

There are, so it seems to me, two such elements which I propose 
to call, respectively, the chronological and the qualitative. 

1. We are using “primitive” in the chronological sense of what 
is, historically, original or early in time; or what comes first in the 
order of development. Or, Jooking back from the heights to which 
we believe ourselves to have ascended, we call primitive a stage of 
culture through which we suppose our ancestors to have passed 
many centuries ago. It is in this chronological sense that we hear 
it said that the Bantus are several centuries behind us in civilization. 
A thoughtless phrase—for lapse of time is no measure of civilization. 
It could be so only if human history exhibited a uniform rate of 
progress, or if there were, at least, a necessary connexion between 
time and progress.. But, actually, time makes possible stagnation, 
degeneration, and decay no less than progress. Moreover, if the 
phrase could be taken literally, it would imply that primitive peoples 
can never catch us up so long as we do not stagnate or retrogress. 
But, this is to overlook that there is all the difference between the 
time it takes for civilization to be developed from one stage to another 
by the spontaneous efforts of a given people, and for a developed 
civilization to be assimilated by a more primitive people which comes 
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into contact with a more civilized one, and is, for better or worse, 
, directly being educated by the latter, both through mere contact, 
“economic and social, and through explicit efforts at schooling and 
training. There are natives in South Africa, e.g. medical men with 
Kuropean degrees in prosperous practice, who have crossed the 
alleged gap of centuries in less than a life-time. And, lastly, 
the chronological meaning of primitive is in constant conflict with 
the fact that the primitive peoples whom the anthropologist studies 
are contemporary peoples, not far-off ancestors. The reply that the 
level of culture of our contemporaries is “‘ primitive” precisely 
because they are still at a stage which our ancestors left behind them 
centuries ago, is irrelevant. For, the primitiveness of our con- 
temporaries, if it is not the result of degeneration from a former 
higher level, is historically at least as ld as our civilization; and, 
anyhow, it is there before our eyes to observe and study, whereas 
the primitiveness of our ancestors is largely a matter of inference. 
In short, to call the culture of certain contemporary peoples 
“primitive”? because it resembles what we suppose to have been 
the culture of our ancestors hundreds and perhaps thousands of years 
ago, is to invert the logical order. If our contemporaries are primitive, 
their primitiveness must consist in certain characteristics of their 
culture which are recognizable by comparison, here and now, with 
contemporary civilization, and not by speculative identification with 
the culture of our ancestors of which we know nothing by first-hand 
observation, such as we can practise on our contemporaries. 
To sum up the argument: primitiveness is, in the first instance, 
a qualitative, not a chronological, concept. It may by inferential 
application become chronological, but the qualitative meaning must 
come logically first, and the chronological one be derivative. The 
historical and evolutionary point of view in Anthropology may be 
immensely valuable, but it becomes seriously misleading if it tempts 
us to give to the concept of the primitive a primarily chronological 
meaning by identifying it with a rung on the ladder of evolution, 
If civilization has a history and an evolution, it is, of course, legitimate 
to try and trace the stages of that evolution from its hypothetical 
starting-point. But, meanwhile, the contemporary world is full of 
the interactions of civilized and uncivilized peoples existing side by 
side, and it is in this contact and contrast of different cultures that 
‘primitive’ acquires its fundamental qualitatwe meaning. Better 


still, perhaps, would it be if the term “ primitive’, the root-syllable 
23 
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of which (‘prim-”’) inevitably suggests a chronological meaning, 
were restricted to purely historical and evolutionary contexts, and if 
some other term, e.g. “savage”’, as Goldenweiser has it, or simply 
“uncivilized ”’, were used in the qualitative sense. Then we should 
be able to speak of uncivilized cultures which are also primitive, 
ie. belong to a long past stage in history, or an early stage in evolution, 
and of other uncivilized cultures which, being contemporary, are 
not primitive. | ; 

Turning, now, to the qualitative meaning of “ primitive” (or 
“uncivilized ”’), we must follow the clue of comparison with our 
own civilization in circumscribing the constituents of primitiveness. 
In short, primitiveness in the qualitative sense gets its meaning from 
contrast with “civilized”, i.e. with the civilization of the white man. 

There are at least three lines along which such a contrast can be 
developed :— 

(a) In respect of the material standard of life. This is, no doubt, 
what Lowie’s “relatively simple” was aimed at—houses, clothes, 
weapons, means of subsistence, tools, art or the lack of it, oral tradition 
for written records, myth for history. 

(6) In respect of social organization: here we might refer to 
Morgan’s distinction of societas and civitas; te dificrences in the 
economic life of primitive peoples, like tribal ownership of land ; 
to the absence from their law of the concept of contract, ete. 

(c) Lastly, in respect of the anthropomorphic, or “ animistic’’, 
view of Nature. 

This last line of comparison is, I would suggest, by far the most 
important for the concept of the primitive, especially when we are 
about to discuss primitive mind or primitive mentality. So much so, 
that I should be prepared to define any person or people as “ primitive ”” 
—however they might stand on the other two points, viz. material 
standard of life and social organization — whose conception of Nature 
is anthropomorphic or animistic. This seems to me to be the decisive 
mark of a “ primitive’ mind. 

The general characters of an anthropomorphic or animistic view 
of Nature may be briefly summarized as follows :— 

(1) Negatively, it excludes “ science’. It is innocent of the scientific 
concept of impersonal, natural law. It has no “‘ objective ’’ concept 
of Nature, as: uninfluenced in its course by human actions, and 
especially by the moral or immoral qualities of human actions. 

(2) Positively, it includes the belief that natural objects and 
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events are, or may become, the instruments of spirits and spiritual 
forces—spirits of the ancestors, non-human nature-spirits, mana 
pervading all Nature and even the life of the human group. With 
this is linked the belief in the organic unity of human society with 
the whole of Nature, so that whatever the individual or the group 
does is liable to influence the spiritual forces in Nature to the advantage 
or disadvantage of the group. Any unusual or abnormal event (an 
eclipse, a drought, the birth of twins, etc.) is then regarded as a sign 
that something has been done to turn the spiritual forces of Nature 
against man. Hence, the horror of innovatigns—the conservatism 
amounting to stagnation—which springs from the belief that safety 
lies only in following meticulously the ways established by the 
ancestors. Hence, again, the belief in witchcraft: the power to 
influence the spiritual forces so that they work good or ill under 
the wizard’s control. Throughout, a primitive mind is interested 
only in the preservation of his social group, and in his conception 
of the natural events on which that preservation so largely depends 
he makes no distinction between what is natural and what is super- 
natural: he thinks of Nature not in terms of impersonal causal laws 
but in terms of spiritual forces and wills. 

If this is, for anthropology, the most precise, and therefore the 
most convenient, meaning to give to the term “ primitive ”, it follows 
at once that primitiveness is a matter of degree. If any person or 
people is primitive m proportion as its thought and conduct exhibit 
animistic beliefs and practices, then we must acknowledge that 
primitive mentality survives, in varying degrees, in persons and 
peoples commonly counted as civilized. Popular religion is apt 
to be more or less deeply affected by it, but in general it is better to 
look for the evidences of primitiveness among ourselves, not to 
religion, but to the countless superstitions which form the flotsam 
and jetsam borne down the ages by the stream of civilization. 

Two remarks in conclusion :— 

(1) If we reject the chronological meaning of “ primitive”, we 
must reject even more decisively the exaggeration of the evolutionary 
point of view, which would measure the degree of primitiveness by 
the supposed nearness of a people’s mode of life and behaviour to the 
mode of life and behaviour of the higher animals. This once more is 
a popular, but fallacious, way of thinking. Those who pursue it 
conceive primitiveness chiefly in terms of the material standard 
of life. In addition, they frequently attribute to primitive man, 
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as an especially “animal” trait, strong and unrestrained sexual 
desires. But this is to forget that in all higher animals the exercise 
of the sexual function is conditioned by the seasons, and that the 
emancipation of the sexual function from seasonal periodicity is a 
peculiar characteristic of the human animal. This, by itself, should 
suffice to show how misleading the pursuit of animal analogies in this 
field is apt to be. And, if primitiveness is identified, as I suggest, 
with the prevalence of animistic beliefs and practices, comparisons 
with non-human animals become utterly mrelevant. 

(2) So, similarly, it is a mistake to regard a primitive people 
as peculiarly infantile or childish in mind. I seem to find here but 
another trace of the chronological illusion: what is primitive comes 
at the beginning of evolution ; adults begin life as children ; therefore, 
a primitive people is to a civilized people as children are to adults. 
This is to forget that a primitive people, like a civilized one, has its 
adults and its children, and that a child differs from an adult in the 
one as it does in the other. There is a difference between civilized 
and savage, but that difference is seriously misconceived by being . 
compared with that between an adult and a child. The underlying 
point of the cqmparison is, I suppose, the thought of the civilized 
man’s responsibility for protecting the native against the dangers 
of the impact upon him of white civilization. But, the metaphor 
of child-races, apart from encouraging an unctuous sense of superiority 
and condescension, however well-meaning, in -the civilized man, © 
actually encourages confused and hazy thinking about the real problem 
to be solved. For the native is not a child, but an adult with a culture 
of his own. The white child has no culture except that which it is 
being trained to assimilate. A primitive people, when it comes into 
contact with white civilization, experiences a more or less rapid, 
and more or less complete, disintegration of its culture, and its problem 
is to build out of the ruins of the old and the fragmentary acquisition 
of the new, a set of beliefs and behaviour-patterns by which adults 
can successfully meet the problems of their adult lives. 

Thus, I hold that a clearer understanding of what primitiveness 
consists in, will not only be of advantage to anthropology, but that 
it will also clear away much confused thinking and false sentiment 
from the political and economic relations of civilized and primitive 
peoples. 


A NOTE ON RAPHIONACME PURPUREA—3006 1 
By J. M. Wart, M.B., Ch.B. (Edin.), Head of the Department of 
Pharmacology, University of the Witwatersrand, Johannesburg 


INTRODUCTION 


PR PHIONACME PURPUREA isa bulbous plant belonging to the 

family Asclepiadacee, and is described as follows by the Division 
of Botany, Department of Agriculture, Union of South Africa. 
Stem: about 8 inches long, decumbent, branching, sprouting from a 
continuation of the tuber. Leaves: elliptical with abrupt acuminate 
point, about 1 inch long and 8 inch broad, smooth with veins of lighter 
colour. Flowers: 3% to 4 inch in diameter, star-shaped, corolla lobes 
blunt, purple, conspicuous. Latex: flows freely from all parts of the 
plant. It coagulates readily and is then fibrous. Tuber: often very 
large ; when young, bottle shaped ; older, like a turnip; found up 
to 18 inches in diameter, and has usually a neck from 2 to 7 inches in 
length. The plant seldom bears fruit. 

I received from the Division a portion of a large underground tuber, 
measuring about 7 inches in diameter. The outside skin was brown and. 
a few millimetres thick. The fresh cut surface of the inside was of a 
greyish white colour, and exuded a sticky white juice. On exposing 
the cut surface to the light and atmosphere, it becomes first yellowish 
and then greenish in colour. On allowing portions of the tuber to dry 
in the sun, there was a marked shrinkage to about one-fifth of the size 
when fresh. 

EXPERIMENTAL DaTA 
I was informed by the Division, that the tuber “is used by natives 
for brewing an intoxicating liquor—skokian”’, Skokian is an intoxi- 
cating beer-like beverage prepared by fermenting a mixture of hot 
water, sugar and syrup with yeast. 

(a) 20 gm. fresh tuber chopped up small and macerated in 240 c.c. 
of water for two hours at the temperature of the laboratory and then 
strained through calico. The 220 c.c. of fluid thus obtained was made 
up to 250 c.c., the 250 c.c. being equivalent to 20 gm. fresh tuber. 
The product was of a dirty greyish green colour. 

This watery extract was administered subcutaneously to a number 
of cats. As a result, cats which were previously quite active became 
quiet and drowsy. This was apparent with a dose of 25 c.c. of the 
watery extract (equivalent to 2 gm. fresh tuber). With a larger dose 
(150 ¢.c. watery extract, reduced in bulk to 6~7 c.c. and equivalent 
to 12 gm. fresh tuber), the cat became very quiet indeed and slept 
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heavily for several days, not even taking food. When the cat was in 
this condition, it was impossible to rouse it or to attract its attention. 
With the smaller doses the animalbecame normal in about forty-eight 
hours, with the larger doses, in about four days. 

(b) 3 gm. dried tuber was coarsely powdered and well moistened 
with 45 per cent alcohol, and allowed to macerate for twenty-four hours. 
It was then put up ina percolator and percolated with 45 per cent aleohol 
until the alcohol came through colourless. This took about twelve days. 
The percolate was evaporated down to about 7 cc. on the water bath. 
It was of a light dirty greenish colour, which became somewhat darker 
on concentration. The product, thus obtained, after concentration, 
contained not more than a trace of alcohol. 

The whole of this product was administered to a cat subcutaneously. 
The effects were similar to those mentioned in section (a), except that © 
the animal died within 48 hours. Throughout the action the cat was 
very drowsy, and quiet, and could not be roused or stimulated. The 
_respiration became slower and weaker as the action advanced. 

(c) The fresh tuber mixed with water was found to ferment with 
the production of gas. The watery extract made as in section (a) 
fermented also. In both cases fermentation took place at the ordinary 
temperature of the laboratory. The product obtained by the fermenta- 
tion in water was administered subcutaneously to cats and produced 
a slight degree of drowsiness and listlessness, from which the animals 
completely recovered within 24 hours. 


CONCLUSIONS 

1. The pulp of the fresh tuber ferments in water at the ordinary 
temperature of the laboratory. 

2. An extract made with water from the fresh tuber has a 
depressing effect on the central nervous system. 

3. An extract made with 45 per cent alcohol from the dried tuber 
has a depressing effect on the central nervous system. 

4, The extract made with 45 per cent alcohol from the dried tuber 
is capable, when administered in sufficient quantity, of depressing the 
central nervous system to an extent which results in death. 


DIscussIoN 
As the fresh tuber is capable of producing fermentation, its use 
in the manufacture of a skokian-like beverage is rational. On account 


of its depressing effects on the central nervous system, there will be 
added to the liquor a narcotic effect not usually found in such beverages. 


